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TO 

CAPTAIN  GRAHAM  MOORE, 

or 
THE  ROTAL  NA\T. 


WHKM  70U  were  stationed  on  our  coait  about 
twelve  yean  ago,  you  first  recommended  to  mj 
puticolar  notice  the  poems  of  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
ttan,  whose  works,  published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  children,  I  now  present  to  yon.     In  a 
distant  region  of  the  worhl,  whither  the  senrice  of 
yonr  country  has  carried  you,  you  will,  I  know,  re- 
ceive  with  kindness  this  proof  of  my  regard ;  not, 
perhaps,  without  some  surprise  on  finding  that  I 
bare  been  engaged  in  editing  these  volumes,  nor 
without  some  curiosity  to  know  how  I  was  qualifl-. 
ed  for  such  an  ondertakiag.    These  points  I  wUl 
briefly  explain. 

Having  occasion  to  make  an  excursion  to  tha 
connty  of  Dumfries,  in  the  summer  of  1701, 1  h«l 
there  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  conTersing 
with  Bums.     It  has  been  my  fortune  to  kuow 
«ome  men  of  high  reputation  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  public  life ;  but  never  to  meet  any  one,  who, 
in  the  eourse  of  a  sinf^e  interview,  communicated 
to  Boe  so  strong  an  impreuion  of  the  force  and  ver- 
•atility  of  his  talents.    After  this  I  read  the  poems 
then  published  with  greater  interest  asd  aUKiulEUOt^ 
mad  with  a  Aif/  eonviction  that,  extraotdviArf  a» 
^T»n,  they  Afford  but  an  inadequate  ^xwa^  ^t 
^epowtn  of  their  ttiifortiu»tc  auxYvw* 


▼V  DEDICATION. 

Four  yean  afterwards  Bums  terminated  his  oft- 
rccr.  Aiuuug  those  whom  the  charms  of  his  ge- 
uius  had  attachc'd  to  him,  was  one  with  whom  I 
have  bot-n  bound  in  the  ties  of  fk*ieudship  fVoua 
early  life— Mr.  John  Syme,  of  Ryedalc.  lliia 
gentleman,  after  the  death  of  Burns,  promoteil 
with  the  utmost  zeal  a  subscription  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  widow  and  childrwi,  to  which  their  ro-. 
lief  from  immediate  distress  is  to  be  ascribed; 
and  in  conjunction  with  otiier  friends  of  thia 
Tirtuous  and  destitute  family,  he  projected  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  for  their  benefit,  hj 
which  the  return  of  want  might  be  prevented  oo 
prolonged. 

To  this  last  undertaking  an  editor  and  biograi« 
pher  was  wanting,  and  Mr.  Syme*s  modesty  op- 
pusid  a  barrier  to  his  assuming  an  office,  for 
wlrieh  he  was  in  other  respects  peculiarly  qualified* 
On  this  subject  he  consulted  me ;  and,  with  the 
hope  of  surmounting  his  objections,  I  offered  hina 
■ay  assistance,  but  in  vain.  Endeavours  were  use4 
to  procure  an  editor  in  other  quarters  without 
effect.  The  task  whs  beset  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, and  men  of  established  reputation  natm- 
rally  dtc lined  an  undertaking,  to  thA  performanca 
•f  which,  ic  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  that  g^eneral 
approbation  could  be  obtained  by  any  exertion  eT 
judgment  or  temper. 

To  such  an  office  my  place  of  residence,  mj 
atcustomed    studies,   and   my   occupations,   were 
•ertdinly  little  snited ;  but  the  partiality  of  Mr. 
Syme  thought  me  in  other  respects  not  unquali- 
fied ;  ar.d  his  solicitations,  joined  to  those  of  our 
excellent  friend  and  relation  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  of 
•ther  friends  of  the  family  of  the  poet,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  resiir.     To  remove  difficulties  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  insurmountable,  Mr. 
Syme  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Bums  made  a  Journey  tm 
Liverpool,  where  they  explained  and  arranged  the 
MBJutunfripUt  and  selected  such  as  seemed  worthy 
•/*  i/fe  preM$s     From  this  visit  1  derived  a  <!LCi^5;ctA 
<*/*  pJi^ure  whaek  fcai  ev«pe»tatc4  m\a^  oi  mi 


DEBtCATtOK.  >u 

liibuur.  I  had  the  satiafactiun  of  renewinn^  my 
personal  uitcruourse  vt'ith  a  much  ralued  fncud, 
imd  of  foriuiiig  an  acquaintance  with  a  uiaii, 
Aiitely  allied  to  Bunu  in  udcjits  a*  well  as  iu 
blood,  in  whuM;  future  fortunes  the  firitfuds  of  vii"^ 
lue  Vk  ill  not,  I  trubt,  be  uuiutertstt:!]. 

The  publication  of  these  ruluuics  has  been  d<«- 
laycd  by  ubktacles  which  these  gentlemen  eoulj 
Ucither  rtuuive  uor  foresee,  and  which  it  would 
be  ti-diuus  to  enumerate.  At  length  the  task  is 
finished.  If  the  part  which  I  hare  taken  shall 
serve  the  interests  of  the  family,  and  receive  the 
apprubation  of  good  men,  1  shall  have  my  recom* 
p<.use.  The  errors  into  which  I  have  fallen,  are 
nut  I  hope  very  importJUit,aud  they  will  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  tliuse  who  know  the  circuw- 
btances  under  which  this  undertaking  has  been 
perfurmtd.  Geuei-ous  minds  will  receive  the  pokt- 
bumous  works  of  Burns  with  candour,  and  evcii 
partiality,  as  the  remains  uf  an  unfortunate  nmn 
uf  genius,  publishi.d  for  the  benefit  uf  his  fhmily 
—as  the  stay  of  the  widow  and  the  hope  of  th* 
fatherless. 

To  secure  thesuflVages  of  such  minds,  all  topics 
are  oiiutted  iu  the  writings,  and  avoided  iu  tlie  lif« 
of  Bums,  that  have  a  tendency  to  awake  the  ani- 
mosity of  party.  In  perusing  the  following  vo- 
lumes no  ofience  will  be  received,  except  by  those 
to  whom  even  the  natural  erect  aspect  of  genius 
is  offensive ;  characters  that  will  scarcely  be  found 
among  those  who  are  educated  to  the  professioa 
of  arms.  Such  men  do  not  court  situations  of 
danger,  or  tread  in  the  paths  of  glory.  Tliey  will 
not  be  fbund  in  your  service,  which,  in  vur  own 
days,  emulates  on  another  element  the  suiierior 
fame  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  of  the  li«>- 
man  lef^on,  and  which  has  lately  made  the  shores 
•f  Europe  and  of  Afkiea  resound  with  the  shuuu  of 
Wetory,  ftom  the  Texel  to  the  Tagus,  and  tcauk 
Ike  Taguj  to  the  Nile  I 

Tbtf  woAm  of  Burns  will  be  received  fvi^ouvuXA^ 
krme  wk0  Mtmadi  im  the  £wntmM\  raak  oC  ilLVb  i^v- 
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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

Though  the  dialeet  in  whieh  many  of  the  Itap- 
paett  eflTasions  of  Robert  Bumi  are  compoied  be 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  jet  his  reputation  hai  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  the  limits  of  that  country, 
and  his  poetry  has  been  admired  as  the  oifspring 
of  original  genius  by  persons  of  taste  in  every 
part  c^  the  sister  islands.  The  interest  euited 
by  his  early  death  and  the  distress  of  his  mfant 
funily,  has  been  felt  in  a  remarkable  manner 
wherever  his  writings  have  been  known ;  and 
these  posthumous  volumes,  which  ^ve  to  the 
worid  his  works  complete,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
may  raise  his  widow  and  children  firom  penury, 
are  printed  and  published  in  England.  It  seems 
proper,  therefore,  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his 
life,  not  with  the  view  of  their  being  read  by 
Scotehmen  only,  but  also  by  natives  of  England, 
and  of  other  countries  where  the  English  laih 
guage  is  spoken  or  understood. 

Robert  Bums  was  in  reality  what  he  has  been 
represented  to  be,  a  Scottish  peasant.  To  render 
the  incidents  of  his  humble  story  generally  intelli- 
l^hle,  it  seems  therefore  advisable  to  prefix  some 
obscnati<ms  on  the  character  and  situation  of  tht 
order  to  whieh  he  belonged,  a  class  of  meu  4aft> 
tingnished  bjr  numy  peculiarities.  By  t]h\%  itve«xi% 
we  skMll  form  « inore  correct  noUon  of  tb»  «A.^?jSr 
VaLL  A 
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tapes  with  which  he  startdl,  and  of  llie  obstacles 
Mhich  he  surmounted.  A  ftw  observations  on  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  will  not  perhaps  be  found  un- 
worthy of  attention  in  other  respects,  and  the 
subject  is  in  a  g^at  measure  new.  Scotland  has 
produced  persons  of  high  distinction  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  literature,  and  her  his- 
tory, while  a  separate  and  independent  nation, 
1ms  been  successfully  explored.  But  the  present 
eharacter  of  the  people  was  not  then  formed ;  the 
nation  then  presented  features  similar  to  those 
iv'hich  the  feudal  system  and  the  catholic  religion 
liad  diffused  over  Europe,  modified  indeed  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  her  territory  and  climate.  The 
Reformation,  by  which  such  important  changes 
H-ere  produced  on  the  national  character,  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  Scottish 
Monarchs  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  period 
ivbich  elapsed  from  that  accession  to  the  Uition 
Kas  been  rendered  memorable,  chiefly,  by  those 
Uoody  convubions  in  which  both  divisions  of  the 
iklaiid  were  involved,  and  which  in  a  considerable 
degi^  concealed  iVom  the  eye  of  the  historian, 
the  domestic  history  of  the  people,  and  the  g^- 
dual  variations  in  their  condition  and  manners. 
Since  the  Union,  Scothmd,  though  the  seat  of 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  the  house  of 
Stewart  to  the  throne,  has  enjoyed  a  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  it  is  since  this  period  that  the 
present  character  of  her  peasantry  has  been  in  a 
g^reat  measure  formed,  though  the  political  causes 
aff^ting  it  are  to  be  traced  to  the  previous  acts  of 
ber  separate  legislature. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  will  serve  to  convince  an  unprejudiced 
ebserver,  that  they  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence 
not  generally  found  among  the  same  class  of  men 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  very 
bumblest  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasants  every 
taw  can  ead,  and  most  persons  are  more  or  less 
aJtlJied  in  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  under  the 
diaguiMe    «f  their  uncouth  appearance^  ixA  oi 
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their  peeuliAr  manners  and  dialect,  a  stranger 
will  discover  that  they  possess  a  cariosity,  and 
have  obtained  a  degree  of  information  corre»> 
ponding  to  these  acqairements. 

These  advantages  they  owe  to  the  legal  provi- 
non  made  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1646, 
ibr  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose 
•f  educating  the  poor;  a  law  which  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  act  of  legislation  to  be 
Ibund  in  the  records  of  history,  whether  we  consi- 
der  the  wisdom  of  the  ends  in  view,  the  simplicity 
ef  the  means  employed,  or  the  provisions  made  to 
render  these  means  effectual  to  their  purpose. 
This  excellent  statute  was  repealed  on  the  acees* 
«on  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  together  with  all  the 
other  laws  passed  during  the  commonwealth,  as 
mot  being  sanctioned  by  the  roj-al  assent.  It  slept 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  but  was 
re<'nacted  precisely  in  the  same  terms,  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  after  the  revolution  in  1696 ; 
and  this  is  the  last  provision  on  the  subject.  Its 
affects  on  the  national  character  may  be  consider- 
•d  to  have  commenced  about  the  period  of  the 
Union,  and  doubtless  it  co-operated  with  the  peace 
and  security  arising  fVom  that  happy  event,  in 
producing  the  extraordinary  change  in  favour  of 
■Bduftry  and  good  morals,  which  the  character  of 
the  common  people  of  Scotland  has  since  undei^ 
gone.     See  Appendix,  No,  I.  Ntte  A. 

The  church<establishment  of  Scotland  happily 

caineidet   with    the   institution  just   mentioned, 

which  may  be  called  its  school^stablishment.  The 

dergyman  being  every  where  resident  in  his  par* 

iitniar  parish^  becomes  the  natural  patron  and  su* 

perinteadant  of  the  parish  school,  and  is  enabled 

in  variooa  ways  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 

and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.     The 

Inmself  is  often  a  candidate  for  holy  or* 

'w^a,  during  the  long  course  of  «lud>i  anA. 

t.pnhatloa  required  in  the  Scottish  cWt«Yi,  T«Qr 
jyiflr*  H*  time  wMkh  can  be  spared  from  ^*  iftqr 
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fetsioBal  studiei,  useful  to  odien  aa  well  at  Xd 
lUmself,  by  aMunuBg  the  reipectable  character  of 
a  Mhool-majiter.  It  is  common  for  the  established 
schools  even  in  the  country  parishes  of  Scotland, 
to  ei\}oy  the  means  of  classical  instruction,  and 
many  cmT  the  fanners,  and  some  even  of  the  cotta^ 
gers,  submit  to  much  privation,  that  they  may 
•btain  for  one  of  their  sons  at  least,  the  precari* 
•us  advantage  of  a  learned  education.  The  diffi* 
•olty  to  be  surmounted,  arises  indeed  not  from 
the  expence  of  instructing  their  children,  but 
from  the  charge  of  supporting  them.  In  the 
•ountry  parish  schools  the  Eng^sh  language,  writ* 
ing,  aiMl  accounts,  are  generally  taught  at  the  rate 
of  six  shilling^,  and  Latin,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  per  annum.  In  the  towns  the 
prices  are  somewhat  higher. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  d^^ree  of  instruction  received 
At  these  seminaries,  or  to  attempt  any  precise  esti* 
mate  of  its  effects,  either  on  the  individuals  who 
are  the  subjects  of  this  instruction,  or  on  the  com* 
munity  to  which  they  belong.  That  it  is  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  industry  and  morals,  though 
doubtless  with  some  individual  exceptions,  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  most  striking  and  decisive 
appearance ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  that  spirit  of  emigration  and  of  adveii> 
mre  so  prevalent  among  the  Scots.  Knowledge 
has,  by  Lord  Vtrulam,  been  denominated  power ; 
by  others  it  has  with  less  propriety  been  denomi- 
nated  virtue  or  happiness:  we  may  with  confi* 
dencc  consider  it  as  motion.  A  human  being,  ia 
proportion  as  he  is  informed,  has  his  wishes  en* 
larged,  as  well  as  the  means  of  gratifying  those 
wishes.  He  may  be  considered  as  taking  M-ithiw 
the  sphere  of  his  vision  a  larger  portion  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  tread,  and  discovering  advaor 
tage  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  surfkce.  His  de* 
•ires  mr  ambiticm,  once  excited,  are  stimulated  by 
Aw  imaginMtkm,  and  distant  and  uncertain  objects 
girii^  iteer  aegpe  to  ik6  operMamii  ol  >]kd«  tlA^Tv 
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action  be  P^       ^^  »"8^'"i«dtd«»«K*'' 

'"^V^^JL  r^t»«»  •»*  rf rfkept  them  «■ 
„^trie«  neh  •»  "*     amoved  tl.»t  ^'V        j^,^ 

^te,  e™8»T.  eertwn  extent,  b5  1^  „ 

,rt,eB  left  «»  '"    ,«rrler  «»•  '«"'^^,  vnowJedg* 

«»"«*  ^    !^ured  the  •"'^""'^Enicta"*'  •"'• 

tiM  north,  <rf'    over  the  ««»»»"''   The  .«»"» 
e.p«U|«T^«^  i„  the  *«t.    ^      ^  t, 

the  tooth ;  ^^^  ^-»te ;  an*  "*®        •  «  of  »»  '"" 
•»"»"*T^y  «ee  of  »"••  "^  tonger,  P- 

«»  di«iP»"  ;y  L  the  t^*"  »f  **  rf  ,.r.WP 

V^r^  <5^  W  the»  •»'»/  ^^„  ^  the  pr««^ 

«-*  "JJ^^hurehe..  over  *•'*  »  ^,i„o.  hl«^ 
«»« 'P*^^™  of  fleree  »»*  "^    n-eeiv»"B  *^. 

U.«.«»^-;,";tU«.V  ?»^  'Xtention  «* 
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coloured  their  public  transactions  as  well  as  thcSr 
private  virtues ;  and  of  which  evident  traces  may 
be  found  in  our  own  limes.     When  the  publie 
schools  were  established,  the  instruction  communi- 
cated in  them,  partook  of  the  religious  character 
^of  the  people.  The  catechism  of  the  Westminster 
divines   was  the  universal  school-book,  and  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  peasant  as  soon 
•s  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  alphabet ; 
and  his  first  exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  intro 
duced  him  to  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.    This  practice  is  continued  in  our 
own  times.     After  the  Assembly**  Catechism,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  New  and  Old  Tec^ 
tament,  follow   in  regular  succession ;    and   the 
scholar  departs,  gifted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
•acred  ^Titings,  and  receiving  their  doctrines  a» 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Westminster 
•onfession  of  ikith.     Thus  with  the  instruction  of 
infancy  in  the  schools  of  Scotland,  are  blended 
the  dogmas  of  the  national  church;  and  hence 
the  first  and  most  constant  exercise  of  ingenuity 
among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  is  displayed  in 
religious  disputation.     With  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  national  creed,  is  conjoined  a  bigotted  pre- 
ference of  certain  forms  of  worship ;  the  source 
of  which  would  be  often  altogether  obscure,  if  we 
did  not  recollect  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Scot* 
tish  church   were  Aramed  in  direct  opposition,  in 
every  point,  to  those  of  the  diurch  of  Rome. 

The  eccentricities  of  conduct,  and  singularities 
•f  opinion  and  manners,  which  characterized  the 
English  sectaries  in  the  last  century,  aflTorded  a 
•ul^eet  for  the  comic  muse  of  Butler,  whose  pie* 
tares  lose  thdr  interest,  since  their  archetypes  are 
lost.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  common  amonf 
the  more  rigid  disciples  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland, 
in  the  present  times,  have  given  scope  to  the  ridir 
cule  of  Bums,  whose  humour  is  equal  to  Butler*i» 
and  whose  drawings  from  living  manners  are  sin- 
MTuJariy  expressive  and  exacu     Unfortunately  the 

cfnrrefiinetg  of  Mu  ttste  d{d  not  alii  ay*  «otw»^w!L 
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with  the  strength  of  his  genius,  and  hence  tome 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  comic  pr  .ductious  are 
reudcrtrd  unfit  for  the  light*. 

The  information  and   the  religious  education 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland^  projflbte  sedateneis 
of  conduct,  and  habits  of  thought  and  reflection.^ 
These  good  qualities  are  not  eounteract(>d  by  the 
establishment  of  poor-laws,  which,  while  they  n> 
flect  credit  on  the  benerolence,  detract  fVom  the 
wisdom  of  the  Englirii  legislature.     To  make  a 
legal  provision  for  the  inevitable  distresses  of  the 
poor,  who,  by  age  or  disease,  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  labour,  may  indeed  seem  an  indispensabla 
duty  of  society ;  and  if.  in  the  execution  of  a  plan 
for  this  purpose,  a  distinction  could  be  introduced, 
to  as  to  exclude  from   its  benefits  those  whose 
sufferings  are  produced  by  idleness  or  profligacy, 
such  an  institution  would  perhaps  be  as  rational  at 
humane.     But  to  lay  a  general  ux  on  property 
for  the  support  of  poverty,  from  whatever  cause 
proceeding,  is  a  measure  full  of  danger.     It  must 
operate  in  a  considerable  degree  as  an  incitement 
to  idleness,  and  a  discouragement  to  industry.     It 
takes  away  from  vice  and  indolence  the  prospect 
of  their  most  dreaded  consequences,  and  fVum  vir- 
tue and    industry  thiir    peculiar  sanctions.     In 
many  cases  it  must  render  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour,  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse  to  the  labourer; 
who,  if  there  be  an  excess  in  what  he  earns,  bo 
jxind  his  immediate  necessities,  may  be  expect  til 
to  devote  this  excess  to  his  present  gratification ; 
trusting  to- the  pronsiun  iiiadi'  by  law  for  his  own 
and  his  family^s  support,  should  disease  suspend^ 
or  death  terminate  his  labours.     Happily,  in  Sco^' 
land,  the  same  legislature  which  established  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  for  the  poor,  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  a  legal  provision  for  the  support  of 
poverty ;  what  they  granted  on  the  one  hand,  and 

•  H»ly    miUe't    Prayer;   RtA     he    Jihymer^t 
WOctme  t0  hi*  Bartard  Child  i  Klt'atlx  t«  J.  G^u*- 
die/  TAc  Mthf  TuhUc^  &c. 
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^'hat  they  refused  on  the  other,  was  equally  fa- 
vourable to  industry  and  good  morals ;  and  hence 
it  will  not  appear  surprizing,  if  the  Scottish  pea^ 
santry  have  a  more  than  usual  share  of  prudence 
and  reflection,  if  they  approach  nearer  than  per- 
sons of  their  order  usually  do,  to  the  definition  of 
a  man,  that  of  **  a  being  that  looks  before  and  af- 
ter/^ These  observations  m\ist  indeed  be  tak^n 
with  many  exceptions— the  favourable  operation 
of  the  causes  just  mentioned,  is  counteracted  by 
others  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  the  subject, 
if  fully  examined,  would  lead  to  discussions  of 
great  extent. 

When  the  reformation  Mas  established  in  Scot- 
land, instrumental  music  was  banished  from  the 
churches,  as  savouring  too  much  of  "  profane 
minstrelsy."  Instead  of  being  regulated  by  an 
instrument,  the  voices  of  the  cong^'egation  are  letl 
and  directed  by  a  person  under  tlie  luimc  of  a 
precentor,  and  the  people  are  all  expected  to  .join 
in  tlie  tune  which  he  chooses  for  tlie  psalm  which 
is  to  be  sung.  Church-music  is  therefore  a  part 
of  the  ed\ication  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  in 
which  they  are  usually  instructed  in  the  long  win- 
ter nights  by  the  parish  school-master,  who  is  ge- 
nerally the  precentor,  or  by  itinerant  teachers 
more  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  voice.  This 
branch  of  education  had,  in  the  last  reig^,  fallen 
into  some  neglect,  but  was  revived  about  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  music  itself  was  re- 
formed and  improved.  The  Scottish  system  of 
psalmody  is,  however,  radically  bad.  Destitute  of 
taste  or  harmony,  it  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  delicacy  and  pathos  of  the  profane  airs. 
Our  poet,  it  M-ill  be  found,  was  taught  church- 
music,  in  which,  however,  he  made  little  profi- 
ciency. 

That  dancing  should  also  be  verj'  generally  a 

part  of  the  edtiefttloa  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 

Mill  surpri^.e  those  who  have  only  seen  this  des- 

fHption  of  men;  and  still  more,  those  Mho  reflect 

tfa  the  rigid  spirit  of  Calvinism  with  w>ucVv  x\\e 
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■ation  i«  to  deeply  affected,  and  to  which  thi«  re- 
ereation  is  atrongly  abhorreut.  The  wiiiti>r  i% 
alu>  the  season  when  they  acquire  daneini^.  anil 
indeed  almost  all  their  other  instruction.  They 
are  taught  to  daoee  by  penons.  fi^eiK'rally  of  their 
own  number,  many  of  whom  work  at  daily  iaiiour 
during  the  summer  months.  The  school  is  usually 
a  ham,  and  the  arena  for  the  performers  is  gene- 
rally a  clay  floor.  The  dome  is  lighti'd  by  caiMllef 
stuck  in  one  end  of  a  cloven  stick,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  thrust  into  the  wall.  Reels,  stratlf 
tpej-Y,  country-danm  s,  and  hornpip(.-s,  are  here 
practised.  The  jig,  so  much  in  favour  among  the 
English  peasantry,  has  no  place  among  them. 
The  attachment  of  the  people  of  Scotland  of  every 
rank,  and  particularly  of  the  pt-asantr}-,  to  thia 
amusement,  is  very  great.  After  the  labours  of 
the  day  are  over,  young  men  and  women  walk 
many  miles  in  the  cokl  and  dreary  nights  of  win- 
ter, to  these  country  danciitg>sehoots ;  and  thi*  in- 
stant that  the  violin  sounds  a  Scottish  air,  fiitiguu 
•eems  to  vanish,  the  toil-bent  rustic  becomes  erect, 
his  features  brighten  with  sympathy  ;  every  nervo 
seems  to  thrill  with  sensation,  and  every  artery  to 
vibrate  with  life.  These  rustic  pi*rfomier4  are 
indeed  leu  to  be  admire<l  for  grace,  than  for  agi- 
lity and  animation,  and  tltt'ir  accurau*  observance 
of  time.  Their  modes  of  dancing,  as  well  as  their 
tunes,  are  common  to  every  rank  in  ScotUnd,  and 
are  now  generally  known.  In  our  own  day  they 
have  penetrated  into  En^and,  and  have  establish- 
ed themselves  evun  in  the  circle  of  royalty.  In 
another  generation  t|iey  will  be  naturalized  in 
«very  part  of  the  island. 

The  prevalence  of  this  taste,  or  rather  passion 
fbr  dancing,  among  a  peopk  so  deeply  tinctured 
with  tlic  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Calvin,  is  one  of 
tiMMe  cofiitni^etions  which  the  philosophic  ob- 
■o  often  finds  in  national  character  and 
It  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
flwttisil  mune,  wbiek,  throughout  aU  lU  xatveVw^^ 
h  so /kit  of  suuiUlity,  and  which,  \n  \u\vycV(Kt 
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n,  and  iQinetime*  of  delicate  uid  nnbintiB 
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these  love^on^  themselves,  it  would  be  diflll' 
t  to  tnee ;  they  have  accumulated  in  tlie  silent 
fse  of  time,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to 
re  an  arrangement  of  them  in  th   order  of  their 
le,  valuable  as  such  a  recoi\l  of  taste  and  man- 
an  would  be.     Their  present  influence  on  the 
mracter  of  the   nation  is,  however,  great  and 
trikuig.     To  them  we  must  attribute,  in  a  great 
neasure,  the   romantic    passion   which  so   often 
;haracterizes  the  attachments  of  the  humblest  of 
the  people  of  ScotLind,  to  a  deg^rcc,  that,  if  we 
nustake  not,  is  seldom  found  in  the  same  rank  of 
society  in  other  countries.     The  pictures  of  love 
inid  hairiness  exhibited  in  their  rural  songs,  are 
early  impressed  on  the  luiiid  of  tlio  peasant,  and 
are  rendered  more  attractive  fi'um  the  music  with 
which  they  are  united.  They  associate  themselves 
with  his  ow  n  youthful  emotions ;  they  elevate  the 
object  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  attacluuent ; 
and  give  to  the  impressions  of  sense,  the  beautiful 
colours  of  iiikA);^iii.iti<)it.     Hence  in  the  eoura*  of 
hi*  passion,  a  Scottish  pouiaiit  often  exerts  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  of  ^hicn  a  Spanish  ca\'alier  need  not 
be  ashamed.     After  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
over,  he  sets  out  fur  the  liabitation  of  Ids  mistress, 
perhaps  at  many  miles  distance,  regardless  of  the 
length  or  the  dreariness  of  the   way.     He   ap- 
proaches her  iu  secrecy,  under  the  disguise  of 
night.     A  signal  at  the  door  or  window,  perhajM 
agreed  on,  and  understood  by  none  but  her,  gives- 
information  of  his  arrival,  and  sometimes  it  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  before  the  capricious  fair 
one  will  obey  the  summons.     But  if  she  favours 
his  addresses,  she  escapes  unobserved,  and  receives 
the  vows  of  her  lover  under  the  gloom  of  twi« 
lig^t,  or  the  deeper  shade  of  night.     Interviews 
of  this  kind  are  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  Seot^ 
tish  songs,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
Bums  has  imitated  or  improved.  In  the  art  which 
they  celebrate  he  was  perfectly  skilled ;  he  knew 
and  had  practised  all  its  mysteries.     IntcceounA 
of  th'u  ion  h,  indeed,  uiuvevsaY  «veTv  uk  v>\^  Vvkwv 
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strains,  nwakes  those  vivid  tinotions.  that  find  in 
dancing  their  natural  solace  and  reliof. 

This  triumph  of  the  musie  of  Scotland  over  the 
spirit  of  the  estabTishrd  religion,  lias  not,  ho>»-ever, 
been  obtained  without  long-continued  and  obsti- 
nate struggles.  The  numerous  sectaries  who  dit- 
sent  fVom  the  establishment  on  account  of  the  re- 
laxation which  they  perceive,  or  think  they  per- 
ceire,  in  the  ehurch,  from  her  origiiuil  doctrines 
and  discipline,  unirersally  coi\dt-nin  the  practice 
of  dancing,  and  the  schools  m here  it  is  taught ; 
and  the  more  elderly  and  serious  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  erery  persuasion,  tolerute  rather  than  ap> 
prore  these  meetings  of  the  yowng  of  both  sexes, 
where  dancing  is  practised  to  their  spirit-stirring 
music,  where  care  is  disjielled,  toil  is  forgotten, 
and  prudence  itself  is  sometimes  lulled  to  sleep. 

The  refonnation,  w  hich  proved  fatal  to  the  rise 
of  the  other  fine  arts  in  Scotland,  probably  im- 
peded, but  could  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  its 
music ;  a  circumstance  that  will  coinince  the  im- 
partial  inquirer,  that  tltis  music  not  only  existed 
previously  to  that  sera,  but  had  taken  a  firm  bold 
•f  the  nation ;  thus  aflurding  a  proof  of  its  anti- 
4|uity  stronger  than  any  produced  by  the  researches 
of  our  antiquaries. 

The  impression  which  the  Scottish  music  has 
made  on  the  people,  is  deepened  by  its  union  with 
the  national  songs,  of  which  various  collections  of 
Unequal  merit  are  before  the  public  These  songv^ 
like  those  of  other  nations,  are  many  of  them  hu- 
morous, but  they  chiefly  treat  of  love,  war,  and 
drinking.  Love  is  the  subjfct  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion. IVitbout  displaying  the  higher  powers 
of  the  imagination,  they  exhibit  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of 
affection,  and  sometimes  of  delicate  and  romantie 
tenderness,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  modem  poetry, 
and  whkh  the  more  polished  strains  of  imtiquitf 
haTe  seldmn  possessed. 

7a#  migiB  0/  this  amattny  ckaneter  in  the 
rir^tie  mti9e  of  Seotlfokl,  or  of  0>e  fpreater  i\>iTt\Vt 
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of  these  lore-sonfjpi  themselves,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  traec ;  they  have  aecumubitcd  in  the  silent 
lapse  of  time,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  impwutible  to 
give  an  arrangement  of  them  in  th  order  of  their 
date,  valuable  as  such  a  record  of  taste  and  nuui- 
ners  would  be.  Their  present  uifluence  on  the 
character  of  the  nation  i%  however,  great  and 
striking.  To  them  we  must  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  nuuantic  pascion  which  so  often 
characterizes  the  attachments  of  the  humblest  of 
the  people  of  ScotUuid,  to  a  degree,  that,  if  we 
mistake  iMit,  is  seldom  found  in  the  same  rank  of 
society  in  other  countries.  The  pictures  of  luvc 
aid  hairiness  exhibited  in  their  rural  songs,  arc 
early  impressed  on  the  mind  of  tlio  poasaut,  and 
are  rendered  more  attractive  fi-om  the  music  with 
which  they  are  uuitiHl.  Thi-y  OMsfOcLitc  thumiclvr* 
with  his  own  youtliful  emotions ;  they  elo'ate  the 
object  as  well  as  the  nature  of  hin  attnchnieiit ; 
and  gi^'C  to  the  impressions  of  sense,  the  beautiftil 
colours  of  iiuaginatioii.  Hence  in  tlu>  couric  of 
his  passion,  a  Scottish  peasant  often  exerts  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  of  whicn  a  Spanish  cavalier  need  not 
be  ashamed.  After  the  labours  of  th<'  day  are 
over,  he  sets  out  fur  the  habitation  of  Ids  mistress, 
perhaps  at  many  miles  distance,  regardless  of  tho 
length  or  the  dreariness  of  the  way.  Ho  ap- 
proaches her  in  secrecy,  under  the  disguise  of 
Bight.  A  signal  at  the  door  or  window,  perhaiM 
agreed  on,  and  understood  by  none  but  her,  gives- 
information  of  his  anival,  and  sometimes  it  is  rt*- 
peated  again  and  again,  before  the  capricious  fair 
one  will  obey  the  summons.  But  if  she  favour* 
Us  addresses,  she  escapes  unobserved,  and  receives 
the  vowi  of  her  lover  under  the  gloom  of  twi* 
light,  or  the  deeper  shade  of  night.  Interviews 
of  tUs  kind  are  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  Scot* 
tish  songs,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
Rams  luu  imitated  or  improved.  In  the  art  which 
they  ee^hrate  he  was  perfectly  skilled ;  he  knew 
and  had  pneti^  Mil  its  mysaTies.  lutettovma 
«r  tUt  tcrt  is,  uKlec^,  universal  «\etv  iu  X>«  Vwvw 
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judging  fVora  this  criterion,  might  be  con^idi-red 
•s  raiikiug  high  in  happinoM  aiid  \-irtue,  in  very 
remote  agei.  To  appreciate  her  situation  by  the 
•ame  criterion  in  our  own  timet,  woukl  he  a  deli- 
cate and  a  difficult  undertaking.  After  consider- 
ing  the  probable  influence  of  her  popular  sougt, 
and  her  national  music,  and  examining  liow  fkr 
the  effects  to  be  expected  fVom  these  an-  supported 
b>-  facts,  the  inquirer  would  aUo  have  to  examine 
the  influence  of  other  causes,  and  particularly  of 
her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  by  which 
the  character,  and  e%cn  the  manners  of  a  people, 
though  silently  and  slowly,  are  often  powerAilIy 
•ontrouled.  In  the  point  of  vii^w  in  which  we  are 
•oniidering  the  subject,  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
Uahments  of  Scotland  may  be  supposed  peculiarty 
favourable  to  purity  uf  conduct,  'llie  dissolutenew 
of  maiiiK-rs  among  the  catholic  clerg}'.  which  pre- 
ceded, and  ill  some  measure  produced  the  refbr> 
mation,  led  to  an  extraorduMtry  strictness  on  the 
part  of  the  reformers,  and  especially  in  that  par» 
ticular  in  which  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy 
kad  been  carried  to  its  greatest  height—the  inters 
course  between  the  sexes.  On  this  point,  as  on 
all  otiiers  connected  with  au&terity  of  mannen, 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  assunii-d  a  greater  severity 
than  those  of  the  protestant  epibcopal  church. 
The  punishment  of  illicit  connexion  between  the 
•exes,  was,  throughout  all  Eumpe,  a  provinte 
which  the  clergy  assumed  to  tliemiR-lves,  and  the 
ehureh  of  Scotland,  which  at  the  reformation  re^ . 
nouneed  so  many  powers  and  pri%  ileges,  at  that 
period  took  this  crime  under  her  more  especial 
jurisdiction*.  M'here  pregnancy  takes  place  with- 
out marriage,  the  condition  of  the  fiiuale  causes 
the  discovery,  and  it  is  on  her,  therefore,  in  the 
fint  iuitanee,  that  the  clergy  and  elders  of  the 
cbureh  exercise  tlieir  zeal.  After  examination  be- 
fore the  kirictession,  touching  tlio  cirvuniHtances 
of  her  i^uilt,  she  must  endure  a  public  \H*wMic«  ^ 


'  iee  Jfipcndix^  No,  I.  >otc  C. 
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•ud  sustain  a  public  rebuke  fVom  the  pulpit,  fof 
duree  tabbatlu  luccessively,  in  tlie  face  of  th»* 
congregation  to  Avhich  she  belongs,  and  thus  havi 
her  weakness  exposed,  and  her  shame  blazoned 
The  sentence  is  the  same  whh  respect  to  the  male 
but  how  much  lighter  the  punishment  1   It  is  wel 
known  that  this  dreadful  law,  worthy  of  the  irui 
minds  of  Calvin  and  of  Knox,  has  often  led  tc 
consequences,  at  the  very  mention  of  which  hu- 
jBan  nature  recoils  I 

While  the  punishment  of  incontinence  pre- 
scribed by  the  institutions  of  Scotland  is  severe, 
the  culprits  have  an  obvious  method  of  avoiding 
it,  afforded  them  by  the  law  respecting  man-iage, 
the  validity  of  which  require*  neither  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  nor  any  other  ceremonies, 
but  simply  the  deliberate  acknowledgement  of  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife,  made  by  the  parties 
before  witnesses,  or  in  any  odier  way  that  gives 
legal  evidence  of  such  an  acknowledgment  having 
taken  place.  And  as  the  parties  themselves  fix 
the  date  of  their  marriage,  an  opportunity  is  thus 
given  to  avoid  the  punishment,  and  repair  the 
consequences  of  illicit  gratification.  Such  a  de- 
gree of  laxity  respecting  so  serious  a  contract 
might  produce  much  confusion  in  the  descent  of 
property,  without  a  still  farther  indulgence ;  but 
the  law  of  Scotland  legitimating  all  children  bor. 
before  wedlock,  on  the  subsequent  marriage  o** 
their  parents,  renders  the  actual  date  of  the  niar 
riagc  itself,  of  Kttle  consequence*.  Marriage* 
contracted  in  Scotland  without  the  ceremonies  or 
the  church,  are  considered  as  irregular^  and  tht- 
parties  usually  submit  to  a  rebuke  fur  their  con- 
duct in  the  fkee  of  their  respective  cong^regations, 
wliich  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  render  the 
marriai*v  valid.  Bums,  whose  marriage,  it  will 
appeal',  was  irregular,  does  not  seem  to  have  um 
dergoue  this  j>art  of  the  discipane  of  the  churchy 

*  Jhf  JfipeuUijet  N»,  I.  Nvte  D. 
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Thns,  thougii  the  institutions  of  SeotUuid  are 
in  inany  particulars  favourable  to  a  cuiiduct 
among:  the  peasantry  founded  on  foresif  ht  and  re- 
flection,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  the  rererse  of 
tliis  is  true.  Irregular  marriaf;;«'s,  it  may  be  na- 
turally supposed,  are  often  improvident  onctf  in 
wliaterer  rank  of  society  the>-  occur.  The  chil- 
dren of  such  marringvs.  poorly  endowed  by  their 
pari'uts,*  find  a  certain  d'.'gree  of  instruction  of 
easy  acquisition ;  but  the  comforts  of  life,  aud  the 
|p«tifications  of  ambition,  they  find  of  mom  diffi- 
calt  attainment  in  tlieir  nnjive  soil;  and  thus  the 
luu-ria]^  laws  of  S«*ciilan(I  cominre  with  other 
eireumstaneev.  to  i»roijUce  tlmt  Italiit  of  eniifpr»> 
tion,  and  spirit  of  adventure,  for  which  the  people 
are  so  ranarfciibJe. 

The  iiiMincrs  and  appearance  of  the  Scottish 
peatantr}-  do  not  bebpeak,  to  a  ttranger,  (he  dofpve 
of  their  cultivation.  In  their  owu  countr}-,  their 
industry'  is  inferior  to  tint  of  the  same  description 
of  men  in  the  southLTn  iKn  ision  of  the  island.  In- 
dustr>'  aud  the  usef^il  arts  reached  Scotlaml  later 
than  England ;  and  tliouf|;h  their  adyanc<'  has  lK>en 
rapid  there,  the  effects  produced  are  as  yet  far  in- 
ferior, both  in  reality  and  in  appearance.  The 
Scottish  fkrmerc  have  in  general  neither  the  opt»- 
lenee  nor  the  comforts  of  those  of  England,  nei- 
ther vest  the  same  capital  in  the  soil,  nor  receive 
from  it  the  same  return,  'llieir  clothing,  their 
food,  and  their  halntatioiis,  are  aluMMt  every  whiTe 
inferior*.  Their  appearance  iu  these  resp«>cti 
corresponds  with  the  appearanee  of  their  countr}* ; 
and  under  the  operatiuii  of  {Wtient  industry,  both 
are  improving.  Industry  and  the  useful  arts 
eame  later  into  Scotland  tliaii  into  England,  be- 

*  These  remarks  are  confined  to  the  class  of 
fhrmers ;  the  same  corresponding  inferiority  will 
not  be  ftMind  in  the  condition  a£  the  cotugers  and 
laboaren,  at  least  in  the  article  of  food,  a«  th»«ft 
who  exaauoe  thU  «Bi{fCCt  impurtiaUy  vVU  wwn 
dheotrr. 
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cause  the  security  of  iHroperty  came  later.  With 
causes  of  internal  agitation  and  warfare,  similar 
to  those  which  occurred  to  the  more  southern  na- 
tion, the  people  of  Scotland  were  exposed  to  more 
imminent  hazards,  and  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive spoliation,  from  external  war.  Occupi- 
•d  in  the  maintenance  of  their  independen<!e 
against  their -more  powerful  neighbours,  to  this 
were  necessarily  sacrificed  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
at  certain  periods  the  flower  of  their  population. 
And  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  produced  a 
aecurity  fVom  national  wars  with  England,  for  the 
•entury  succeeding,  the  civil  wars  common  to 
hoth  divisions  of  the  island,  and  the  dependence, 
perhaps  the  necessary  dependence,  of  the  Scottish 
eouncils  on  those  of  the  more  powerful  kingdom, 
tounteracted  this  advantage.  Even  the  union  of 
the  British  nations  was  not,  fVom  obvious  causes, 
immediately  followed  by  all  the  benefits  which  it 
was  ultimately  destined  to  produce.  At  leiig^, 
however,  these  benefits  are  distinctly  felt,  and  ge> 
nerally  acknowledged.  Property  is  secure;  ma* 
auAictures  and  commerce  increasing ;  and  agricul- 
ture is  rapidly  improving  in  Scotland.  As  yet  in- 
deed the  fkrmers  are  not  in  general  enabled  to 
make  improvements  out  of  their  own  capitab,  as 
in  England ;  but  the  land-holders,  who  have  seen 
and  felt  the  advantages  resulting  ftmm  them,  con- 
tribute tOMrards  them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Hence 
pn^perty  as  well  as  population  is  accumulating  ra^ 
pidly  on  the  Scottish  soil ;  and  the  nation,  enjoy- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  blessings  of  Englishmen, 
and  retaining  several  of  their  own  happy  institu- 
tions, might  be  considered,  if  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  human  foresi^t,  to  be  as  jet  only  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  progress.  Yet  there  are  ob* 
ttructions  in  their  way.  To  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  are  opposed  the  extent  and  the  strictness 
ef  the  entails ;  to  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a 
</ete$mbiii  pneti^e,  which  iadudea  in  its  coiiie< 
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f  aences  almost  every  evU,  physical  and  moral*. 
The  peculiarly  social  disporition  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  exposes  them  to  this  practice.  Thit 
disposition,  which  is  fostered  by  their  national 
song^  and  music,  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Tboag^  the  source  of  many 
pie  suret,  it  counteracts  by  its  ccmsequences  the 
effects  of  their  patience,  industry,  and  iyu|;aHty, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  ^hich  those  especial- 
ly who  hare  witnessed  the  progress  of  Scotsmen 
in  other  countries,  must  have  known  many  strik- 
ing instances. 

Since  the  Union,  the  manners  and  language  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  bare  no  longer  a  standard 
ammig  themselves,  but  are  tried  by  the  standard 
•f  the  nation  to  which  they  are  united.— Thouf^ 
their  habits  sure  far  from  being  flexible,  yet  it  it 
evident  that  their  manners  and  dialect  are  under- 
going a  rapid  change.  Even  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day,  appear  to  have  less  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  country  in  their  speech,  than  the  men 
of  letters  of  the  last  generation.  Bums,  who  ne- 
ver left  the  island,  nor  penetrated  farther  into 
England  than  Carlisle  on  the  one  hand,  or  New- 
castle on  the  other,  had  leH  of  the  Scottish  dialect 
than  Hume,  who  lived  fbr  many  years  in  the  best 
society  of  England  and  France ;  or  perhaps  than 
Robertson,  who  wrote  the  English  language  in  a 
style  of  such  purity ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  other 
respeeti  fitted  to  take  a  lead  in  the  British  Hoiite 
of  Commons,  his  pronunciation  would  neither 
have  fVttered  his  eloquence,  nor  deprived  it  of  its 
due  effect. 

A  striking  particular  in  the  character  of  the 

*  The  amount  of  the  duty  on  spirits  distilled  in 
Scotland,  is  now  upwards  of  250,000/.  annually. 
In  1777,  it  did  not  reach  8000/.  The  rate  of  the 
duty  has'indced  been  raised,  but,  making  every  al- 
lowance, the  increase  of  consumption  muKt  Vte 
mommout.  This  it  imlepondi'nt  of  the  duty  ou 
ittmlt,  Ae^  ma/t-Hqaor,  imported  sjririts,  nw\  ^\i«' 
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Scottish  peasantry,  is  one  which  it  is  hoped  will 
not  be  lost->the  streng^  of  their  domestic  attach- 
ments. The  privations  to  which  numy  parents 
submit  for  the  good  of  their  children,  and  parti- 
cularly to  obtain  for  them  instruction,  which  they 
oonsider  as  the  chief  good,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. If  their  children  live  and  prosper,  they 
have  their  certain  reward,  not  merely  as  witness- 
ing, but  as  sharing  of  their  prosperity.  Even  in 
the  humblest  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  the  earning* 
of  the  children  may  generally  be  considered  as  at 
the  disposal  of  their  parents  ;  perhaps  in  no  coun- 
try, is  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  labour 
applied  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  those 
whose  days  of  hibour  are  past.  A  similar  strength 
of  attachment  extends  through  all  the  domestic 
rehitions. 

Our  poet  partook  largely  of  this  amiable  cha^ 
racteristic  of  his  humble  compeers ;  he  was  also 
strongly  tinctured  with  another  striking  feature 
which  belongs  to  them,  a  partiality  for  his  native 
country,  of  which  many  proofs  may  be  found  in 
his  writings.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  very 
strong  and  general  sentiment  among  the  natives 
of  Scotland,  differing  however  in  its  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  different  minds  in 
which  it  is  found;  in  some  appearing  a  selfish 
prejudice,  in  others  a  generous  affection. 

An  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  is  in- 
deed common  to  all  men.  It  is  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  every  region  of  the  earth,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  in  all  the  vast  variety 
of  climate,  of  surface,  and  of  civilization*  To 
analize  this  general  sentiment,  to  trace  it  through 
the  mazes  of  association  up  to  the  primary  atTec- 
tion  in  which  it  has  its  source,  would  neither  be  a 
difficult  nor  an  unpleasiug  labour.  On  a  first 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  should  perhaps 
expect  to  find  this  attachment  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  physical  advantages  of  the  soil;  but 
iaquiijr,  far  from  confirming  this  suppositioq^ 
sce^ggt  n(b9r  to  iead  to  mi  opposite  <^oxvc\\iivQiur' 
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la  those  fertile  rL>gions,  where  beneficent  nature 
yields  almost  spontaneously  whatever  is  necessary 
to  hunuui  wants,  patriotism,  as  well  as  every  other 
gpenerous  sentiment^  seems  weak  and  laii^id.  In 
countries  less  richly  endowed,  where  the  comforts, 
and  even  necessaries  of  life,  must  be  purchased 
by  patient  toil,  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  improve  ui^ 
der  exertion,  and  patriotism  flourishes  amidst  ita 
kindred  virtues.  Where  it  is  necessar>-  to  combine 
for  mutual  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of 
•ommon  wants,  mutual  good-will  springs  fVoui  mv- 
tnal  difficulties  ami  labours,  the  social  aflfectiona 
nnfold  themselves,  and  extend  from  the  men  mitk 
whom  we  live,  to  the  soil  oa  which  we  tread.  It 
will  perhaps  be  found,  indeed,  that  our  affectioiw 
cannot  be  originally  called  forth  but  by  olyects 
•apable,  or  supposed  capablt* ,  of  feeling  our  senti- 
ments, and  of  retuniijig  them  :  but  when  once  ex- 
cited, they  are  strengthened  by  exercise,  they  are 
expanded  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  seize 
more  especially  on  those  iiumimate  parts  of  crea- 
tion, which  form  the  theatre  on  which  wc  have 
first  felt  the  altematioiu  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
first  tasted  the  sweets  of  sympathy  and  regard.  If 
this  reasoning  be  just,  the  love  of  our  eountr>-.  al- 
though modified,  and  even  extinguished  in  indivi- 
duals by  the  chances  and  changt>s  of  liA^,  nuiy  be 
presunMid,  in  our  general  reasonings,  to  be  strong 
among  a  people,  in  proportion  to  tlteir  social,  and 
more  especially  to  their  domestic  aflvctions.  In 
ftee  governments  it  is  found  more  active  than  in 
despotic  ones,  because,  as  the  individual  bevoiucs 
of  more  consequence  in  the  coiomuuity,  the  com- 
munity becomes  of  more  consequence  to  him ;  in 
small  states  it  is  generally  more  active  than  in 
large  ones,  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  because 
the  independence  of  a  small  conununity  bi-ing 
maintained  with  difficulty,  and  frvqufntly  endan- 
gered, tentimentt  of  patriotism  are  mure  (Vequeut.- 
Ij  eaceketL  In  mountauioua  countries  it  is  S^\!kft- 
jm0/  i^mad  iwrv  «ctj>e  Uiau  iii  plains,  V:c».>^ti 
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nrri  e^uB^Ly  ovfr  Ihe  wbDle^  ire  ninally  divided 
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Uchment  to  the  Uuid  of  their  birth,  and  whf  thia 
u  no  strongly  discoverable  in  the  writings  of 
Bums,  who  joined  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  most  ardent  aflectioni.  Let  not 
men  of  reflection  think  it  a  superfluous  labour  to 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  character  like  hi«. 
Bom  in  the  condition  of  a  peasant,  he  rose  by  the 
force  of  hit  mind  into  distinction  and  influence, 
and  in  his  works  has  exhibited  what  are  so  rarely 
found,  the  charms  of  original  genius.  With  a  deep 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  his  poetry  exhibits 
high  powers  of  ijnagiuation ;  it  dispbiys,  and  as  it 
were  embalms,  the  peculiar  manners  of  his  coun- 
try'; and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  monument  not 
to  his  own  name  only,  but  to  the  expiring  genius 
of  an  ancient  and  once  independent  nation.  In 
relating  the  incidents  of  his  Kfe,  candour  will 
prevent  us  fVom  dwelling  invidiously  on  those  fkil- 
ihgs  which  Justice  forbids  us  to  conceal ;  we  will 
tread  li^tly  over  his  yet  warm  ashes,  and  respe^ 
the  laareU  that  shelter  his  untimely  grave. 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 


Robert  burns  was,  ai  is  well  known,  the 
son  of  a  ikrmer  in  Ayrshire,  and  afterwards  him- 
self a  farmer  there ;  bat  having  been  unsuecet^ . 
ful,  he  was  about  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica.  He 
had  prerioaslj,  however,  attracted  some  notice  by 
his  poetical  talents  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived, 
and  having  published  a  small  volume  of  his  poemi 
at  Kilmarnock,  this  drew  upon  him  more  general 
attention.  In  consequence  of  the  encouragi'ment 
he  received,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
published  by  subscriptitm  an  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  poems,  which  met  with  ex* 
inordinary  success.  By  the  profiu  arising  fVom 
the  sale  of  this  edition,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  oa 
a  farm  in  DumfVies-shire ;  and  having  married  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  he  re- 
tired, to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agri- 
culture. He  was  again,  however,  unsuccessAilj 
and,  abandoning  his  fkrm,  he  removed  into  tho 
town  of  DumlKes,  where  he  filled  an  inferior  office 
in  the  excise,  and  where  he  terminated  his  life  in 
July,  1790,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

The  strength  and  originality  of  his  genius  pro- 
cared  him  the  notice  of  many  persons  distinguisk* 
ed  in  the  republie  of  letters,  and  among  othersj 
that  of  Dr.  Moore,  well  known  for  his  Fines  tf 
Society  and  Manner*  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Ibr  hif  Ze/uc0f  uad  vMriouB  other  works.  To  l\i\^ 
gemdtmMa  mur  poet  addressed  a  letter,  after  \kA 
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first  Tint  to  Edinburgh,  giving  a  historf  of  his 
life,  up  to  the  period  of  his  writing.  In  a  compo- 
sition never  intended  to  see  the  light,  elegance  or 
perfect  correctness  of  composition  will  not  be  ex- 
pected* These,  however,  will  be  compensated  by 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  poet,  as  he  gives 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  unfold  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  with  all  the  careless  vigour  and 
open  sincerity  of  his  mind. 

**  Mauchline,  2d  Augtutf  1787. 
«Sir, 

**  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  rambling 
•ver  the  country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with 
tome  Ungeiing  complaints,  originating,  as  I  take 
it,  in  the  stomach.  To  divert  my  spirits  a  little 
in  this  miserable  fog  of  ennut,  I  have  taken  a 
whim  to  give  you  a  history  of  myself.  My  name 
has  made  some  little  noise  in  this  country ;  you 
have  d<me  me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  very 
warmly  in  my  behalf;  and  I  think  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  whatxharacter  of  a  man  I  am,  and  how 
I  came  by  that  character,  may  perhaps  amuse  you 
in  an  idle  moment.  I  will  g^ve  you  an  honest 
aarrative,  thou|^  I  know  it  will  be  often  at  my 
•wn  expense ;  for  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have,  like 
Solomon,  whose  character,  excepting  in  the  trifling 
afikir  of  WMcfom,  I  sometimes  think  I  resemble,  I 
have,  I  say,  like  him  turned  my  eye*  to  behold 
madne**  and  folly ^  and  like  him  too,  fVequently 
shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  fViendship. 
•  •  •  After  you  have  perused  these  pages, 
should  you  think  them  trifling  and  impertinent,  I 
•nly  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  poor  author 
wrote  them  under  some  twitching  qualms  of  con- 
science, arising  from  a  suspicion  that  he  was  do- 
ing what  he  ought  not  to  do ;  a  predicament  he 
has  more  than  once  been  in  before. 

"  I  have  not  the  most  distant  pretensions  to  a«- 

•ume  that  character  which  the  .pye-coated  guar* 

dituiM  of  etcutcheons  call  a  gentlemau.     When  at 

'BUiolMu^  Uit  winter,  1  got  aequ»inxfi4  Vn  Vba 
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herald's  offiee,  and  looking  throui^  that  granary 
of.  honours,  I  there  fouiul  almost  every  name  of 
the  kingUom ;  bat  for  me, 

*  My  ancient  bat  i^^noble  blood 
Has  crept  thro*  scoundrels  ever  since  tlie  flood!^ 

(Sales,  purpare,  argent,  &e.  quite  disowned  me. 

**  My  father  was  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
son  of  a  ftrmcr,  and  was  thrown  by  early  nmfor- 
tunes  on  the  world  at  large ;  where,  after  many 
years  wanderings  and  sojoumings,  he  picked  ap  a 
iwetty  large  quantity  of  obaervation  and  experi- 
ence, to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my  little 
pretensions  to  wisdom.—!  hare  met  with  few  who 
understood  men^  their  manner*,  and  their  Tr<rr/«, 
equal  to  him;  but  stubborn,  ungainly  integrity, 
and  headlong,  ungovernable  irascibility,  are  dis- 
qualifying circiunstances ;    consequently  I   was 
bom  a  very  poor  man's  son.     For  the  first  six  or 
sei-en  years  of  my  life,  my  father  was  ganltnier  to 
a  worthy  gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ayr.     Had  he  continued  in  that  sta- 
tion,'! must  have  marched  off  to  lie  one  of  the 
little  underlings  about  a  farm-houfe;  but  it  wa^ 
his  dearest  wish  and  prayer  to  havu  it  in  his  power 
to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  e\-e,  till  they 
couU  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  so  with  the 
assistance  of  his  generous  master,  my  fhther  ven* 
tared  on  a  small  farm  on  his  estate.     At  those 
yoars  I  yna  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  any 
body.     I  was  a  good  dt-al  noted  for  a  reU'ntive 
menuHry,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something  in  my  dis- 
poation,  and  an  enthusiastic  ideot*  piety.->I  say 
idett  piety,  because   I   ^-as   then   but   a  chihlr 
Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings, 
I  made  an  excellent  English  scholar ;  and  b>-  the 
Ume  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  a 
critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  particles.    In  my 
inlknt  and  bo}'ish  days  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old 

•  Weot  ibr  ideotic 
Vol  T.  B 
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y«nies«  We  lired  rery  poorly :  I  was  a  dezteroUs 
ploughman  fbr  my  age ;  and  the  next  eldest  to  me 
was  a  hrother  (Gilhert),  who  could  drive  the  plough 
tvry  well,  and  help  me  to  thrash  the  com.  A  no- 
vel-writer might  perhaps  have  viewed  these  scenes 
with  some  satisfaction,  hut  so  did  not  I ;  my  in- 
dignation yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of  the 
1  -4  Ikctor's  insolent  threatening  letters,  which 
used  to  set  us  all  in  tears. 

**  This  kind  of  lifb—the  cheerless  gloom  of  ft 
beimit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave, 
hroQght  me  to  my  sixteenth  year ;  a  little  before 
which  period  I  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme. 
Yoa  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling  a  man 
and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labours  of 
harvest.   In  my  fifVeenlh  autumn,  my  partner  was 
a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  j-ounger  than  my- 
self. My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  the  power 
of  doing  her  justice  in  tiiat  langfuage,  but  you 
know  the  Scottish  idiom ;  she  was  a  bonnier  nveet^ 
§9tuie  lass.     In  short,  she,  altogether  unwittingly 
to  herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious  passion, 
which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse 
prudence,  and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be 
the  first  of  human  joys;  our  dearest  blessing  here 
below  i     How'  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot 
tell ;  you  medical  people  talk  much  of  Infection 
iVom  breathing  the  same  air,  the  touch,  &C.,  but  I 
never  expressly  said  I  lov»I  her.— Indeed  I  did 
not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening 
fVom  our  labours;  why  the  tunes  of  her  voice 
made  ray  heart-strings  thrill  like  an  .fiolian  harp ; 
and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  fdrious 
ratan  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and  this* 
ties.     Among  her  other  love4nspiring  qualities, 
she  sung  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  favourite  reel  to 
which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in 
rhyme.    I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine 
thmt  I  could  make  verses  tike  printed  ones,  com- 
po»d  kj  men  yvho  had  Greek  an&  Lsdii*,  ^\ix  xaei 
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^irl  sung^  a  song;  which  was  said  to  be  cumpokcd 
by  a  small  country  hurd^s  son,  on  one  of  his  fa- 
therms  maids,  with  ^honi  he  was  in  lo%-e;  and  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  at 
he ;  for  excepting  that  be  could  smear  sheep,  and 
cast  peati,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he 
had  no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself*. 

"  Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetr}-;  vhicli 
at  times  hare  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  my  highest  ei^joy- 
ment.  My  ikther  struggled  on  till  he  reached  the 
Arecdom  in  lus  lease,  when  he  entered  on  a  larger 
farm,  about  ten  miles  farther  in  the  countr}*.  I1ie 
nature  of  the  bargain  he  made,  was  such  as  to 
throw  a  little  ready  money  into  his  hands  at  the 
commencement  of  his  lease,  .othenftisc  the  aflTair 
would  have  been  impracticable.  For  four  }-ear« 
we  lived  comfortably  here  (  but  a  diiH  reiicc  com- 
mencing between  him  and  his  landlord  as  to  terms. 
aftM-  three  years  tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vor- 
tex of  litigation,  my  father  was  just  saved  from 
the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  a  coiuumptioii,  which, :  f- 
ter  two  years  promises,  kindly  st^'piied  in,  aiul  cai> 
ried  him  away,  to  vhere  the  wicked  crate  frtm 
trMibling,  and  ivhere  the.  weary  are  at  rett ! 

**  It  is  during  the  time  that  we  lived  on  this 
farm,  that  my  little  story  is  most  eventful.  I  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  iMrhaps  the  most 
ungainly  awkward  boy  in  the  parikh— no  s»litaire 
was  leas  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
What  I  knew  of  ancient  stor}*  was  gathertd  IVoin 
Salmon''*  and  Guthrie'*  geographical  granimars ; 
and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  modL-rn  niiinncn,  of 
literature,  and  criticism,  I  got  fh>m  the  Sprctafor, 
These,  with  Pope'*  Werk*^  some  plays  of  Shakcf 
peare,  Tull  and  Dick*on  on  Agriculture^  The  Ptm- 
theonf  Locke'*  E**aij  on  the  Human  Untlrrxtiiud- 
htgf  Staekhou*e^*  Uittory  of  the  Bihh\  Juttice'* 
Brituh  Carilener'*  Directory^  Bayle'*  Lecture*. 
Allan  Xamtay'*   frork*,  Taylor'*  Scripture  Doc 

*  See  J/tJfnuli,\\  No,  II,  yote  A. 
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:ne  tf  Original  5V'n,  A  Select  Collection  of  Engm 

th  Song*t  and  Hervei/t  Medifationtf  had  formed 

46  whole  of  my  reading.    The  collection  of  songs 

f«s  my  vade  mecunt,     I  pored  over  them  driving 

ay  cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  vene 

xy  verse;   careftilly  noting  the  true  tender,  op 

sublime,  from  affectation  and  fUstian.     I  am  con- 

▼inced  I  owe  to  this  practice,  much  of  my  critic^ 

craft,  such  as  it  is. 

**  In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners 
a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing^schooU— My 
/kther  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy  against 
these  meetings,  and  my  going  was  what  to  this 
moment  I  repent,  in  opi>osition  to  his  wishes.  My 
fktfaer,  as  I  said  before,  was  subject  to  strong  pas- 
sions ;  flrom  that  instance  of  disobedience  in  me, 
he  took  a  sort  of  dislike  to  me,  which  I  believe 
was  one  cause  of  the  dissipation  which  marked  my 
succeeding  years.  I  say  dissipation,  comparatively 
with  the  strictness,  and  sobriety,  and  regularity  of 
presb}terian  country  life ;  for  though  the  will-o- 
wisp  meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the 
sole  lights  of  my  path,  yet  early  ingprained  piety 
and  virtue  kept  me  fbr  several  years  afterwards 
¥rithin  the  line  of  innocence.  The  great  misfor- 
tune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim.  I  had  felt 
early  soiae  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they  were 
the  blind  g^pings  of  Homer*s  Cyclops  round  the 
walls  of  his  cave.  I  saw  my  father's  situation  en- 
tailed  on  me  perpetual  labour.  The  only  two 
opening^  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of 
fortune,  was  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or 
the  path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The 
first  is  so  contracted  an  aperture  I  never  could 
squeeze  myself  into  it— the  last  I  always  hated- 
there  was  contamination  in  the  very  entrance! 
Thus  abandoned  of  aim  or  view  in  life,  with  a 
strong  appetite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native 
hilarity,  as  fVom  a  pride  of  observation  and  re- 
maric;  a  constitutional  melancholy  or  hypochon- 
driasm  that  made  me  fly  si-Iitude ;  add  to  these  in- 
9catives  to  i odal  lifb|  my  rcputaxvQii  lot  >wM^u&Vi 
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knowledge,  a  eeruin  wild  logrical  talent,  and  a 
f  trength  of  thought,  something  like  the  nidimenw 
of  good  sense,  and  it  will  not  seem  surfHrizing  that 
I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest  where  I  Waited, 
or  any  great  wonder  that  alwajrs  where  two  or 
three  met  together,  there  was  I  among  them.  But 
far  beyond  all  other  impulses  of  my  heart,  was 
un  penchant  t  Padorable  tnoitH  du  genre  humaitu 
My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and  was  eternally 
lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other ;  and  as  in 
every  other  warfare  in  this  woiid,  my  fortune  was 
various;  sometimes  I  was  reeei>-ed  with  favour, 
and  sometimes  I  was  mortified  with  a  repulse.  A.t 
the  plough,  scythe,  or  reap^ook,  I  feared  n«i  com- 
petitor, and  thus  I  set  absoUittr  want  at  defiance ; 
and  as  I  never  cared  farther  for  my  labours  than 
while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I  spent  the  even- 
ings in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A  country 
Ud  seldom  carries  on  a  love-adventure  without  an 
assisting  confidant.  I  possessed  a  curiosity,  zeal, 
and  intrepid  dexterity,  that  recommended  me  as  a 
proper  second  on  these  occasions ;  and  I  dure  siiy, 
I  ft*lt  as  much  pleasure  in  being  in  the  secri't  of 
half  the  loves  of  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  a^  ever 
did  statesman  in  knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  the 
courts  of  Europe.— The  very  goow-feather  in  my 
hand  seems  to  know  instinctively  the  well-worB 
path  of  myima^iation,  the  ikvourite  theme  of  my 
song ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  giv- 
ing you  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  the  love-adven^ 
tares  of  my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of  the 
fhrmJiouse  and  cottage;  but  the  gnve  sons  uf 
scienee,  ambition,  or  avarice,  baptize  these  things 
by  tha  name  of  Follies.  To  the  sons  and  daugh> 
ters  of  labonr  and  poverty  they  are  matters  of  the 
most  serious  nature ;  to  them  the  ardent  hope,  the 
itden  inlerview,  the  tender  farewel,  are  the 
greatest  and  most  delicious  parts  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. 

**  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made 
some  alteration  in  my  mind  and  manners,  wa^^ 
tMMt  I  spear  my  nioittcenth  sajniucr  on  a  uau^* 
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giiag  coast,  a  good  diatanre  from  home,  at  a  noted 
•elkool,  to  learn  mezuuratioii,  survejriag)  diallhig. 
See.,  in  which  I  made  a  pretty  good  progreis.  But  I 
made  a  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. The  contratmnd  trade  was  at  that  time  very 
successful,  and  it  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fkll 
in  w  ith  those  who  carried  it  on.     Scenes  of  swag- 
gering riot  and  roaring  dissipation  were  till  this 
time  new  to  me,  but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social 
life.  Here,  though  I  learnt  to  fill  my  glass,  and  to 
mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I 
went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry ;  till 
the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  w  hich  is  al wa>*s  a 
carnival  in  my  bosom,  when  a  charming  filiette, 
who  lived  next  doer  to  the  school,  overset  my  trii 
gonometry,  ard  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 
sphere  of  my  studies.     I,  however,  struggled  on 
with  my  tines  and  ce-siues  for  a  ftw  days  more ; 
but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charming  noon 
to  take  tlte  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met  my  angt  1 

*  Like  ProserjMne  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  feirer  flower—' 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more 
good  at  school.  The  remaining  week  I  staid  I  did 
nothing  but  craze  the  faculties  of  my  soul  about 
her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her ;  and  the  two  last 
nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a 
mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest  and  innocent 
girl  had  kept  me  guiltless. 

**  I  rettimed  home  very  considerably  improved. 
My  reading  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important 
■didition  of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  Worics  *  I 
had  seen  human  nature  in  a  new  phasis ;  and  I 
engaged  several  of  my  sehool'i'ellows  to  keep  up  a 
literary  correspondence  with  me.  This  impro%-ed 
me  in  composition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection 
of  letters  by  the  wits  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I 
pored  over  them  most  devoutly..  I  kept  copies  of 
any  of  my  own  letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a 
roniptiri$(m  between  iheoi.  uA  iShit  Q%m-^<;k«w\Asa.  ^ 
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roost  of  my  correspondents,  flattered  my  vanity.  I 
carried  this  whim  so  far,  that  though  I  had  not 
three  farthing^  worth  of  business  in  the  world,  yet 
almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters  at 
if  I  had  been  a  Inroad  plodding  son  of  day-book 
and  ledger. 

**  My  life  flowed  on  much  in  the  same  course 
till  my  twenty-third  jrear,  Vhfe  Pamottr  rt  r/w 
la  bagatelle,  were  my  sole  principlet  of  action. 
The  addidon  of  two  more  authors  to  my  library 
gave  me  great  pleasure ;  Sterne  and  M^Kenxir^ 
Trutram  Shandy  and  T/ie  Man  0/  Feeling  were 
ray  bosom  favourites.  Poesy  was  still  a  darling 
walk  fbr  my  mind,  but  it  was  only  indulged  in  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  of  the  hour.  I  had  usually 
half  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  on  hand ;  I  took  up 
one  or  odier  as  it  suited  the  momentary  tone  of 
the  mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it  bordered 
on  fatigue.  My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up, 
raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they  got  vent  in 
rhyme ;  and  then  the  conning  over  my  v(*rses, 
like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into  quiet !  None  of  the 
rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print,  except  Winter, 
a  Dirge*,  the  eldest  of  my  priuted  pieces ;  The 
Death  9f  p99r  Mafllie*^  John  Barleycorn*,  and 
song*  first,  second,  and  third*.  Song  second  was 
the  ebolfition  of  that  passion  which  ended  the  fore- 
mentioned  school-business. 

*  My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  important 
senu  Partly  through  whim,  and  pertly  that  I 
widhed  to  set  about  doing  something  in  life,  I 
joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighbouring  town 
(Irvin)  to  learn  his  trade.  This  was  an  unlucky 
aflUr.  My  *  *  *  and  to  finish  the  whole,  as  we 
were  giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  year, 
ike  riiop  took  fire  and  burnt  to  asbes,  and  I  was 
leA  like  a  tme  poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence. 

**  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  thi^  scheme ;  the 
ckradi  of  misfbrtune  were  gathering  thick  round 
■  ■■  11  ■  ■"■ 

•  See  Poemt* 
B2 
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my  father's  head ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he 
was  yittMy  far  f^ne  in  a  consumption;  and  to 
crown  my  distresses,  a  belle  Jille,  whom  I  adored, 
and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  meet  me  in  the 
field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances  of  mortification.  The  finishing  evil 
that  hrougfat  up  the  rear  of  this  infernal  file,  was 
my  constitutional  melancholy  heing  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  for  three  months,  I  was  in  a 
state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hope- 
less  vrretches  who  hare  got  their  mittimus— ebr^art 
JS'cm  me,  ye  cursed* 

**  From  this  adventure  I  learned  something  of 
C  town  life ;  but  the  principal  thing  which  gave 
my  mind  a  turn,  was  a  friendship  I  formed  with 
a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble  character,  but  a  hap« 
less  son  of  misfortune.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sim- 
ple mechanic ;  but  a  great  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood taking  him  under  hia  patronage,  gfave  him  a 
genteel  education,  with  a  view  of  bettering  his 
situation  in  life.  The  patron  dying  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  launch  out  into  the  world,  the  poor  fel- 
low in  despair  went  to  sea ;  where,  after  a  variety 
of  good  and  ill  fortune,  a  little  before  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  haid  been  set  on  shore,  by  an 
American  privateer,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Con- 
naught,  stripped  of  every  thing.  I  cannot  quit 
this  poor  fellow's  story  without  adding,  that  he  is^ 
at  this  time  master  of  a  large  West-India  man  be- 
longing to  the  Thames. 

**  His  mind  was  fraught  with  independence, 
magnanimity,  and  every  manly  virtue.  I  loved 
ukd  adnured  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  course  strove  to  imitate  him.  In  some  measure 
I  succeeded  i  I  had  pride  before,  bat  he  tau^t  it 
to  flow  in  proptr  channels.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all 
attention  to  learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw,  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  where 
womMn  was  the  presiding  star;  but  he  spoke  of 
iUieit  Jove  with  the  kvity  of  %  sal!9r|  whidk  Mr 
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therto  I  hftd  reg;aided  with  horror.  Here  his 
IHendship  did  me  a  mischief,  and  the  eonie> 
quenee  was,  that  soon  after  I  resumed  the  ploiiji^, 
I  wrote  the  PoefV  Welcomie*,  My  readinj;  only 
increased  while  in  this  to¥m  by  two  stray  Tolnmes 
of  Pamela^  and  one  of  Ferdinand  Cwnt  Fathom^ 
whieh  gare  me  some  idea  of  novels.  Rhyme,  ex- 
eept  some  relig^us  pieces  that  are  in  print,  I  had 
given  up ;  bat  meeting^  with  Ferguwn**  ScUthh 
Poenu,  I  strunff  anew  my  wildly-sounding  i}Te 
with  emulating  vigour.  When  my  flithi*r  died, 
his  all  went  among  the  hell-hounds  that  growl  in 
the  kennel  of  justice ;  but  we  made  a  shift  to  col- 
lect a  little  money  in  the  flimily  amongst  us.  with 
which,  to  keep  us  togetlKT,  my  brother  and  I  took 
a  neighbouring  farm.  My  brother  ^-aiited  my 
hair4irainied  imagination,  as  well  as  my  social  and 
amorous  madness;  but  in  good  sense,  and  every 
sober  qualification,  he  was  fir  my  superior. 

*^  I  entered  on  this  fVirm  with  a  full  resohiiion, 
nme^  go  f«,  /  wiU  he  witr !  I  read  farming-hooks  ; 
I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  markets ;  and,  in 
short,  in  spite  of  ttu  devH^  and  the  Tvtrld,  and  the 
Jlethf  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  wise  man : 
hut  the  first  y^ar,  fVom  unfortunately  buying  bad 
seed,  the  second  flrom  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half 
our  crops.  This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  re- 
turned like  the  dog  to  his  vomits  and  the  sow  that 
roQt  vnuked^  to  her  -aaUincing  in  the  mirrf, 

**  I  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a  maker  of  rhj-mes.  The  first  of  luy  poe- 
tic offspring  that  saw  the  light,  was  a  burlesque 
lamentation  on  a  quarrel  between  two  reverend 
Cahriidsts,  both  of  them  dramatis  pertomr  in  my 
Bofy  Pair.  I  had  a  notion  myself,  that  the  piece 
had  some  merit ;  but  to  prevent  the  worst,  I  g:ivr 
a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  who  was  very  fuiiU  of 
Mch  thhigs,  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  gue.iS 

•  Rob  the  Rhymer' f  fTelcome  to  h\i  BflltiirTl 

t  See  AMendtar,  JV>.  tl.  2f#^fe  B. 
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who  was  the  author  of  it^  but  that  I  thought  it 
pretty  clever.  With  a  certain  description  of  the 
(der^',  as  well  as  laity,  it  met  wiih  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause. Holy  JVillie^t  Prayer  next  made  its  ap- 
pearance, aiul  alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much, 
that  they  held  sereral  meetings,  to  look  over  their 
spiritual  artillery,  if  haply  any  of  it  might  be 
pointt-d  against  profane  rhymers.  Unluckily  for 
me,  my  wanderiugs  led  me  on  another  side,  within 
point  blank  shot  of  their  heaviest  metal.  This  is 
the  unfortunate  story  that  gave  rise  to  my  print- 
ed poem,  The  Lament,  This  was  a  most  melan- 
choly affair,  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on, 
and  had  very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  qualifications  for  a  place  among  those 
who  have  lost  the  chart,  and  mistaken  the  reck- 
oning of  Rationality*.  I  gave  up  my  part  of  the 
ihrm  to  my  brother ;  in  truth  it  was  only  nomi- 
nally mine ;  and  made  what  little  prciiaration  was 
in  my  power  for  Jamaica.  But,  before  leaving 
my  native  country  for  ever,  I  resolved  to  publish 
my  poems.  I  weighed  my  productions  as  impar- 
tially as  was  in  my  power;  I  thought  they  had 
merit ;  and  it  was  a  de-Ucious  idea  that  I  should 
be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should 
never  reach  ray  ears — a  poor  negro-driver— or  per- 
haps a  \'ictim  to  that  inhospitable  clime,  and  gone 
to  the  world  of  spirits!  1  can  truly  say  thatf 
pauvre  inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  near- 
ly as  hi  gli  an  idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I 
have  at  tliis  moment,  when  the  public  has  decided 
in  their  favour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion,  that  the 
mistakes  and  blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  of  which  Me  see  thousands 
daily  gtiilty,  arc  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
themselves.— I'o  know  myself  had  been  all  along 
my  constant  study.  I  weighed  myself  alone ;  I 
balanced  myself  with  others ;  I  watched  every 
means  of  information,  to  see  how  much  ground  I 

•  An  explaoation  of  this  will  be  found  here- 
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occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet :  I  studied  assi- 
duously nature^s  design  in  my  formation ;  where 
the  lig^hts  and  shades  of  my  character  -were  in- 
tended. I  vas  pretty  confident  my  poems  would 
meet  with  some  applause ;  but,  at  the  worst,  the 
roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deafen  the  voiee  of 
censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West-Indian  scenes 
make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw  off*  six  hundred 
copies,  of  which  I  had  got  subscriptions  for  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.— My  vanity  was  hi|^ly 
gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  iVom  the 
puUic  ;  and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all  expenses  de- 
ducted nearly  twenty  pounds.  This  sum  came 
very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thiuking  of  indenting 
myself,  for  want  of  money  to  procure  my  pas* 
sage.  As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas, 
the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  xone,  I  took 
a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to 
sail  from  the  Clyde,  for, 

'  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

^  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  fVom  eo* 
rert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as 
some  ill-ad>ised  ptople  had  uncoupled  the  merci- 
less pack  of  the  law  at  my  hevN.  I  had  taken 
the  last  farewttll  of  my  few  iViends ;  my  chest  was 
on  the  road  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the  but 
song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  The 
gloomy  night  i*  gathering  faH*,  when  a  letter 
fhun  Dr.  Blaeklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  over- 
threw all  my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to 
my  poetic  amhitiont*  The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set 
of  critics,  for  whose  applause  I  had  not  dared  to 
hope.  His  opinion,  that  I  would  meet  with  en- 
couragement in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition, 
fired  me  so  much,  that  away  I  po»tt>d  for  that 
eit>-,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single 
letter  of  introduction.  The  baneful  star  that  had 
so  Icmg  shed  its  blastiug  influence  in  my  ze\ul\^ 

*  Sec  I'ee/rm        f  See  General  C^-respondcncc , 
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fbr  onee  made  a  reri^tion  to  the  nadir ;  and  h 
kind  proridenee  placed  me  under  the  patronage 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cmm.  Oublie-mn^  grand  Dieu,  *i  jamai*  Je  P 
mMiel 

**  I  need  relate  no  flurther.  At  Edinburgh  I 
was  in  a  new  world;  I  mingled  among  many 
classes  of  men,  but  all  of  them  new  to  me,  and  I 
was  all  attention  to  catch  the  characters  and  the 
manner*  living  at  they  rite.  Whether  I  have 
profited,  tune  will  show. 


**  My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  W. 
Her  very  elegant  and  friendly  letter  I  cannot  an- 
swer at  present,  as  my  presence  is  requisite  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  set  out  to-morrow*." 

At  the  period  of  our  poet's  death,  his  brother, 
Gilbert  Bums,  was  ignorant  that  he  had  himself 
written  the  foregoing  narrative  of  his  life  while 
in  Ayrshire ;  and  having  been  applied  to  by  Mrs. 
Dunlop  for  some  memoirs  of  his  brother,  he  com- 
plied with  her  request  in  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  narrative  is  chiefly  extracted.  When 
Gilbert  Bums  afterwards  saw  the  letter  of  our 
poet  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  made  some  annotations 
upon  it,  which  shall  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

Robert  Bums  was  bom  on  the  35th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1759,  in  a  small  house,  about  two  miles 
ftx>m  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  witlun  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Alloway  choreh,  which  his  poem  of  Tarn 
•*Shanter  has  rendered  immortalf.     The  name 

*  There  are  various  copies  of  this  letter,  in  the 
autbor^s  hand-writing ;  and  one  of  these,  evidently 
corrected,  is  in  the  book  in  which  he  had  copied 
several  of  his  letters.  This  has  been  used  fur  the 
pre»»f  with  some  omissions,  and  one  slight  altera- 
iioa  suggested  by  Gilbert  Bums. 
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which  the  poet  and  hi^  brother  modernized  into 
Bums,  was  originalijr  Burnet  or  Bumeu.  Their 
father,  William  Bumes,  was  the  son  of  a  fumer 
in  Kincardineshire,  and  had  reeeiwd  the  edaea- 
lion  common  in  S<eotland  to  persons  in  his  condi- 
tion of  lifSe'.  he  could  read  and  vrrite,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  His  fluniljr  haying 
Tallcn  into  reduced  circnrastances,  he  was  ccmi- 
peikd  to  leave  his  home  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  turned  his  stops  towards  the  south,  in  quest 
of  a  livelihood.  The  same  necessity  attended  hit 
elder  brother  Robert.  *'  I  have  often  heard  ny 
fsthi^r,*'  says  Gilbert  Bums,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  **  describe  the  anguish  of  mind  he  ftrit 
when  they  parted  fui  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  coih 
fines  of  their  native  place,  each  going  off  his  se- 
veral way  in  search  of  new  adventures,  and 
scareiiy  knowing  whither  he  went.  My  ikther 
undertook  to  act  as  a  gardener,  and  shaped  his 
rourse  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  wrought  hard 
when  he  caaild  get  work,  passing  throngli  a  varie- 
ty of  difficulties.  Still,  however,  he  endeavours! 
to  spare  something  for  the  support  of  his  aged  pa- 
rent, and  I  recollect  hearing  him  mention  his 
having  sent  a  bank-note  for  this  purpose,  when 
money  of  that  kind  was  so  scarce  in  Kincardine- 
shire, that  they  scarcely  knew  bow  to  employ  it 
when  it  arrived."  From  Edinburgh,  William 
Bumes  passed  westward  into  the  county  of  Ayr, 
whef«  he  engaged  himself  as  a  gardener  to  the 
laird  of  Fairly,  with  wliom  he  livpd  two  years, 
then  changing  his  service  for  that  of  CrawrDnl-  of 
Doonside.  At  length  being  di-sirous  of  settling  in 
Gfe,  he  took  a  perpetual  lease  of  seven  acres  of 

road  Aram  A}T  to  May-bole,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Port-Patrick.  When 
the  poet*s  father  afterwards  removed  to  Tarbol- 
tOD  parish,  he  sold  his  Icitse-hold  right  in  this 
house  and  a  fhm  acres  of  land  adjoining,  to  tlie 
corponuian  of  MkofHamken  in  Ayr.     It  is  rAVf  a. 
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knd  from  Dr.  Campbell,  phyiician  in  Ayr,  with 
the  view  of  cmnmenciiig  nunery^nan  and  public 
gardener ;  and  having  built  a  houie  upon  it  with 
his  own  hands,  married,  in  December,  1757,  Agnet 
Brown,  the  mother  of  our  poet,  who  still  survives. 
The  first  IVnit  of  this  marriage  wu  Robert,  the 
sulyect  of  these  memoirs,  bom  on  the  25th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1759,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  Be- 
fore William  Bumes  had  made  much  progress  in 
preparing  his  nursery,  he  was  withdrawn  from 
that  undertaking  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  purchased 
the  estate  of  DooiUiolm,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  engaged  him  as  his  gardener  and 
overseer;  and  this  was  his  situation  when  our 
poet  was  bom.  Though  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  he  lived  in  his  own  house,  his  wifb  ma- 
naging her  family  and  her  little  dairy,  which 
consisted  sometimes  of  two,  sometimes  of  three 
milch  cows;  and  this  state  of  unambitious  con- 
tent continued  till  the  year  1766.  His  son  Robert 
was  sent  by  him  in  his  sixth  year  to  a  school  at 
AUoway  M^ln,  about  a  mile  distant,  taught  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Campbell ;  but  this  teacher 
being  in  a  few  months  appointed  master  of  the 
work-house  at  Ayr,  William  Bumes,  in  coqj  unc- 
tion with  some  other  heads  of  families,  engaged 
John  Murdoch  in  his  stead.  The  education  of  our 
poet,  and  of  his  brother  Gilbert,  was  in  common, 
and  of  their  proficiency  under  Mr.  Murdoch,  we 
have  the  following  account :  ^  With  him  we  learnt 
to  read  English  tolerably  well*,  and  to  write  a  lit- 
tle. He  taught  us  too  the  English  granunar.  I 
was  too  young  to  profit  much  fh>m  his  lessons  in 
grammar,  but  Robert  made  some  proficiency  in  it, 
a  circumstance  of  considerable  weight  in  iJie  un- 
folding of  his  genius  and  character ;  as  he  soon 
became  remarkable  for  the  fluency  and  correctness 
of  his  expression,  and  read  the  few  books  that 
came  in  his  w^ay  with  much  pleasure  and  improve- 
meat;  for  even  then  he  was  a  reader  when  he 

*  Letter  i)rom  Gilbert  Burns  to  Mr».  IJuTjawT?. 
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Maid  get  a  book.  MuWIoeli,  wbofe  library  at 
that  time  bad  no  great  variety  in  it,  lent  him  The 
Life  tf  Hannidal^  which  was  the  fint  book  he 
read  (the  sehool*books  excepted),  and  almost  the 
oaly  one  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  while 
he  was  at  sdM»ol ;  for  The  Lifir  of  IVallmre^  i»hleh 
he  eiasies  with  it  in  one  of  hit  letters  to  yon,  he 
did  not  see  for  some  years  afterwards,  when  he 
borrowed  it  fnmi  the  Uacksraith  who  shod  our 
hones." 

It  a]^>ean  that  William  Bumes  approved  him^ 
self  greatly  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  by  his 
intelligence,  industry,  and  integrity.  In  eonse- 
quence  of  this,  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  in* 
terest,  Mr.  Ferguson  leased  1dm  a  Arm,  of  which 
we  have  the  folfewing  account. 

**  The  IWrra  was  upwards  of  seventy  acres* 
(between  eighty  and  ninety  English  statute  mea- 
sure), the  rent  of  which  was  to  be  Amy  pounds 
annually,  for  the  first  six  years,  and  afterit-ards 
forty-five  pounds.  My  father  endeavoured  to  sell 
his  least-hold  property,  for  the  purpoiic  of  stock' 
ing  this  farm,  but  at  that  time  was  unable,  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  lent  him  a  hundrt-d  pounds  fbr  that 
purpose.  He  removed  to  his  nrw  hituation  at 
Whiuuntide,  1766.  It  was,  I  think,  not  above  two 
years  after  this,  that  Murdoch,  onr  tutor  and 
friend,  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  be- 
ing no  school  near  us,  and  our  little  services  be- 
ing useAil  on  the  farm,  my  father  undertook  to 
teach  us  arithmetic  in  the  winter  evening^,  by 
candle-light,  and  in  this  way  my  two  elder  sisters 
got  all  the  education  they  received.  I  remember 
a  eircumttanee  that  happened  at  this  time,  whicli, 
though  trifling  in  itself,  is  fVcsh  in  my  memory, 
and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  ni} 
brothiT.  Murdoch  came  to  spend  a  night  villi 
us,  and  to  take  hi.i  leave  when  he  was  about  to  gu 

•  Letter  of  Gilbert  Kums  to  Mrs.  Dnnlop.  The 
name  of  this  Ibrm  ii  MoaBt  OUpViftvt,  Va  Kvt  -^^ 
rUk, 
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"  Nothing,"  continues  Gilbert  Burns,  *'  could 
be  more  retired  than  our  general  manner  of  liring 
at  Mount  Olipbant ;  we  rarely  saw  any  body  but 
the  members  of  our  own  family.     There  were  no 
boys  of  our  own  age,  or  near  it,  in  the  neigh* 
bourfaood.    Inteed  the  greatest  part  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity,  was  at  that  time  possessed  by 
diopkeepers,  and  people  of  that  stamp,  who  had 
retired  Arom  business,  or  who  kept  their  farm  in 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  they  followed 
business  in  town.     My  father  was  for  some  time 
almost  the  only  companion  we  had.     He  convers- 
ed fhmiliariy  on  all  sulyects  with  us  as  if  we  had 
been  men,  and  was  at  gpreat  pains  while  we  ac- 
companied him  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  to'  lead 
the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to 
increase  our  knowledge,  or  confirm  us  in  virtu- 
ous habits.     He  borrowed  Salmon**  Ce«grqphieai 
Grammar  for  us,  and  endeavoured  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  and  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  the  world ;  while  fVom  a  book- 
society  in  Ayr,  he  procured  for  us  the  reading  of 
'  Derham^t  Phytico  and  Astro-Theology^  and  Ray*9 
WUdom  of  God  in  the  Creation^  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  sutronomy  and  natural  history.     Robert 
read  all  these  books  with  an  avidity  and  industry 
scarcely  to  be  equalled.     My  father  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  Stackhouoe^o  HUtory  of  the  Bible, 
then  lately  published  by  James  Meuros  in  Kil- 
marnock ;  fVom  this  Robert  collected  a  competent 
knowledge  of  ancient  history ;  for  no  book  was 
so  voluminous  su  to  slacken  his  industry,  or  so  an- 
tiquated as  to  damp  his  researches.     A  brother 
of  my  mother,  who  had  lived  with  us  some  time, 
and  had  learnt  some  arithmetic  by  our  winter 
evening's  candle,  went  into  a  bookscller^s  shop  in 
Ayr,  to  purchase  T/ie  Ready  Reckoner,  or  Trades' 
Tnan^o  oure  Guide,  and  a  book  to  teach  him  to 


aside)  disgust  or  ridicule,  where  he  meant  to  have 
awakened  pity  or  horror,  is  what  w\U  itfA.  >afe  vc^ 
pvtei  f  tkBt  JOMter  •f  the  pasnom*  *&< 
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writ*  fcttoi.  Loddlr,  in  Iht  pU«  of  T^  Can. 
fliu  Luter  Writer,  Ik  got  b;  oMiikt  ■  tmM 
caOEcttm  tt  lentn  br  iIk  man  onainii  writcn, 
«i(h  ■  flew  (rnriUf  dirceiiani  tbr  ■luinSng  an 
*ur  epiit^Brj  Mf  k-.  T\u  bosk  ni  to  Robert 
of  the  gmt«t  CDiu«|ven«*  It  iniptnd  him 
with  ■  RRiBE  dcrin  to  eiMl  in  lcttn>wrlllne, 
vhUe  it  fantiihed  faiin  wiifa  modeli  by  nine  of 
the  6in  «rHert  in  our  iui^ig*. 

"  Vj  brotbrr  wi  about  thirteen  or  fourteen. 


linled  villi  till  towirdi  the  pnlod  af  hi 
lencinR  authar.  Tilt  thBI  time  too  be  n 
Ml  mueiiiiimied  nitli  Melding,  li'h  Smollt 

oliiinei  of  Ptrrgrine  Pictlt  Hcepteii},  ail 
t,  viik  RDbrrlKiD,  «id  almoal  all  our  lulhoi 

my  lather  bmrowed  m  Toliime  of  En^ii 
7  IVom  Mr.  Hkmiiivn  of  BDnnreehLlt^i  gt\ 
:     II  tmted  rflbe  teign  arjimri  the  fln 


t-hihtren.  About  thi<  time  Alurdorb.  our  Hprmi  r 
te«ber,  ftAer  having  been  in  diflereiit  pUcei  in 
lite  conntr)',  knd  hiving  uught  n  «eh»l  lome 
time  in  Dumfriri,  eame  to  be  tlie  rftabliihi'd 
leneher  of  the  En^Hih  iauguBEe  in  Ayr.  ft  cii^ 
enmitance  of  comidenbie  cooiequenee  to  ul. 
Tbe  Tvmembnnee  of  my  Iblher'i  former  Oiend- 
•*^  'nf  Ail  artaeAmeDt  lo  my  brolhtr,  mnde  him 
•if  emy  lUng  In  hu  power  f»r  vm  IniptoTtTOrM. 
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at  xu  Pope's  woriu,  tnd  some  otber  poetry, 
jrst  that  we  bad  an  opportunity  of  reading-, 

^ting  what  is  contained  in  Tfie  Engluh  CoU 

ctUtt,  and  in  the  ▼olurae  xxt  The  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gmxime  for  1772 ;  exeepting*  alio  those  exteilent 
new  »0ng*  that  are  hawked  about  the  coantry  in 
taiskets,  or  exposed  on  stalls  in  the  streets. 

**  The  sommer  after  yre  had  been  at  Dalrymple 
sduMriy  my  father  sent  Robert  to  Ayr  to  revise  his 
Bnglish  gnuumar,  with  his  fbrmer  umeher.  lie 
had  bees  there  only  one  week,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return,  to  assist  at  the  harvest.  When 
the  harvest  was  over  he  went  back  to  school, 
where  he  remained  two  weeks;  and  this  com- 
pletes the  account  of  bis  school  education,  ex- 
eepting  one  summer  quarter  some  time  after^ 
wards,  that  he  attended  the  parish  school  of  Kirk- 
Osw^ds  (where  he  lived  with  a  brother  of  my 
mother*s)  to  learn  surveying. 

**■  During  the  two  last  weeks  that  he  m-as  with 
Murdoch,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  lennung 
French,  and  he  communicated  the  instructions  he 
received  to  my  brother,  who,  when  he  returned, 
brought  home  mith  him  a  French  dictionary  and 
gnunmar,  and  the  Adventure*  of  Telemachut  in 
the  originaL  In  a  little  while,  by  the  atsintance  of 
these  books,  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  as  to  read  and  understand  any 
French  andimr  in  prose.  This  was  considered  a« 
a  sort  of  prodigy,  and,  through  the  medium  of 
Mnrdodi,  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  seve- 
ral lads  in  Ayr,  who  were  at  that  time  gobbling 
French,  and  the  notice  of  some  Ikmilies,  parttcu- 
lariy  that  of  Dr.  Malcolm,  where  a  kuoMk-dge  of 
French  was  a  recommendation. 

**  Observing  the  fkeility  with  which  lie  had  ac- 
quired the  French  language,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
estabUihed  writing-master  in  Ayr,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
doch's partieular  ftiend,  having  himself  acquired 
a  considerable  knoi»-ledge  of  the  Latin  language 
by  Us  own  industry,  without  ever  baVu^tS  \e«x\vv 
it  at  aebeol,  mdrited  Robert  to  make  tb.«  ««ni^  v^ 


Afneabij  n  lUi  utritc,  h?  iranhuHl  Tie  HuM 
wntf  tf  the  Latin  Tmgtte^  but  finding  tlua  amd] 
drr  unl  unintcreatinf:,  ii  wu  qqickJy  Uid  uide 
He  ficqoenll^  returned  to  bit  JtuttimentM  on  Ul] 
lillle  chigtia  or  diiai^iniineDtt  panieiilu-lf  ii 


week  «i  Bon.     ObKrving  himieir  the  ri 
that  wonld  mttuk  to  thii  tan  of  eomtnci 

Inl,  but  the;  lU  ended. 


^  of  him 


lU,  I 


lurv  biliary.     He  continued   Ibr  Mme  ftui   n 
mpeend  uid   uteful    teteher  at  Ayr,  tilJ  one 

luppevd   to    ipesk  lomewhil  diveipccinill;  of 
Br*  DAlrympk,  tbe  puiib  miuiater,  wbo  hwl  not 

Kir  emilled.     In  Ajr  be  mi(tl  ■■  well  hiTs 
•poken  bUiphemT.     He  (bond  it  propei  to  gire 


bv  been  t  eoabdemble  time  muried,  md  kep]» 

■^  The  Ikthv  of  Dr-  PHtenon,  now  pbjtieiBU 
u  Ayr,  wu  I  belKve  ■  TiiIiTe  of  Aberdeeniliira, 
and  *M  one  or  tbe  catablUhed  tueben  in  Ayr 
«h(n  aj  fklber  mtled  in  the  DeighbouTboiid.  He 
earlj  recogniied  my  fkther  as  ■  fejiow  native  oT 
Ite  nsnb  of  Scotland,  and  a  Eeniin  degree  of  in- 
tiuaey  lubuitfd  beiweea  Ibem  during  Mr.  Fatcf- 
HMi^i  liJ^.  After-  fail  deiAb,  hi*  widow,  whu  it  ^ 
rer^  getlOvl  tf omAn,  and  or  freat  worth,  delight- 
ad  ia  didBg  wAal  (be  tbmi^t  het  kuibaail  waoM 


M 


tf«r,  PopcU  TrantlatUn  9f  Htmer,  and  •crt- 
her  books  thai  w<*rp  of  use  to  at.     Mount 
ant,  the  turm  my  fatht  r  posst'sst.'d  in  the  pa- 
f  Ayr,  is  almost  the  very  poorest  soil  I  know 
a  ttate  of  cultivation.     A  stronf^*r  proof  of 
cannot  give,  than  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ardinary  rise  in  the  \-alue  of  lands  in  Scot- 
it  was,  after  a  considerable  sum  laid  out  in  , 
mng  it  by  the  proprietor,  let.  a  few  yean                   I 
Itc  pounds  per  annum  lower,  than  the  rent 
fbr  it  by  my  father  thirty  years  ago.     My 
r  in  consequence  of  this  soon  came  into  dif-  ■   ■  • 
ies,  which  were  iiicn>a9ied  by  the  Iom  of  se-  '  ' 
of  his  cattle  by  accidents  and  disease.— To 
uflltiiigs  of  misfortuiK%  we  could  only  op- 
hard  labour  ami   the   most  rigid  ecoiwuiy.                   '.;:  '.j 
lived    very    si»aringly.     For    sevt>ral    year«                    . '  I 
ter*s  meat  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  ^shile                    ;!  'r 
e  members  of  the  family  exerted  themselves  '  • 
e  utmost  of  thtir  strength,  and  rather  be- 
lt, in  the  labours  of  the  farm.     My  brother 
*  age  of  thirteen  assisted  in   thrashing  the 
fd  eom,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  princijuil  la- 
ir on  thi>  flimi.   fikr  we  iiad  iiit  hired   M-n-Hnt. 


n 
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was  in  a  gfreat  measure  the  cause  of  that  depres- 
sion of  spirits  with  which  Rohert  was  so  often  af- 
flicted through  his  whole  life  afterwards.  At  this 
time  he  was  almost  constantly  aflSicted  in  the 
evenings  with  a  dull  headrache,  whidi  at  a  future 
period  of  his  life,  was  exchanged  for  a  palpiution 
of  the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of  fainting  and 
suflfoeation  in  his  hed,  in  the  night  time. 

**  By  a  stipulation  in  my  father^s  lease,  he  had 
a  rig^t  to  throw  it  up,  if  he  thought  proper,  at  the 
ead  of  every  sixth  year.  He  attempted  to  fix 
himself  in  a  better  farm  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
years,  but,  failing  in  that  attempt,  he  continued 
where  he  was  fbr  six  years  more.  He  then  took 
the  farm  of  Lochlea,  of  130  acres,  at  the  rent  of 
twenty  shillings  an  acre,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbol- 

ton  of  Mr.  — then  a  merchant  in  Ayr,  and 

now  (1797)  a  merchant  in  LiverpooL,  He  re- 
moved to  this  farm  at  Whitsunday,  1777,  and  pos- 
sessed it  only  seven  years.  No  writing  had  ever 
been  made  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  a 
misunderstanding  took  plaee  respecting  them; 
the  subjects  in  dispute  were  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  decision  involved  my  father^s  afikirs 
in  ruin.  He  lived  to  know  of  this  decision,  but 
not  to  see  any  execution  in  consequence  of  it.  He 
died  on  the  13  th  of  February,  1784. 

*^  The  seven  years  we  lived  in  Tarbolton  pa- 
rish (extending  fhun  the  seventeenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  my  brother^s  age),  were  not  mariced 
hy  much  literary  improvement ;  but,  during  this 
time,  the  fbundation  was  laid  of  certain  habits  in 
my  brother's  character,  winch  afterwards  became 
but  too  fwominent,  and  which  maUce  and  envy 
have  taken  delight  to  enlargpe  on.  Though  when 
young  he  was  bashftil  and  awkward  in  his  iuter- 
eonrse  widi  women,  yet,  when  be  approached 
.manhood,  his  attachment  to  their  society  became 
▼cry  strong,  and  he  was  cmistantly  the  victim  of 
some  ISur  enslaver.  The  symptoms  of  his  passion 
were  often  such  as  nevly  to  equal  those  of  the 
Sappho,    I  n«Ter,  usteed,  knew  tlut 
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he  fainted^  tunk^  and  di/'d  aicay^  but  thr  uq;ii»- 
lions  of  h\%  iiiiiid  and  body,  excp«dc-d  niiy  UiUik  of 
the  kiiKl  I  ever  knew  in  real  life.  He  had  alHay« 
a  particular  Jealousy  of  people  who  were  rii-Iii-r 
than  Iiimteif,  or  who  had  more  consequence  in 
life.  His  love,  tberefore,  rarely  settled  on  per- 
koni  of  this  description.  When  lie  seli-eti  d  any 
one  out  of  the  Boveri.'igfnt7  of  his  go<id  pli*nniire  to 
whom  be  shoukl  pay  his  particular  attention.  \he 
was  instantly  invented  with  a  sufficient  ^tock  of 
chanus,  out  of  the  plentiful  stores  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  there  was  often  a  i^-al  dlssiisii- 
litude  between  his  fair  captivator,  as  khe  up|H'iir- 
ed  to  others,  and  as  she  sceuied  whiMi  itivrtti-d 
with  the  attributes  he  gave  her.  One  f^  iiemlly 
reigiK-d  paramount  in  his  affl-ctions  ;  hut  as  Yo- 
rick^s  afTectious  flowed  out  towanls  M.ndara  de 
L~  at  th«^  remise  door,  while  thi-  etemnl  vows  uf 
Kiiza  were  upon  him,  so  Robert  wai  fWqwiitly 
encountering  other  attractions,  whieh  formed  so 
many  underplots  in  the  drama  of  his  love.  At 
these  connexions  were  guverm'd  by  the  strictest 
rules  of  vir.ue  and  modesty  (fVum  which  he  never 
deviated  till  be  reached  his  23d  year),  he  became 
ajixious  to  be  in  a  situation  to  luarr}*.  This  was 
nut  likely  to  be  koon  the  case,  wlr.h'  he  remained 
a  flirnier,  ns  the  stoekinfi^  of  u  farm  ii  quirt-d  a 
sum  of  money  ho  had  no  prohutiiliiy  f  bi'inc^  niat- 
UT  of  fur  a  great  while.  He  bi-frnn.  thi  ref.>n-,  to 
think  of  trying  some  othi.r  line  of  lift.  H-  aiid 
I  had  for  several  jears  taken  htitd  of  my  father, 
for  the  purpose-  of  r.iiiing  tUx  on  our  own  ac> 
count.  In  the  cui.rse  of  hi  Ming  it.  llol»-  rt  iM-gan 
to  think  of  tuniiiig  fla\-dr.s<vr,  both  as  )M-iiig 
suitable  to  his  grand  vi-.-w  of  st-ttling  in  life,  and 
as  iu!iservii  ni  to  tht  flux  nisiiig.  He  accordingly 
wrought  at  the  busi:.css  of  a  fla\-dn-ss.-r  in  Irvine 
fiir  tiz  months,  but  atjandon^il  it  at  tliat  p<  riud.  ai 
neither  agn-eiug  with  his  health  nur  invli.mtioiw 
In  Irvine  he  had  cujitravt-  d  so;ne  acquaintance, 
of  a  IVcer  maimer  of  iliitiki-.g  and  livi  -c;  \bAn  \vi 
had  tetA  ated  to,  wbosy-  society  pc-pan-d  buu.  lot 
red.  I.  c 
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overleaping  the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue,  ivhich  had 
hitherto  restrained  him.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review  (in  his  24th  year),  and  soon 
after  his  father^s  death,  he  was  fXimished  with  the 
ral^ect  of  his  epistle  to  John  Rankin.     During 
this  period,  aiko,  he  became  a  fVee-mason,  whieh 
vas  his  first  introduction  to  the  life  of  a  boon- 
companion.  ^  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances), and  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  on  Scotch 
drink  (which  seems  to  have  misled  his  hi»torians), 
I  do  not  recollect,  during  these  seven  years,  nor 
till  towards  the  end  of  his  commencing  author 
(when  his  growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being 
•ften  in  company),  to  have  ever  seen  him  intoxi- 
cated, nor  was  he  at  all  given  to  drinking.     A 
stronger  proof  of  the  general  sobriety  of  his  con- 
duct need  not  be  required,  than  what  I  am  about 
to  give.     During  the  whole  of  the  time  we  lived 
in  the  farm  of  Lochlea  with  my  father,  he  allow- 
ed my  brother  and  me  such  wages  for  our  labour, 
as  he  gave  to  other  labourers,  as  a  part  of  which, 
every  article  of  our  clothing  manufactured  in  the 
fkmily  was  regularly  accounted  for.     When  my 
ftther*s  affairs   drew  near  a  crisis,   Robert   and 
I  took  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  consistuig  of  118 
acres,  at  the  rent  of  90/.  per  annum  (the  fkrm  on 
which  I  live  at  present),  iVom  Mr.  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, as  an  asylum  for  the  family  in  case  of  the 
worst.     It  was  stocked  by  the  property  and  indi- 
vidual savings  of  the  whole  family,  and  was  a 
joint  concern  among  "Us.     Kvery  member  of  th( 
family  was  allowed  ordinary  wages  fur  the  labou 
he  performed  on  the  farm.     My  brother's  aJlov 
ance  and  mine  was  seven  pounds  per  amium  eacJ 
And,  during  the  whole  time  this  family  concei 
lasted,  which  was  four  years,  as  well  as  durii 
the  preceding  period  at  Lochlea,  his  expenses  i 
ter  in  any  one  year  exceeded  his  slender  incoi 
As  I  was  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  fkii 
accounts,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can  be 
ittSmcy  ia  ikk»  statemesit,  in  my  brother's  fhr 
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Hit  tempennee  and  fhigality  were  erery  thing 
that  could  be  wished. 

**  The  farm  of  Motsfnel  lies  verj'  hi|^,  and 
mostly  on  a  eold  wet  bottom.  I'ht*  firft  four 
jean  that  we  were  on  the  farm  were  Tery  ftosty, 
and  the  spring  was  very  late.  Our  crops  in  con- 
•tqoenee  were  very  unprofitable,  and  uotMiih- 
standing  our  utmost  diligtrnce  and  econouiy,  we 
Ibund  ourselves  obliged  to  give  up  our  bargain, 
with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  original 
stock.  It  was  during  these  four  yvars,  that  Ro- 
bert fanned  his  connexion  with  Jean  Armour,  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Burns.  This  coiinfxion  emutd  no 
linger  be  concraM^  about  the  time  wt-  came  to  a 
final  determii:ation  to  quit  the  fimi.  Robert 
durst  not  engagt-  with  a  family  in  his  poor  unsi't^ 
tied  state,  but  was  anxious  to  shield  his  partner 
by  every  means  in  his  power  firora  the  conse- 
quences of  their  imprudence.  It  was  agni-d, 
therefore,  between  tht  m,  that  they  should  make  a 
legal  aekiiowledg^eiit  of  an  imgiilar  and  privute 
marriage,  that  he  should  go  to  Jamaica  to  fmsh 
hU  f'irtunct  *^  *^^  >b<^  should  n-maiu  with  her 
fkther  till  it  might  please  Providence  to  put  the 
means  of  supporting  a  famil>  in  his  p«>wer. 

**  Mrs.  Bums  was  a  great  favuiiriu-  of  her  Ik- 
ther*s.  The  intimation  of  a  nutrriage  was  the 
first  suggestion  he  received  of  her  renl  situation. 
He  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  fkinted  a«  ay. 
The  marriage  did  not  appear  to  him  to  make  the 
matter  any  betttr.  A  husband  ui  Jamaica  ap- 
pCfutvd  to  him  and  to  his  h  ife  little  better  than 
none,  and  an  effectual  bar  to  any  other  pro«p<cts 
of  a  aettU'Dftem  in  life  that  their  daughter  might 
have.  They,  therefore,  expn  ssed  a  wish  to  her, 
that  the  written  papers  which  rtsp«cted  the  mar- 
riage diould  be  cai.cilled,  and  thus  the  marriitge 
rendered  void.  .  In  her  melar.choly  sute,  she  fi'lt 
the  deepest  remorse  at  having  brought  such  heavy 
afllietiuii  on  parents  that  loved  htr  so  UuUerlY^ 
and  snbmitttd  to  their  entreaties.  TVvv\t  viVitek 
wMt  imeatioaed  to  Robert.     He  f«U  iko  ^MttV*^ 
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■ngukh  of  mind.  He  oflTered  to  stay  at  home,  and 
provide  for  his  wife  and  family  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  his  daily  labours  could  provide  for  them ; 
that  being  the  only  means  in  his  power.  £ven 
this  offer  they  did  not  approve  of ;  for  humble  as 
Miss  Armour's  station  was,  and  great  though  her 
imprudence  had  been,  she  still,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
partial  parents,  mig^t  look  to  a  better  connexion 
than  that  with  my  friendless  and  unhappy  bro- 
ther, at  that  time  without  house  or  hiding-place. 
Robert  at  length  consented  to  their  wishes,  but 
his  feelingt  on  this  occasion  were  of  the  most  dis- 
tracting nature,  and  the  impression  of  sorrow  was 
Bot  effaced,  till  by  a  regular  marriage  they  were 
indissolubly  united.  In  the  state  of  mind  which 
this  separation  produced,  he  wished  to  leave  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible,  and  agreed  with  Dr. 
Douglas  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  as  an  assistant  over- 
seer, or,  as  I  believe  it  is  called,  a  book-keeper,  on 
his  estate.  As  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay 
his  passage,  and  the  vessel  in  which  Dr.  Douglas 
was  to  procure  a  passage  for  him  was  not  expect- 
ed to  sail  for  some  time,  Mr.  Hamilton  advised 
him  to  publish  his  poems  in  the  mean  time  by 
subscription,  as  a  likely  way  of  getting  a  little 
money  to  provide  him  more  liberally  in  necessa- 
ries for  Jamaica.  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  sub- 
scription bills  were  printed  immediately,  and  the 
printing  was  commenced  at  Kilmarnock,  his  pre- 
parations going  on  at  the  same  time  for  his  voyage. 
The  reception,  however,  which  his  poems  met 
with  in  the  world,  and  the  Ariends  they  procured 
him,  made  him  change  hii  resolution  of  going  to 
Jamaica,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  ^publish  a  second  edition.  On  his  return,  in 
happier  circumstances,  he  renewed  his  connexion 
with  Mrs.  Bums,  and  rendered  it  permanent  by 
an  union  for  life. 

**  Thus,  Madam,  have  I  endeavoured  to  give 

jou  a  simple  narrative  of  the  leading  circum- 

seauees  in  my  brother's  early  life.  The  remaining 

^P^rt  he  spent  in  £diiibargh,  or  in  DuxB£c«ir%\ux«^ 
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tnd  iti  incidenu  are  at  well  known  to  yon  ai  to 
me.  Hii  gvniiit  haying  procured  him  your  pa- 
tronage and  friendship,  this  g^ve  rise  to  the  cttr- 
respondenee  between  yon.  in  which  I  belien*  hh 
sentiment!  were  di-liTtT«.>d  with  the  most  mpect- 
Aii,  but  moft  unreserved  confidence,  and  which 
only  terminated  with  thu  last  da>-s  of  his  life.*' 

This  narratiTe  of  Gilbert  Bums  may  serve  at  a 
OMnmentary  on  the  preceding  sketch  of  onr  poet's 
life  by  himself.  It  will  be  seen,  tiiat  the  distnie> 
tion  of  mind  which  he  mentions  (/>•  30),  arose 
tmm  Ae  distress  and  sorrow  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved hia  fitture  wife.— The  mhole  circumstances 
att«mding  this  connexion  are  certainly  of  a  very 
lingular  nature*. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  IVom  the  foregoing 
■arrative,  how  much  the  children  of  William 
Burnet  were  indebted  to  their  father,  who  was 
•ertainly  a  man  of  uncommon  talents ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  possessed  any  portion  of 
that  Tivid  imagination  for  which  the  sulyeet  of 
these  memoin  was  distinguished.  In  page  30,  it 
is  obaenred  by  our  poet,  that  his  fhther  had  an  un- 
aeeountaUe  antipathy  to  danciug^chools,  and  that 
his  attending  one  of  these,  brought  on  him  hit 
displeatare,  and  even  dislike.  On  thit  obtervation 
Gilbert  hat  made  the  followiug  remark,  which 
teems  entitled  to  implicit  credit.—**  I  womkr  h«}W 
Robert  could  attribute  to  our  father  (hut  lasting 
resentment  of  hit  going  to  a  dancing-school 
against  his  will,  of  which  he  was  incapaUe.  I 
belive  the  truth  was,  that  he  about  this  time  be- 
gan to  aee  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of  my  bro- 
ther*! psuiiont,  at  well  as  hit  not  being  amenable 


*  In  page  S7,  the  poet  mentions  his—**  skulking 
ftnm  covert  to  covert,  under  the  terror  of  a  jail."— 
The  **  pswk  of  the  law"  were  **  uncoupled  at  his 
heeb,**  to  oUige  him  to  find  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  hit  twin-children,  whum  Yux  was  not 
permitted  to  le^timate  by  a  marriage  witYi  \V«\t 
rf 
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to  counsel,  which  often  irritated  my  father ;  and 
which  he  would  naturally  think  a  danciugwschot^ 
wa»  not  likely  to  correct.  But  he  was  proud  of 
Robert's  gpenius,  which  he  bestowed  more  expense 
in  cultivating,  than  on  the  rc'St  of  the  family,  in 
the  instances  of  sending  him  to  Ayr  and  Kirk- 
Oswald's  schools ;  and  he  was  g^reatly  delighted 
with  his  warmth  of  heart,  and  his  conversational 
powers.  He  had,  indeed,  that  dislike  of  dancings 
schools  which  Robert  mentions ;  but  so  far  over- 
•ame  it  during  Robert'^  first  mouth  of  attendance, 
that  he  allowed  all  the  rt-st  of  the  family  that 
were  fit  for  it,  to  accompany  him  during  the  se- 
-«oud  month.  Robert  excelled  in  dancing,  and 
was  for  some  time  distractedly  fond  of  it." 

In  tl^  orig^al  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  our  poet 
described  his  ancestors  as  "  renting  lands  of  the. 
noble  Keiths  of  Marischal,  and  as  having  had  the 
honour  of  sharing  their  fate.  I  do  not,"  con- 
tinucs  he,  '*  use  the  word  honour  with  any  refb^ 
vence  to  political  principles  ;  loyai  and  dishy aU  I 
take  to  be  merely  relative  terms,  iu  that  a*'cient 
and  formidable  court,  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Club-law,  where  the  right  is  always 
with  the  strongfest.  But  those  who  dare  welcome 
ruin,  and  shake  hands  with  infamy,  for  what  they 
sincerely  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  their  God,  or 
their  khig,  are,  as  Mark  Antony  says  in  Shakes- 
peare,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  honourable  men,  I 
mention  this  circumstance  because  it  threw  my 
fether  on  the  world  at  large." 

This  paragraph  has  been  omitted  in  printing 
the  letter,  at  the  desire  of  Gilbert  Burns,  and  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  noticed  it 
on  the  present  occasion,  had  not  several  manu- 
script copies  of  that  letter  been  in  circulation. 
**  I  do  not  know,"  observes  Gilbert  Burns,  ^  how 
my  brother  could  be  misled  In  the  account  he  has 
given  of  the  Jacobitism  of  his  ancestors.— I  be- 
lieve the  earl  Marischal  forfeited  his  title  and 
estate  in  1715,  before  my  father  was  bom ;  and 
among  a  collation  of  parish  cenV&eftX£«  \u  Vaa 
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poMetsion,  Iliaye  read  one,  stating  that  the  bearer 
had  no  ooneem  in  the  late  -wicked  rebellion,'*^  On 
the  information  of  one  who  knew  William  Burnes 
•oon  after  he  arrived  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a  report  did  prevail,  that 
he  had  taken  the  ftrld  with  the  young  Chevalier, 
a  report  which  the  certificate  mentioned  by  his 
•on,  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  counteract.  8tran> 
gers  flrom  the  north,  settling  in  the  low  country 
of  Scotland,  were  in  those  days  liable  to  suspi- 
cions, of  having  been,  in  the  fkmiliar  phrase  of 
the  conntry,  **  Oat  in  the  forty-five**  (1745),  espe- 
cially when  they  had  any  stateliness  or  reserve 
about  them,  as  was  the  case  with  William  Bumvs. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  our  poet  would 
cherish  the  belief  of  his  flither^s  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  daring  enterprise  of  prince  Charics- 
Edward.  The  generous  attachment,  the  heroic 
valour,  and  the  final  misfortunes  of  the  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stewart,  touched  with  sympathy 
his  youthful  and  ardent  mind,  and  influenced  hii 
original  political  opinions*. 

*  There  is  another  observation  of  Gilbert  Burns 
on  his  brother^s  narrative,  in  which  some  pcnonf 
will  be  interested.     It  refers  to  page  27,  where 
the  poet  speaks  of  his  youthAil  friends.     **  My 
brother,"  says  Gilbert  Bums,  **  seems  to  set  off 
his  eariy  companions  in  too  consequential  a  man- 
ner.   The  principal  acquaintance  we  had  in  Ayr, 
while  boys,  were  four  sons  of  Mr.  Andrew  M'Cul- 
loch,  a  distant  rt  lation  of  my  mother's,  u  ho  kept 
a  tea>«hop,  aiitd  had  made  a  little  money  iu  iIm: 
contraband  trade,  very  common  at  that  time.    I^Ie 
died  while  the  boys  were  young,  and  my  Hither 
was  nominated  one  of  the  tutors.    The  t^o  eldest 
were  bred  shopkeepers,  the  third  a  surgeon,  and 
the  youngest,  the  only  survi\-ing  one,  was  bred  in 
a  eountiiig-house  in  Glasgow,  >%heTe  he  is  now  a 
respectable   merchant.     I  l>elieve  all  these  boys 
went  to  the  West  Indies.     Then  tlicre  were  \.^o 
son§  of  Dr,  Malcolm,  whom  I  have  mvntiouvA  \\\ 
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The  father  (^  car  poet  is  described  by  one  who 
luDCw  him  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Hfe,  as 
above  the  common  statare,  thin,  and  bent  with 
labour.  His  countenance  was  serious  and  expres- 
aire,  and  the  scanty  locks  on  his  head  were  grey» 
He  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and,  as  it 
usual  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  a  good  deal 
conrersant  in  speculative  theology'.  There  is  in 
Gilbert^s  hands,  a  little  manual  of  religious  belief, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and 
his  son,  composed  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  soften*  the  rigid  Calvinism  of 
the  Scottish  church,  into  something  approaching 
to  Arminianism.  He  was  a  devout  man,  and  in 
the  practice  of  calling  his  flunily  together  to  join 
in  prayer.  It  is  known  that  the  following  exqui* 
site  picture,  in  the  Cotter^*  Saturday  Night  re- 
presents William  Burnes  and  his  family  at  their 
evening  devotions. 

The  cheerful  supper  done,  with  serious  face. 
They,  round  Uie  ingle*,  form  a  circle  wide ; 

my  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  The  eldest,  a  very 
worthy  young  man,  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  had  a  commission  in  the  array ;  he  is 
the  person  whose  heart  my  brother  says  the  Mun^ 
ny  Begum  tcene*  could  net  corrupt.  The  other, 
by  the  interest  of  lady  Wallace,  got  an  ensigncy 
in  a  regiment,  raised  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
during  the  American  war.  I  believe  neither  of 
them  are  now  (1797)  alive.  We  also  knew  the 
present  Dr.  Paterson,  of  Ayr,  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  his  now  in  Jamaica,  who  were  much 
younger  than  us.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention 
Dr.  Charles,  of  Ayr,  who  was  a  little  older  than 
my  brother,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  longer  and 
closer  intimacy  than  with  any  of  the  others, 
which  did  not,  however,  continue  in  afcer-lifV;. 
''Fire, 
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Tlie  sire  cams  o*er,  with  patmrebal  gnee^ 
The  big  hall-inble^  once  his  father's  pride: 

His  boimet  revVently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  hkSktt*  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 

Those  straiiu  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  ^ide. 
Re  waleft  a  portion  with  jndieiOQs  care; 

Attd  ^  letua  vwthip  C»d!^  he  myi,  with  solemn 
air. 

They  ehannt  their  artless  notes  in  dmple  guise ; 

Tliey  tune  their  hearts,  by  &r  the  nobhrst  aim: 
Perhaps  Dufulee''*t  wild  warbling  measures  rise^ 

Or  plaintiTe  MartyrtX,  worti&y  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets$  the  hearenly  flame. 

The  sweeteat  far  of  Scotia*s  holy  lays : 
ComparM  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tieklM  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Ko  unison  hare  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest^fike  father  reads  the  sacred  page|. 

How  Abra-n  was  the  friend  of  God  on  hi|^^ 
Pr  Afoses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Ainaiek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie. 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 
Or  Job's  pathetit  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  jrapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  rolume  is  the  theme, 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  { 

*  Gray  temples.  t  Chooses. 

X  Names  of  tunes  in  Scottish  psalmody.  The 
tunes  mentioned  in  this  poem,  are  the  diree  which 
were  used  by  William  Bumes,  who  had  no  greater 
tariety. 

§  Adds  fUel  to. 

I  The  course  of  family  derotion  among  the 
SeoCeh,  is  first  to  sing  a  psalm,  then  to  read  a  pcH^ 
timi  of  seriptuiej  and  hwtly  to  kneel  dQ^n  \m 

C2 
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How  Ar,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  secMid  nante. 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 

How  his  first  followers  and  strvants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sa^e,  tht*y  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 

How  he,  who,  lone  in  Patmot  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  augt^l  stand ; 

And  heard  groat  Babylon's  doom  pronounc^  bf 
Heaven's  command  I 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saiiit^  the  fatlter,  and  the  husband,  p(^7* ; 
Hope  spriiigs  exulting  on  triumphant  win^. 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
'NVhile  circling  time  moves  round,  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 


Xhen  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  offir  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  he  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  »ee»  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts   with  grace  diviiit' 
preside! 

Of  a  fiunily  so  interesting  as  that  which  inha- 
bited the  cottage  of  WilUam  Burnes,  and  particu- 
hirly  of  the  faUier  of  the  Ikmily,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  be  willing  to  listen  to  some  farther  p» 
count.  What  follows,  is  given  by  one  already 
mentiooed  with  so  mneh  iKutour,  in  the  narrative 
of  Gilbert  Bums,  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  preceptor  of 
#9r  poet,  who^  m  a  letter  to  Joseph  Coopet 
jyafkvr.  f$q^  QfbnMUm,  tuthor  of  The  U^k^rkiii 
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Memoirs  ^  the  IrUh  Bardt^  and  of  The  Ilhtorirat 
Memoir  of  the  Italian  Tragedy^  thus  exprvwo 
bnastrlf: 

«8ir, 

**  I  wms  lately  fkroured  with  a  Inter  fVom  oar 
worthy  fHend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Adair,  in  which  be 
re^oeated  me  to  eommuDicate  to  yoa  whaterer 
partiealari  I  could  recollect  conceniinjir  Robert 
Burnt,  the  AyrAire  poet.  My  bunneM  bein^  tt 
lireaent  mnltifarioua  and  haraMing^,  my  attentioD 
it  eonaequently  to  nradi  dirtdedf  and  I  am  to  lit- 
tle in  the  habit  of  exprettin^^y  thoughts  on  pa- 
per, that,  at  thii  diitance  of  mne,  I  can  give  but 
a  Tcry  imperfect  tketch  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fife  of  that  extraordinary  geniiu,  with  which  alone 
I  am  acquainted. 

**  William  Burnet,  the  ftther  of  the  poet,  was 
bom  in  the  thiie  of  Kincardine,  and  bred  a  gar- 
dener. He  had  been  tectled  iu  Ayrthire  ten  or 
twelve  yeart  before  I  knew  him,  and  bad  been  in 
the  tervice  of  Mr.  Crawford  of  Doontide.  '  He 
wat  afterwardi  employed  at  a  gardener  and  arer^ 
aeer.  by  provott  Ferguton  of  Doonholm,  in  the 
pariA  of  Alloway,  which  it  now  united  with  that 
of  Ayr.  In  that  pariA,  on  the  road  side,  a  Scotch 
atile  and  a  half  fram  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  half  a 
mile  ftom  the  bridge  of  Doon,  William  BoTneM 
took  a  picte  of  land,  eonsitting  of  about  seven 
MTM,  part  of  which  he  laid  out  in  garden  grmind. 
and  part  of  wluch  he  kept  to  gnraxe  a  cow,  &e«. 
■till  eootinuing  in  the  employ  of  prorott  Fergu- 
son. Upon  thit  Kttle  farm  wat  erected  an  humble 
dwelKBg,  of  which  William  Burnet  wat  the  ar- 
akiteat.  It  waa,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
tciaw,  literally  a  tabernacle  of  cky.  In  this 
mean  eottage,  of  which  I  myself  wat  at  timet  an 
iatebhant,  I  really  believe  there  dwelt  a  Urger 
portina  of  content,  than  in  any  palace  in  Eu- 
rapew  The  CotterU  Saturday  Night  will  give  tome 
id^  of  the  temper  and  mtanen  that  pv^tvA^ 
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"  In  1765,  abom  the  middle  of  March,  Mr.  W, 
Bumt't  came  to  Ayr,  and  sent  to  the  tebool, 
w  here  I  v  as  improving  in  writing,  under  my  good 
fViciid  Mr.  Robison,  desiring  that  I  would  come 
and  speak  to  him  at  a  certain  inn,  and  bring  mj 
wriiiiig>book  witlt  me.  This  was  inunediatelj 
complied  with.  Having  examint-d  my  writing,  he 
was  pleased  with  it  (you  will  readily  allow  he  waa 
not  difficult) ;  and  told  me,  thht  he  hud  received 
very  satisfactory  iiifonn&tion  of  Mr.  It nnant,  the 
masti  r  of  the  Bnglish  school,  concerning  my  im» 
provcment  in  English,  and  in  his  method  of  teach- 
ing. In  the  rooii^  of  May  following,  I  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Buraes,  and  four  of  his  neighbourly 
to  t»^ch,  aiid  accordingly  btgan  to  teach  the  little 
school  at  Alio  way,  which  was  situated  a  few  yaidi 
firom  tho  argillaceous  fabric  above-mentioned.  My 
five  employers  undertook  to  board  me  by  turnip 
and  to  make  up  a  certain  salary,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  provided  my  quarterly  payments  iYx>m  the 
difflrent  pupils  did  not  amount  to  that  sum. 

*'  My  pupil,  Robert  Bums,  was  then  between 
nx  and  seven  years  of  age ;  his  preceptor,  about 
eighteen.  Robert  and  his  youiiger  brother,  Gil- 
bert, had  been  grounded  a  little  in  English,  before 
they  were  put  under  my  care.  They  both  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  reading,  and  a  tolerable  progren 
in  writing.  In  reading,  dividing  words  into  sylla* 
bTes  by  rule,  spelling  without  book,  parsing  sen- 
tences, &«.,  Robert  and  Gilbert  were  generally  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  class,  even  when  ranged 
with  boys  by  far  their  seniors.  The  books  most 
commonly  used  in  the  sdiool  were,  the  Speliinff 
Book,  the  New  TeHameiU,  the  hihle,  Mtuon*i 
Coilecti^n  tf  Pr09e  and  Verte,  and  Fisher^s  Engm 
lith  Crammar*  They  eommittt-d  to  memory  the 
hymns,  and  other  poems  of  that  eolleetion,  with 
uncommon  facility.  This  fkciUty  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  method  pursued  by  their  fither  and 
me  in  instructing  them,  which  was,  to  make 
tAem  tborouf^iy  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
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tautted  to  memory.  By  the  bye,  thii  may  be  easier 
done,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  is  g;(*n<.  rally 
thought.  As  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  I 
taught  them  to  turn  vtrse  into  its  natural  prote 
order;  sometimes  to  substitute  synonimous  ex- 
pvtsMoiu  for  poetieal  words,  and  to  supply  all  the 
ellipses.  These,  you  know,  are  the  sitaiis  of 
knowing  that  the  pupil  understands  his  author. 
These  are  ezeellent  htlps  to  the  arraiigtmeat 
•f  w<»ds  ia  sentences,  as  well  as  to  a  rariety  of 
cxpivssion. 

**  Gilbi-rt  always  appeared  to  ine  to  possess  ft 
Bkore  lively  imagination,  and  to  be  more  of  the 
wit,  than  Robert.  I  attempted  to  teach  them  a 
little  church-musie.  Hire  they  were  kft  fir  b^ 
hind  by  all  the  rest  of  the  school.  Robertas  ear, 
in  partienlar,  was  remarkably  dull,  and  his  roiee 
nntunable.  It  was  long  before  I  eouM  get  them 
to  distinguish  one  tuiie  from  aiiothtr.  Robert^ 
countenance  was  generally  grave,  and  expressive 
•f  a  serious,  conu-mplative,  and  thoughtAil  mind* 
Gilbtrt^s  fhee  said,  Mirfhy  with  thee  I  mean  f 
hvei  and  certainly,  if  any  pt  rson  who  knew  the 
two  boys,  had  been  asked,  which  of  them  was  the 
nost  likely  to  conn  the  muses,  he  wouM  surely 
never  have  goesstd  that  Robert  had  a  propensity 
•f  that  kind. 

**  In  the  year  1767,  Mr.  Bumes  quitted  hii 
mud  edifice,  and  took  possi'ssion  of  a  Ikrm 
(Mount  Oliphant),  of  his  own  improving,  while  in 
tko  serviee  of  provost  Ferguson.  This  farm  b^ 
ing  ait  a  considerable  distance  fVom  the  school,  the 
boys  could  not  attend  regularly ;  and  some  changes 
taking  plaee  among  the  other  supporters  of  the 
•chool,  I  left  it,  having  continued  to  conduct  il 
fbr  nemrly  two  years  and  a  half. 

**  In  the  year  1773, 1  was  appointed  (being  one 
•f  five  candidates  who  were  examined)  to  teach 
the  Knglish  school  at  Ayr;  and,  in  1773,  Robert 
Bums  eaoie  to  board  and  fodge  with  me,  Ibr  the 
yirpesc  of  levisiqg  English  grammar,  Vie.^  ^hnx 
be  bettor  fiuKfttd  ti  hMranXlii* 
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then  ftDd  ibten  at  hom^  H^  wm  now  wttk  me 
day  uid  niglit,  in  Mibool,  at  aU  BfteaJc*  and  in  all 
my  walki.  At  the  end  of  one  w«ek,  I  toM  him, 
that,  a»  he  waa  now  pretty  much  matter  of  the 
paru  of  tpeedi,  &e^  I  should  Uke  to  teaeh  him 
■omethtni;  of  French  pronnneiation,  that  when 
he  should  meet  with  the  name  of  a  French  town, 
•hip,  offleer,  or  the  like,  in  the  newtpapen,  he 
mi|^t  be  able  to  pronounce  it  aomething  Mke  a 
Frenoh  wonL  Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this  pro* 
posal,  and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French 
with  great  coumgeb 

*f  Now  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard  but  the 
declension  of  nouns,  the  eoi\jugati<Mi  of  rerhs,  8cc« 
When  walking  together,  and  even  at  meals,  I  was 
constantly  telling  him  the  names  of  different  oh* 
jects,  as  they  presented  themselves,  in  French ;  so 
that  he  was  hourly  laying  in  a  stock  of  words,  and 
iometames  Httle  phrases.  In  short,  he  took  such 
pleasure  in  learning,  and  I  in  teadnng,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  most  zealoos 
in  the  business ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  our  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to  read 
a  little  of  the  Adventure*  tf  Telemachite,  in  Fene> 
Ion*s  own  words. 

*'  But  now  the  pkint  of  Monnt  (NliphaBt  began 
to  whiten,  and  Robert  was  summoned  to  relin- 
qaish  the  pleaaiii^  scenes  that  surrounded  the 
grotto  of  Calypso,  and,  armed  with  a  sickle,  to 
seek  glory  by  signaliacing  himself  in  the  fields  of 
Ceres— and  so  he  did;  for  although  hat  about 
fifteen,  I  was  taU  that  be  perfexmed  the  work  of 
»nuau 

**  Thm  was  I  depcired  of  my  very  apt  pupil, 
and  eonsequemtly  agfeeaUe  eompanion,  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  one  of  which  was  spent  entirely 
in  the  study  of  Eng^sh,  and  the  other  two  chiefly 
in  that  of  French.  I  did  not,  however, -lose  sight 
•f  him;  b«t  was  a  fteqneat  visitant  at  his  Ik- 
ther>s  house,  when  I  had  my  half  holiday,  and 
very  oft«a  went  accompanied  with  one  or  two 
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WUliftra  Burnet  aiigkt  enjoy  a  wMtnl  fttst. 
TliCD  the  labautbag  «ar  was  ilufced  to  tome  other 
hand.  'I'he  father  and  the  won  sat  down  with  v», 
when  we  enjopid  a  eonrt  ration,  wherein  tolid 
xtamtamgt  aenrible  remark,  and  a  modeiate  M-a- 
tamng  of  joealarity,  were  to  nicely  "Meuded,  a«  to 
rendff  it  pdatabte  to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a 
handrtf  qaestions  to  ask  me  about  the  Frenehi 
tec,  and  the  father,  who  had  always  ratiofial  i»- 
ibmiatiaii  in  view,  had  itill  some  question  to  pro- 
pose to  my  more  leaned  IHends,  apon  motal  or 
■atuml  philosophy,  or  some  sueh  interestinf^  snb- 
jeeu  Mrs  Bumes,  too,  was  of  the  party  as  much 
as  po«sible» 

*  Bat  still    the  house  affairs  wouM  driw  her 

ibence, 
Which  ever  as  die  eon  Id  with  haste  dispatch. 
She'd  eome  agvin,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Deroor  ap  their  discourse  ;*— - 

And  particvUariy  that  <ff  her  husband.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  eooipanies,  she  listened  to  hin 
with  a  more  mariced  attention  than  to  any  body 
dse.  When  under  the  necessity  of  being  abaent 
while  he  was  speafcinf^,  she  seemed  to  regret  as  a 
real  loaa,  that  she  had  missed  what  the  good  mitt 
had  said.  This  worthy  woman,  Agnes  Brown,  had 
the  most  thoroogb  esteem  Ibr  btr  husband,  of  any 
wnwcn  I  erer  knew.  I  can  by  no  mHau  wondet 
that  she  highly  esteeswxl  him ;  Ibr  I  myself  hava 
always  considered  William  Barnes  as  by  flir  the 
best  of  the  hnman  race  that  erer  I  had  the  pka* 
sore  of  beii;g  aeqaainted  wiA<— and  many  a  woiw 
Ayahnraeter  I  havo  known.  I  can  chverHilly 
iosn  witk  Robert  in  the  kwt  line  of  his  cpiiaph 
(bonrawed  tram  OoUimithX 

•  And  eT*n  his  MUngs  lean'd  to  vfrtae*s  side.' 

*  Ha  was  an  cseeJIeoc  Aosband,  if  I  may 
flwn  tJK  wnUmm  anf  tiaa  ta  tfw  Mia  aaA 
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fbrt  of  kis  ifirdiy  parcner;  and  Dram  her  afl^ 
tmMte  b^avkNir  to  kim,  as  well  as  her  onvearied 
•tteation  to  tlie  duties  of  a  notlMr. 

<*  He  was  a  tendar  and  affectionate  fkther ;.  ha 
tMk  pleasure  in  leading  his  children  in  the  path 
•f  Tirtae ;  not  in  driring  them,  as  some  parents 
do,  to  the  performanee  of  duties  to  which  they 
tihemsehres  are  ayerse.  He  toc»k  care  to  find  fault 
hut  very  sddom;  and,  therefinne,  when  he  did  re- 
huke,  he  was  listened  to  with  a  kind  of  rererun* 
tial  awe.  A  look  of  dis^probation  was  felt ;  a 
reproof  was  sevtf  ely  so ;  and  a  stripe  with  the 
lowx,  eren  on  the  sldrt  of  tke  coat,  gave  keart-feh 
pain,  produced  a  loud  faunentatiDn,  and  brought 
forth  a  flood  of  tears. 

**  He  had  the  art  of  gaining  the  esteem  and 
goodwill  of  those  that  were  laboon;rs  under  him. 
I  think  I  nerer  saw  him  angry  but  twiee ;  the  one 
time  it  was  with  the  foreman  of  the  band,  for  not 
reaping  the  field  as  he  was  desired ;  and  the  other 
time  it  was  with  an  old  man  for  using  smutty 
inaendos  and  double  entendre*.  Were  every  foul- 
mouChM  old  man  to  receive  a  seasonable  check  in 
this  way,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  ri- 
sing generation.  As  he  was  at  no  time  overbearin|f 
to  inferiors,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  that  pas- 
nve,  pitiful,  paltry  spirit,  that  induces  some  peo- 
ple to  keep  booing  and  booing  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  man.  He  always  treated  superiors  with  a 
becoming  respect ;  but  he  never  gave  die  smallest 
encouragement  to  aristoeratical  arrogance.  But  I 
must  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  description  of  all 
the  manly  qualities,  the  ratk>ual  and  Christian  vir^ 
tues,  of  the  voierable  William  Bumes.  Time  would 
fail  me.  I  shall  only  add,  that  he  carefully  practis- 
•d  every  known  duty,  and  avoided  every  thing  that 
was  criminal ;  or,  in  the  apostle's  words.  Herein 
did  he  exercise  fdnuelfy  in  living  a  life  void  of  of 
Jknoe  tonoardr  God^  and  toward*  men,  O  for  a 
world  of  men  of  such  dispositions !  We  ohould 
tben  have  no  wars.  I  have  often  wished,  for  the 
svod  of  nnnfri"i*i  that  it  vr«ta  «a  anxunaarY  to 
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boDOQr  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tliose  wh* 
excel  in  moral  rectitude,  as  it  is  to  extt^what  are 
called  heroic  actiona  :~then  would  the  BUMuoleum 
•f  the  fiiend  oi  my  youth,  overtop  and  rarpati 
most  of  the  monmnenti  I  aee  in  Wettmimter 
Abbey. 

**  Althongli  I  cannot  do  jastice  to  the  ^aracter 
of  dui  worthy  man,  jret  you  will  perceiTe,  ftoa 
these  few  partteulars,  what  kind  of  person  had  the 
principal  hand  in  the  education  of  our  poet.  He 
sp<^e  the  English  language  with  more  propriety 
(both  with  respect  to  diction  and  pronuneiaiion) 
than  any  man  I  ever  ioiew,  with  no  greater  ad- 
vantages. This  had  a  very  good  effcct  on  the 
boys,  who  began  to  talk,  and  reason  like  mci^ 
much  sooner  than  their  neighbours.  I  do  not  re- 
Cfrflect  any  oi  their  eotemporaries  at  my  little  se> 
minary,  ^idio  ailerwaids  made  any  great  figoie  as 
Kterary  duuracters,  except  Dr.  Tennant,  who  was 
chaplain  to  eirfonel  Fullarton^s  regiment,  and  wha 
is  now  in  the  East  Indies.  He  is  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  learning ;  yet  affable,  and  Ave  IVom  pe- 
dantry. 

**  Mr.  Burnet,  in  a  short  time,  found  that  he 
had  overrated  Mount  Oliphant,  fuid  that  he  could 
not  rear  his  numerous  family  upon  iti— After  b^ 
ing  there  tome  years,  he  removed  to  Lochlea,  in 
the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  where,  I  believe,  Robert 
wrote  most  of  his  poems. 

**  But  here,  sir,  you  will  permit  me  to  pause. 
I  can  t^  you  but  little  more  relative  to  our  poet. 
I  shall,  however,  in  my  next,  send  you  a  copy  of 
one  of  hit  letters  to  me,  about  the  year  1783*.  I 
received  one  since,  but  it  is  nushiid.  Plfase  re- 
ucBiber  me,  in  the  best  manner,  to  my  worthy 
fliend,  Mr.  Adair,  when  you  see  him,  or  write  to 
Urn.** 
Umrt-ttreet,  Bltimtbury^quartt 

London,  Feb,  S3, 1799. 

*  Ar  CenermI  Corretpiidentt^  No.  I* 
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As  the  nanratiTe  of  Gilbert  Bums  was  writtea 
at  a  liiiiflien  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  due  pveeeding  narratiTe  of  his  brother,  so  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Murdoch  was  written  without  his 
having  any  knowledge  that  either  of  his  pupils  had 
been  employed  on  the  same  subject.  The  three 
relations  scrre,  therefore,  not  merely  to  illustrate, 
but  to  authenticate  each  other.  Though  the  in- 
formation they  convey  mi^t  have  been  presented 
within  a  shorter  compass,  by  reducing  the  whole 
into  one  unbroken  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  far 
more  gratified  by  a  sight  of  these  original  docu- 
ments  themselves. 

Under  the  humble  roof  of  his  parents,  it  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  our  poet  had  great  advantages ; 
but  his  opportunities  of  infonnatiou  at  school, 
were  more  limited  as  to  time,  than  they  usually 
are  among  his  countrymen,  in  his  condition  of 
bfe  ;  and  the  acquisitions  which  he  made,  and  the 
poetical  talent  which  he  exerted,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  early  and  incessimt  toil,  and  of  inferior, 
and  perhaps  scanty  nutriment,  testify  at  once  the 
extraordinary  force  and  activity  df  his  mind.  In 
his  fVame  of  body  he  rose  nearly  to  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  assumtd  the  proportions  that  indicate 
agility  as  well  as  strength.  In  the  various  labours 
of  the  tkeax  he  excelled  all  his  competitors.  Gil- 
bert Burns  declares,  that  in  mowing,  the  exercise 
that  tries  all  the  muscles  most  severely,  Uobert 
was  the  only  man  that,  at  the  end  of  a  sunmier's 
day,  he  was  ever  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  his 
master.  But,  though  our  poet  gave  the  powers 
of  his  body  to  the  labours  of  the  farm,  he  refused 
to  bestow  on  them  his  thoughts  or  his  cares. 
IVhile  the  ploughshare  under  his  g^dance  passed 
through  the  sward,  or  the  grass  fell  under  the 
sweep  of  his  scythe,  he  was  humming  the  songs 
of  his  country,  musing  on  the  deeds  of  ancient 
valour,  or  rapt  in  the  illusions  of  fancy,  as  her 
eucluuitmeata  rose  on  his  view.  Happily,  the 
Suitdajr  is  yet  a  sabbath,  on  w\i\«;Yi  man  «nA.\««A\ 
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rest  from  their  labours.  On  this  day,  therefore, 
Buriis  cov^  indulge  in  a  freer  intercourse  with 
the  ehamu  of  nature.  It  was  his  delight  to  wan- 
der alone  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  whose  stream 
is  now  immortal,  and  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
UaeklRrd,  at  the  elose  of  the  summer's  day.  But 
still  greater  was  his  pleasure,  as  he  himself  in- 
fwms  us,  in  walking  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
wood,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hearing  the 
storm  raye  among  thi'  trees ;  and  more  elevated 
still,  his  delight,  to  ascend  some  eminence  during 
the  agitattous  of  nature,  to  stride  along  its  sum- 
mit, while  the  lightning  flashed  aruund  him,  and, 
amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest,  to  apostro- 
phize the  spirit  of  the  storm.  Such  situations  he 
dtselares  most  Ihvourable  to  devotion—**  Rapt  in 
enthusiasm,  I  seem  to  ascend  towards  Hini,  wh» 
walk*  an  the  -wings  of  the  windP'*  If  other  prooft 
were  wanting  of  the  character  of  his  genius,  this 
might  determine  it.  The  heart  of  the  poet  is  pe- 
cu^irly  awake  to  every  impression  of  beauty  and 
sublimity ;  but,  with  the  higher  order  of  poets,  the 
beautiAil  u  less  attractive  than  the  sublime. 

The  gaiety  of  many  of  Bums*  writings,  and  the 
lively,  and  even  cheerfUl  colouring  with  which  he 
has  poartrayed  his  own  character,  may  lead  some 
persons  to  suppose,  that  the  melancholy  which 
hung  over  him  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  was 
not  an  original  part  of  his  constitution.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  this  'mehmeholy  ac- 
quired a  darker  hue  in  the  progress  of  his  life  t 
but,  independent  of  his  own,  and  of  his  brother*8 
testimony,  evidence  is  to  be  found  among  his  pa- 
pers, that  he  was  sulyect  very  eariy  to  those  de- 
pressions of  mind,  which  are,  periups,  not  wholly 
sepanMe  ftnm  the  sensibility  of  genius,  but 
which  in  him  arose  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  Ihther,  will 
serve  as  a  proof  of  this  observation.  It  was  writp 
ten  at  the  time  when  he  was  teaming  the  busiucsi 
of  a  flax-dresser,  and  is  dated 
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«  Irvine,  Dee.  iJth,  1711. 
<*  Honoured  Sir, 

**  I  bare  purposely  delayed  writing,  in  the  ]w>pft 
that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on 
new-year's  day;  but  work  comes  so  hard  upon 
us,  Hhat  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on  that  ae> 
count,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little  reasons, 
which  I  shall  t^  you  at  meeting.  My  health  it 
nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  only  my 
sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
ladier  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend  by 
Tery  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  my  nerves 
hM  sodebiliutedmy  mind,  that  I  dare  neither  re* 
view  past  wants,  nw  look  forward  into  fViturity ; 
for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast, 
produces  most  unhappy  effects  on  my  whole 
IVame.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  fbr  an  hour  or 
two  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  I  glimmer  a 
little  into  Aiturity ;  but  my  principal,  and  indeed 
my  only  pleasurable  employment,  is  looking  back- 
wards and  fbrwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way. 
I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought,  that,  ere 
long,  peiliaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal 
•dini  to  all  the  pains,  ami  uneasinesses,  and  dis- 
quietudes of  this  weary  life ;  for,  I  assure  you,  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  if  I  do  not  very  much 
deceive  myself,  I  could  contentedly  and  gladly 
resign  it. 

'  The  soul  uneasy  and  confined  at  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.* 

*  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with 
the  15th,  10th,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  Revelations,  than  writh  any  ten  times  as  many 
▼erses  in  the  whole  BiUe,  and  would  not  exchange 
the  noble  oithusiasm  with  which  they  inspire  me, 
fbr  all  that  this  worid  has  to  offer*.     As  for  this 

*  The  verses  of  Scripture  here  alluded  to,  are 
MS  faUowi : 

IS,  TAer^ore  are  they  before  the  throne  <^f  God, 
^^^  icrve  Mm  4ay  and  night  in  hU  umpu  i  an<l 
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world,  I  deipair  of  ever  raaking*  a  figure  in  it.  I 
•m  not  formtHl  for  the  buitle  of  tlie  busy,  nor  the 
flatter  of  the  gay.  I  ihall  nerer  again  be  capable 
of  entering  into  such  leenes.  Indeed,  I  am  alto- 
fether  unconcerned  at  the  thought*  of  thii  lift. 
I  fo.'eiL>e  that  poverty  and  obscurity  probably 
await  me,  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared, 
and  daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have  bat 
jatt  time  and  paper  to  return  >-ou  my  grateAil 
thanks,  for  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  yoa 
have  given  me,  which  were  too  much  neglected  at 
the  time  of  giving  them,  but  which,  I  hope,  have 
been  remembered  ere  it  is  yet  too  late.  I*ivsent 
my  dutiful  respects  to  my  mother,  and  my  eon^ 
plimeiiU  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir ;  and,  with  wishing 
you  a  merry  new-year's  day,  I  shall  couclude. 
**  I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  dutiful  son, 

**  ROBERT  BUR  VS. 
*  P.  S.   My  meal  is  nearly  out,  but  I  am  going 
to  borrow  till  I  get  more.** 

This  letter,  written  several  years  before  the 
pnblication  of  his  poems,  wh*  n  his  name  was  as 
obteure  as  his  condition  was  humble,  displu}i  the 
^ilosophic  melancholy  which  so  generully  f«>rms 
the  poetical  temperament,  and  that  buoyant  and 
ambitious  spirit,  which  indicates  a  mind  conscious 
of  its  strength.  At  Irvine,  Bums  at  this  tim«'  pos- 
•eased  a  tingle  room  for  his  lodging,  reuted  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  week.  He  passed  his 
days  in  eoustant  labour  as  a  flas-dn  ss^-r,  and  his 
food  eonsiittd  ehiefly  of  oatnu-nl.  m  iit  to  hiin  fVum 

ke  th€U  tUteth  •n  the  throtie  t/taii  d\.eU  among 

UMIR. 

10«  Tke^  thall  hunnr  na  mtt^  neither  thirtt 
««y  murti  neither  thali  the  run  li^ht  tn  thenu 
flMT  any  heat, 

17.  For  the  lamb  that  it  in  the  midit  of  the 
tkmte  tkuli  feed  theni^  and  thafl  lead  thrm  unta 
Uving  fitunfaift*  ff  rptL*er» ;  and  Cad  %ha\\  icijte. 
ioMrir  0/i  iemr*  /hfm  tAeir  eyes. 
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kit  ffttlier*!  fkmily.  The  tlore  of  thii  humble, 
though  whoIeMMne  nutriment,  it  appean,  wa« 
neariy  exhausted,  and  he  was  about  to  borrow, 
till  he  should  obtain  a  supply.  Yet,  even  in  this 
situation,  his  active  imagination  had  formed  to 
itself  pictures  of  eminence  and  distinction.  His 
despair  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world,  shows 
how  ardently  he  wished  for  honourable  Aune; 
and  hu  contempt  of  life,  founded  on  this  despair, 
is  the  genuine  expression  of  a  youthful  and  gi'ne> 
rous  mind.  In  such  a  state  of  reflection,  and  of 
sufflriug,  the  imagination  of  Bums  naturally 
passt;d  the  dark  boundaries  of  our  earthly  horizon, 
and  rested  on  those  beautifiil  represenUtions  of  • 
better  world,  where  there  is  neither  thirst,  nor 
hunger,  nor  sorrow,  and  where  happiness  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  happiness. 

Such  a  disposition  is  fkr  fVom  being  at  variance 
with  social  enjoyments.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  affinities  of  mind,  know  that  a  melancholy  of 
this  description,  af^er  a  while  seeks  relief  in  the 
endearments  of  society,  and  that  it  has  no  distant 
eonnexion  with  the  flow  of  cbeerfuhiess,  or  even 
the  extravagance  of  mirth.  It  was  a  few  days 
after  the  writing  of  this  letter,  that  our  poet,  ^  in 
giving  a  welcoming  carousal  to  the  new-year,  with 
his  gay  companions,"  suffered  his  flax  to  catch 
fire,  and  his  shop  to  be  consumed  to  ashes. 

The  energy  of  Bums*  mind  was  not  exhausted 
by  his  daily  labours,  the  effusions  of  his  muse,  his 
social  pleasures,  or  his  solitary  ineditctions.  Some 
time  previous  to  his  engagement  as  a  flax-dresser, 
having  heard  that  a  debating  club  had  been  estal^ 
lished  in  Ayr,  he  resolved  to  try  how  such  a  meet- 
ing would  succeed  in  the  village  of  Tarbolton. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  our  poet,  his  bro> 
ther,  and  five  other  young  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, formed  thems*  Ives  into  a  society  of  this 
sort,  the  declared  objects  of  which  were  to  relax 
themselves  after  toil,  to  proiiiote  sociality  and 
liieudghipt  and  to  improve  the  inind.  The  laws 
•arf  re^nJatioiks  were  funusk«4  \»^  ^vcra.   TYv«i^ 
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aemben  were  to  meet  aAer  the  laboun  of  the  day 
were  oyer,  once  a  week,  in  a  small  public-houae 
in  the  Tillage ;  where  each  thould  oflir  his  opi- 
nion on  k  given  question  or  sulyect,  supporting  it 
by  saeh  arguments  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
dehatie  was  to  be  conducted  with  order  and  deeo> 
nun,  and,  alter  it  was  finished,  the  members  were 
to  eboote  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  ensuing 
ueeting.  The  sum  expended  by  each,  was  not 
to  exceed  three-pence ;  and,  with  the  humbk*  po- 
taticm  that  this  could  procure,  they  were  to  toast 
their  miitresses,  and  to  eultivate  fkiciidship  M^ith 
each  other.  This  society  continued  iu  meetingt 
regularly  for  some  time,  and  in  the  autunm  of 
1783,  wishing  to  preserve  some  account  of  their 
proceedings,  they  purchased  a  book,  into  which 
their  laws  and  regulations  were  copied,  with  a 
preamble,  containing  a  short  histor}*  of  their  traii^ 
actions  down  to  that  period.  This  curious  docu- 
ment, which  is  evidently  the  work  of  our  poet, 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  his 
memoirs* 

'*  HUtory  of  the  rue^  proceeding*^  and  regulation* 
tftAe  Bachelor'*  Club, 

<*  Of  birth  or  blood  we  do  not  boast. 
Nor  gentry  does  our  club  miYord ; 

But  ploughmen  and  mechanics  we 
In  Nature's  simple  dress  record. 

**  As  the  great  end  of  human  society  is  to  be- 
come wiser  and  better,  this  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
dM  principal  view  of  every  man  in  every  sution 
of  life.  But  as  experitnce  has  taught  us,  that 
iudi  studies  as  inform  the  head  and  mend  the 
heart,  when  long  coiitinued,  are  apt  to  exhaust  the 
fiMultiea  of  the  mind ;  it  has  tieen  found  -proper 
to  relieve  and  unbend  the  uiind,  by  some  employ- 
meut  or  another,  that  may  be  agr.eable  enough 
to  keep  its  powi  r*  in  exercise,  but  at  tbe  saniB 
tinr  mot  so  terunu  a$  to  exhauat  thorn.    BuV  1i^^ 
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pendded  to  this,  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind  are  undar  the  necessity  ^  earning  the  tuste- 
-nance  tf  human  life  by  the  labour  tf  their  bodiet, 
wliereby,  not  only  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  bat 
Che  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  body,  are  so  fktigaed, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
tome  amusement  or  diversion,  to  relieve  the  wea- 
ried man,  worn  down  with  the  necessary  labours 
ofUft. 

**  As  the  best  of  things,  however,  have  been 
perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  so,  under  the 
pretence  of  amusement  and  diversion,  men  have 
^unged  into  all  the  madness  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  grand  de- 
sign of  human  lift;,  they  have  begun  with  extra- 
vagance and  folly,  and  ended  with  guilt  and 
wretchedness.  Impressed  with  these  considera- 
tions, we,  the  following  lads  in  the  parish  of  Tar* 
bolton,  viz.  Hugh  Reid,  Robert  Bums,  Gilbert 
fiurus,  Alexander  Brown,  Walter  Mitchel,  Thomas 
Wright,  and  William  M^Gavin,  resolved,  for  our 
mutual  entertainment,  to  unite  ourselves  into  a 
club  or  society,  under  such  rules  and  regulations, 
that,  while  we  should  forget  our  cares  and  labours 
in  mirth  and  diversion,  we  might  not  transgress 
the  bounds  of  innocence  and  decorum ;  and,  after 
agreeing  on  these,  and  some  other  regpulatious,  we 
held  our  first  meeting  at  Tarbolton,  in  the  house 
of  John  Richard,  upon  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1780,  commonly  called  Hallowe'en, 
and,  after  choosing  Robert  Burns  president  for 
the  night,  we  proceeded  to  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion—.$ti/>/>o«e  a  young  man^  bred  a  farmer,  but 
roUhout  any  fortune,  ha*  it  in  hi*  power  to  marry 
either  of  two  -women,  the  one  a  girt  of  targe  for- 
tune, but  neither  handsome  in  person,  nor  agreet^ 
ble  in  converoation,  but  who  can  manage  the 
household  affair*  of  a  farm  wett  enough ;  the 
9ther  of  them  a  girt  every  way  agreeable,  in  per- 
ton,  conversation,  and  beharoiour,  but  without  any 
Jhrtufte:  which  of  than  *hatl  he  cAflo*f  .'—Finding 
otunelret  r&ry  happy  in  our  wcutY)  ^«  x««AV(«d 
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to  continue  to  meet  once  a  month  in  the  fame 
boaie,  in  the  way  and  manner  proposed,  and 
ihortly  thereafter  we  chose  Robert  Ritchie  fbr 
another  member.  In  May,  1781,  wc  hroaght  in 
DaTid  Sillar*,  and  in  Jnne,  Adam  Jamaison,  at 
members.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  ITSS, 
we  admitted  Matthew  Patterson  and  John  Orr; 
and,  in  June  IbHowing,  we  chose  James  Pattei^ 
ton  at  a  proper  luvthcr  fbr  such  a  society.  The 
dab  being  thus  increased,  we  rrsolrcd  to  meet  at 
Tkrbolton  on  the  lace-night,  the  July  fbliowing, 
and  have  a  dance  in  honour  of  our  society.  Av> 
eordingiy  we  did  meet,  each  one  ¥rith  a  partner, 
and  spent  the  erening  in  such  innocence  and  miiw 
riment,  such  eheerfbluess  and  good-humour,  that 
every  brother  will  long  remember  it  with  plea^ 
sure  and  delight.**  To  this  preamble  are  sub^ 
joined  the  rules  and  reg^lationst. 

The  i^Uosophical  mind  will  dwell  with  intv^ 
rest  and  pleasun;  on  an  institution  that  combined 
to  skilfully  the  means  of  instruction  and  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  grandeur  look  down  with  a  smite 
on  these  simple  annals,  let  ua  cu^t  tliat  it  will  be 
a  smile  of  benevolence  and  approlmtion.  It  ii 
with  regret  that  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  tte 
Bachelor's  Club  of  Tarbolton  must  be  told.  It 
surrived  several  years  after  our  poet  removed 
flrum  Ayrshire ;  but,  no  longer  sustained  by  his  t^ 
lents,  or  cemented  by  his  social  affVctions,  ita 
meetings  lost  much  of  their  attraction  *  and  at 
length,  in  an  evil  hour,  diisension  arising  amongst 
its  members,  the  institution  was  given  up,  and  the 
veeordt  committed  to  the  flames.  Happily  the 
preamble  and  the  n'gulatioiu  were  spared  ;  and, 
At  matter  of  instruction  and  of  example,  they  are 
timntmitted  to  posterity. 

After  the  fluoily  of  our  banl  removed  fVom 
Tarbolton  to  the  neighbourhood  of   Mauchline, 

*  The  person  to   whom   Burnt  addressed  hit 
J^pUtle  to  Davie,  a  brother  poet* 
fror  wbkh  §ee  AfipentUx.  N§.  II,  N«te  C. 
VoLl,  JO 
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he  and  U>  lirother  were  requested  to  tuUt  in 
fbrnuBg  a  nmilar  institution  there.  The  reg^ula- 
fioos  of  the  club  at  Mauchline  were  nearly  the 
tame  as  those  of  the  club  at  Tarbolton,  but  one 
laudable  alteration  was  nuide.  The  fines  for  noi^ 
attendance  had,  at  Tarbolton,  been  spent  in  en- 
lar^^g  their  scanty  potations.  At  Mauchline  it 
was  fixed  that  the  money  so  arising,  should  be  set 
apart  for  tfie  purchase  of  books,  and  the  first 
work  procured  in  this  manner  was  the  Mirror, 
the  separate  numbers  of  which  were  at  that  time 
vecently  collected  and  published  in  volumes.  Af> 
tar  it,  followed  a  number  of  other  works,  chiefly 
•f  the  same  nature,  and  among  these  the  Lounger, 
The  society  of  Mauchline  still  subsists,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  first  edition 
•f  its  celebrated  associate. 

The  members  of  these  two  societies  were  ori- 
ginally all  young  men  Arom  the  country,  and 
chiefly  sons  of  fkrmers ;  a  description  of  persons, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  poet,  more  agreeable  in 
their  manners,  m(»e  virtuous  in  their  conduct,  and 
more  susceptible  of  improvement,  than  the  self- 
sufficient  mechanics  of  country  towns.  With  de- 
ference to  the  Conversation-society  of  Mauchline, 
jit  may  be  doubted  whether  the  books  which  they 
purchased,  were  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  happiness  of  persons  in  this 
situation  of  life.  The  Mirror  and  the  Lounger, 
though  works  of  great  merit,  may  be  said,  on  a 
general  view  of  their  contents,  to  be  less  calcula- 
ted to  increase  the  knowledge,  than  to  refine  the 
WUte  of  those  who  read  them ;  and  to  this  last  ob- 
ject their  morality  itself,  which  is,  however,  al- 
ways perfectly  pure,  may  be  considered  as  subor- 
4inate.  As  works  of  taste  they  deserve  great 
praise.  They  are  indeed  refined  to  a  high  degree 
#f  delicacy ;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  is  per- 
liaps  owing,  that  they  exhibit  little  or  nothiug  of 
the  peculiar  manners  of  the  age  or  country  in 
whieb  they  were  produced.  But  delicacy  of  taste, 
thoagh  the  source  of  many  vV«aAux««^\&  tmx  Ni\\%p 
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Mt  tome  disadTuitagef ,  and  to  render  it  dcsimble, 
the  posseMwr  ihoald  perhaps  in  all  ease*  be  raited 
aboire  the  necesiity  of  bodily  labour,  anlett,  in- 
deed,  we  ahoald  inclnde  under  this  tern  the  es- 
•reise  of  the  imitatiTe  arts,  over  which  taste  in^ 
Mediately  presides.  Delicacy  of  taste  aoay  be  a 
hiesdng  to  him  who  has  the  disposal  of  his  owk 
time,  and  who  can  choose  what  book  he  shall 
lead,  of  what  diversion  he  shall  partake,  and  xkhat 
ennpany  he  diall  keep.  To  men  so  situated,  the 
coltivatjott  of  taste  affords  a  grateful  occupation 
in  itself,  and  opcoM  a  path  to  many  other  fratifi- 
eatioaa.  To  men  of  g;enias  in  the  possessioii  of 
opolenee  and  leisure,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste 
may  be  said  to  be  essential ;  since  it  affbrds  em- 
ployment to  those  fkculties,  which,  without  enw 
ployment,  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  the 
possessor,  and  corrects  that  morbid  sensibility,  or, 
to  use  the  expressioa  of  Mr,  Hume,  that  delicacy 
ef  passi«m,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  temperament 
of  genius.  Happy  had  it  been  Ibr  our  bard,  after 
he  emerged  finom  the  eonditioa  of  a  peasant,  had 
the  delicacy  of  his  taste  equalled  the  sensibility 
of  his  passions,  regulating  ail  the  eff^isions  of  his 
muse,  aiMl  presiding  over  all  his  social  ei\joymeiiti. 
But  to  the  thousands  who  share  the  original  con* 
dition  of  Bums,  and  who  are  doomed  to  pass  their 
Kves  in  the  station  in  which  they  were  bom,  del^ 
taey  of  taste,  were  it  even  of  easy  attainment 
wouU.  if  not  a  positive  evil,  be  at  least  a  doubtAil 
Messing.  Delicacy  of  taste  may  make  many  ne- 
eessary  labours  irksome  or  disgusting,  and  should 
it  render  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  unhappy  in  his 
situation,  it  presents  no  means  by  which  that  sit«* 
ation  may  be  improved.  Taste  and  literature^ 
which  diffuse  so  many  charms  throughout  society, 
which  sometimes  secure  to  their  votaries  distinc- 
tion while  living,  and  which  still  more  fVequently 
obtain  for  them  posthumous  fame,  seldom  pr<^ 
cure  opulence,  or  even  independence,  when  culUr 
vated  with  the  almost  attention,  and  can  scarcttV^ 
be  punned  with  advantage  by  the  peatanX  ilk  \\a 
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ikmt  interrtb  of  leiauM  whiek  hk  oeei^alkMW  ftlr 
low.  ThoM  wIm  mke  tkemehnM  ftwm  tke  co» 
^kioM  •t  dftilf  labour,  aie  tMqally  men  who  oaool 
fat  the  pHMtiee  of  wme  uaefol  art,  or  who  jont 
tebits  of  iadoatrj  and  aohriety  to  ui  aeqiuuBtaaoa 
with  some  of  the  mioa»  coramoii  bnmdie*  of 
kBowMgOb  The  pouwuiihip  of  Batterwortl^ 
aad  the  arithmetio  of  Codcer,  may  be  ttudied  hf 
man  in  the  hunihlest  walks  of  life,  and  th«y  wtfl 
Mdrt  the  pcaiaat  more  in  the  pnnuit  of  indepei»> 
4^MCb  than  the  study  of  Homer  or  of  Shaken 
peare,  diongli  he  eeuld  eomprdiend,  and  evem 
imitate  the  beanties  of  those  immortal  baAlsk 

Xlicse  observatioBa  are  net  ofS^arcd  widmvc 
line  portion  of  doabt  and  hesitation.  The  sub* 
jeet  has  many  relations,  and  would  justify  an  aflt> 
|de  discussion.  It  may  be  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Ae  ftnt  step  to  improToment  is  t^ 
•waken  the  desire  of  improrement,  and  that  this 
will  be  most  effectually  done  by  such  reaitiai^  aa 
interests  the  heart  and  excites  the  imaginatioa* 
The  greater  pan  of  the  sacred  writings  tliem> 
•elves,  which,  in  Scotland,  are  more  especially  the 
Bumual  of  the  poor,  come  under  this  deseription* 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  every  human  b» 
iag  is  the  proper  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  and 
withia  the  path  of  innocence  ought  to  be  permit 
ted  to  pursue  it.  Sinee  it  is  the  taste  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  to  give  a  pceftrence  to  wotka 
of  taste  and  of  fhney*,  it  may  be  presumed,  they 
ftnd  a  superior  gratlAcatien  in  the  perusal  of  su^ 
werics ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  of  more 
consequence  they  should  be  made  happy  in  their 
crig^inal  condition,  than  furnished  wkh  the  means, 
•V  with  the  desire  of  rising  above  it.  Sucb  coo- 
«  I  II        II I  > 

*  In  several  lists  of  book'Societies  among  the 

poorer  classes  in  Scotland,  which  the  editor  has 

seen,  works  of  this  descriptiosi  form  a  great  part. 

These  softies  are  by  no  means  general,  and  it 

is  not  tupfMad  th«t  thf^y  vn  iMrcaiing  nt  pre- 

mmt. 
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iMiirtlinnii  mc  dtmlrtlets  of  mach  weight ;  nereiv 
Iheica*,  the  previoiu  reflertkm*  may  dv««nre  to 
he  examined,  and  here  we  diall  leave  the  •ul^eet* 
Though  the  reeordi  of  the  Nek'tjr  at  Tarboltoa 
•gPB  hut,  and  thoae  of  the  loeiety  at  Maaehline 
have  not  heen  transfliitted,  yet  we  may  mMj  af- 
Imi,  Ant  our  poet  was  a  disting^idied  member  of 
hoth  theoe  amoeiatMMu,  whieh  were  well  ealeiil^ 
ted  to  eoEcHe  and  to  dctehmc  the  powen  of  hie 
■hid.  From  aeven  to  twelve  penons  conititutei 
dR  eoeletf  at  "nuriwiton,  and  (tich  a  number  ia 
heat  enited  to  the  purpose!  of  information.  Where 
Ait  is  the  ot|jeet  of  these  societies,  the  number 
ihonld  be  roeh,  that  cmA  person  may  have  an  o|k 
poetunity  of  imparting  his  sentiments,  as  well  aa 
of  receiving  those  of  others ;  and  the  powers  of 
private  conversation  are  to  be  emplo}i-d,  not  thoie 
of  puhiie  debate.  A  limited  society  of  this  kind, 
where  the  subject  of  conversation  is  fixed  beftune 
hand,  so  that  each  member  may  revolve  it  previ- 
ously in  his  mind,  is  periups  one  of  the  happiest 
•ontrivnnees  hitherto  discovered  fbr  shortening 
Ihe  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  hastening  the 
•vohrtiitt  of  talents.  Sneh  an  association  requires, 
fadeed,  somewhat  more  of  regulation  than  the 
Mies  of  politeness  establish  in  common  conversn- 
tson;  or  rather,  peihaps,  it  requires  that  the 
■ales  of  politeness,  which,  in  animated  conversi^ 
thm,  awe  liable  to  perpetual  >-iolatioa,  should 
he  vigonmsly  cnfbrced.  The  order  of  speech 
iMished  in  the  club  at  Tarfaoltoii,  appears  to 
been  more  regular  than  was  required  in  so 
■mall  a  society*;  where  all  that  is  necessary 
teems  to  he,  Uie  fixing  •.»  a  member  to  whom 
«vcvy  speaker  shall  address  himself,  and  who  shall 
fai  retnm  screure  the  speaker  fVom  inteiruptioa. 
CoBversation,  which,  among  men  whom  intimacy 
•nd  friendship  have  relieved  ftom  reserve  and 
veatraint,  is  liable,  when  left  to  itself,  to  so  many 
lBequalitieft,and  which,  as  it  becomes  rapid.  s<>  of- 


•  dirr  ^lyriMAr,  ^a.  II.  NtU  C. 
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ten  tlivcrgM  into  lepAnte  and  collateral  Imnidiet, 
in  whieh  it  ii  dissipated  and  lost,  being  kept  witii- 
in  its  channel  by  a  simple  limitation  of  this  kind, 
which  practice  renders  easy  and  fluniliar,  flowa 
mkmg  in  one  full  stream,  and  becomes  smoother, 
and  clearer,  and  deeper,  as  it  flows.  It  may  also 
W  observed,  that  in  this  way  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  becomes  more  ]rieasant  and  more  easy, 
from  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  iVu:ulty  em- 
ployed to  convey  it.  Though  some  attention  hat 
been  paid  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senate  and  the 
bar,  which  in  this,  as  in  all  other  fVee  govern- 
ments, is  productive  of  so  much  influence  to  the 
few  who  excel  in  it,  yet  little  regard  has  been  paid 

*  to  the  humbler  exercise  of  spee«h  in  private  con- 
Tersation,  an  art  that  is  of  consequence  to  every 
description  of  persons  under  every  form  of  go- 
remment,  and  on  which  eloquence  of  every  kind 
oa^t  perhaps  to  be  founded. 

The  first  requisite  of  every  kind  of  elocution, 
a  distinct  utterance,  is  the  offspring  of  much  time, 
and  of  long  practice.  Children  are  dlways  defec" 
tive  in  clear  articulation,  and  so  are  young  peo- 
ple, though  in  a  less  degree.  What  is  called 
slurring  in  speech,  prevails  with  some  persons 
through  lilb,  especially  in  those  who  are  taciturn* 
Articulation  does  not  seem  to  reach  its  utmost 
degree  of  distinctness  in  men  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  or  upwards;  in  women  it  reaches  this 
point  somewhat  earlier.  Female  occupations  re- 
quire much  use  of  speech,  because  they  are  duties 
in  detail.  Besides,  their  occupations  being  gene- 
rally sedentary,  the  respiration  is  left  at  liberty. 
Their  nerves  being  mc»e  delicate,  their  sensibility 
as  well  as  fkncy  is  more  lively ;  the  natural  con- 
•equence  of  which  is,  a  more  frequent  utterance 
of  thought,  a  greater  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  dis- 
tinct articulation  at  an  earlier  age.  But  in  men 
who  have  not  mingled  early  and  fkmiliarly  with 
the  world,  though  rich  perhaps  in  knowledge,  and 
clear  in  apprehension,  it  is  often  painful  to  olh 

serve  th^  ififfleolty  whk  irhiiek  their  ideu  tre 
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eommuntcated  by  speecb,  through  the  want  of 
those  habits  that  eonueet  thoughts,  words,  and 
•ounds  together;  which,  when  established,  seem 
as  if  they  had  arisen  spontaneously,  but  which  in 
truth  are  the  Tesult  of  long  and  iMdnfui  practice, 
and,  when  analyzed,  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
■lOft  carious  and  complicated  association. 

Societies  dien,  such  as  we  have  been  describing, 
while  they  may  be  said  to  put  each  member  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest,  inn 
prore  the  powers  of  utterance,  and,  by  the  colli- 
sion of  opinion,  excite  the  fkculties  of  reason  and 
reflection.     To  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
aunds  in  anA  interrals  of  labour  as  the  condition 
of  a  peasant  allows,  this  method  of  abbn-yiating 
instruction,  may,  under  proper  regulations,   be 
highly  HsefUL     To  the  student  whose  opinions, 
s|Hringing  out  of  solitary  obserration  and  medita- 
ticm,  are  seldom  in  the  first  instance  correct,  and 
which  hare,  notwrithstanding,  while  confined  to 
himself,  an  increasing  tendency  to  assume  in  hit 
own  eye  the  character  of  demonstrations,  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind,  where  they  may  be  examined 
as  they  rise,  is  of  tibe  utmost  importance ;  since  it 
may  prevent  those  illusions  of  imagination,  by 
which  genius  being  bewildered,  science  is  oftt^ 
debased,  and  error  propagated  through  successive 
generations.    And  to  men,  who,  having  cultivated 
letters,  or  general  science,  in  the  course  of  their 
education,  are  engaged  in  the  active  oecupationi 
of  lif%,  ajMl  no  longer  able  to  devote  to  study  or 
to  books  the  time  requisite  for  improving  or  pre- 
aenring   tbeir  acquisitions,    associations   of  this 
kind,  where  the  mind  may  unbend  fVom  its  usual 
cares  in  discussions  of  literatun;  or  science,  affoid 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
tational  of  gratifications*. 

•  When  letters  and  phikMuiil»r  -«?««  cultivated 
la  aneient  Gree*^.  ♦^  !««•■  •»•*  »»*  multiplied 
^he  HtWkti  of  leaiiiing  and  scieuee,  and  iiecessLlY 
praiiMd  Ike  teUt  •fttudjvag  M  it  w«t«  \a  «»m* 
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Wlnether,  in  the  humble  societies  of  whidi  h» 
was  a  member,  Bona  acquired  much  direct  infor- 
mation, may  perhaps  be  questioned.  It  ctoinot, 
howerer,  be  doubted,  that  by  eolliiiion,  the  faeul- 
tin  of  his  mind  wauld  be  excited,  that  by  prae- 
tiee,  his  habits  of  enunciation  would  be  establish- 
ed, and  thus  we  have  some  explanatitm  of  <hat 
•ariy  command  of  words  and  of  expression,  which 
enabled  him  to  pour  forth  his  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage not  unworthy  of  his  g^us,  and  which,  of 
all  his  endowments,  seemed,  on  his  appearance  in 
Edinburgh  the  most  eaitnordiuary*.     For  associ- 

toKau  Poets  were  ibund  recitii^  their  own  verset 
in  public  assemblies ;  in  public  sehook  only,  phi- 
losoi^iers  delivered  their  ^peculations.  The  taste 
•f  the  hearers,  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholarly 
were  employed  in  appreciating  and  examining 
the  works  of  fancy  and  of  speculation  submitted 
to  their  ccmsideration,  and  the  irrevocable  toorde 
were  not  given  to  the  worid  before  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  sentiments,  were  again  and 
■gain  retouched  and  improved.  Death  alone  put 
the  last  seal  on  the  labours  of  genius.  H^ice, 
perhaps,  may  be  in  part  ex|dained,  the  extraordi- 
nary  art  and  skill  with  which  the  monuments  of 
Grecian  literature  that  remain  to  us,  appear  to 
have  been  constructed. 

*  It  appears  that  our  poet  made  more  prepara- 
tion than  might  be  supposed,  for  the  discusdons 
of  the  society  at  Tarbolum.— There  were  found 
some  detached  memoranda,  evidently  pr^iored 
for  these  meetix^ ;  and,  among  others,  the  heads 
of  a  speedi  on  the  question  mentioned  p,  73,  in 
which,  as  mi^^t  be  expected,  he  takes  the  impru" 
dent  side  of  the  question.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  forther  specimen  of  the  questions  de- 
bMad  in  the  society  at  TaAoltxawlf^Aether  do 
•we  derive  flivr«  h^^i/Hneee  frem  l9ve  •r  friend- 
eldp  f^lVhetker  between  Jttfnd*,  wk»  have  m  rro- 
#*n  f  doubt  each  other*  friewUhip^  thert  •bould 
At  mmy  r€9€rvef'^tyhether  it  the  ttnafe  man  or 
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atkms  of  a  litenuy  nature,  oar  poet  acquired  a 
eonaidenible  relish;  au^  happy  had  it  been  for 
him,  after  he  emerged  fh>m  the  condition  of  a 
peasant,  if  fortune  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
them  in  the  degree  of  which  he  %raa  capable,  so 
as  to  have  fortified  his  principles  of  virtue  by  the 
purification  of  his  taste,  and  ifiven  to  the  ener|;ies 
of  his  mind,  habits  of  exertion,  that  mif^t  have 
excluded  other  associations,  in  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged  they  were  too  often  wasted,  as  well 
as  debased. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Ayr  is  fine,  but  the 
banks  of  that  rirer,  as  it  bends  to  the  eastward 
above  Mauchline,  are  singularly  beantifbl,  and 
they  were  iVequented,  as  may  be  imagined,  by 
our  poet  in  his  solitary  walks.  Here  the  muse 
often  visited  him.  In  one  of  these  wanderings, 
he  met  among  the  woods,  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  west  of  Scotland ;  a  lady,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  the  charms  of  her  person  correspond  with 
the  character  uf  her  ukhkL  This  incident  gave 
rise,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  poem,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter, 
in  which  he  inclosed  it  to  the  object  of  his  in- 
apiration. 

•*  To  Miss  — 

«  Mougiel,  IBth  Nov,  17B6, 

**  Poets  are  such  outr6  beings,  so  much  the 
children  of  wayward  fancy -and  capricious  whim, 
that  I  believe  the  world  generally  allows  them  a 
latitude  in  the  laws  of  propriety,  than  the 


the  petuant  tf  a  nvUixed  country  in  the  mft 
kmppy  eituationt^tVhether  u  a  young  man^ofthe 
lomer  rank*  of  l{fe,  UkelieH  to  be  happy,  who  hae 
got  a  good  education,  and  hit  mind  well  informed^ 
or  he  who  ka*  JuH  the  eductUion  and  ii^fbrmotiaiw 
^  eA0te  around  him  / 

JDS 
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Mber  toiu  of  pradence  and  judgment.  I  mentiooi 
tJiU  as  aa  apulog^^  for  the  liberties  that  a  nameleM 
•trauger  has  taken  with  you  in  the  inclosed  poem, 
which  he  begs  leave  to  present  you  with.  Whe> 
ther  it  has  ^MX^tieal  merit  any  way  m  ortliy  of  the 
theuef  I  am  not  the  prop'.-r  judge;  but  it  is  the 
best  my  abilities  can  produce;  and,  what  to  a 
good  heart  will  perhaps  be  a  superior  grace,  it  is 
equally  sincere  as  fervent. 

*^  I'he  scenery  Mas  nearly  taken  from  real  life, 
though,  I  dare  say,  madam,  you  do  not  recollect 
it,  as  I  beliere  you  scarcely  noticed  the  poetic 
reveur  as  he  wandered  by  you.     I  had  roved  out 
as  chance  directed,  in  the  favourite  haunts  of  my 
muse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  vernal  year.     The  evening* 
sun  was  flajuing  over  the  di^itant  western  hills ; 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson  opening  blossom, 
or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.     It  was  a  golden 
moment  for  a  poetic  heart.  I  listened  to  the  feath- 
ered warblers,  pouring  their  harmony  on  every 
,  hand,  with  a  congenial  kindred  regard,  and  fVe- 
quently  turned  out  of  my  path,  lest  I  should  dis- 
turb their  little  songs,  or  frighten  them  to  ano- 
ther station.     Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  he  must 
be  a  wretch  indeed,  who,  regardless  of  your  luu> 
moniuus  endeavour  to  please  him,  can  eye  your 
elusive  flights  to  discover  you  secret  recesses,  and 
to  rob  you  of  all  the  property  nature  gives  you, 
)Our    dearest    comforts,  your  helpless   nestlings. 
£vcn  the  hoary  hawthorn  twig   that  shot  across 
the  way,  what  heart,  at  such  a  time,  but  must 
have  been  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  wished  it 
preserved  from  the  rudely-browsing  cattle,  or  the 
withering  eastern  blast?     Such  was  the  scene,— 
and  such  the  hour,  when,  in  a  comer  of  my  pros- 
pect, I  spied  one  of  the  fairest  pieces  of  nature's 
workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  land- 
scape, or  met  a  poet's  eye,  those  visionary  bards 
excepted,  who  hold  commerce  with  aSrial  beings ! 
Had  CaJumBj  and  Vilbinj  taken  my  walk,  they 
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had  at  that  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  iKitii 
itteh  an  ol^eet. 

**  What  an  hoar  of  inipiration  for  a  poet !  It 
would  hare  raised  plain,  dtUI,  hittoiie  prow  into 
laetaphor  and  measure. 

**  The  inekned  wag  was  the  wortt  of  my  re- 
turn home ;  and  perhaps  it  hut  poorly  answers 
what  might  haTe  heen  expeeted   ftom  such   a 


**  I  hare  the  honour  to  he,  madam,  your  most 
obedient,  and  very  humble  serrant, 

«  ROBERT  BURK8.** 

•Twas  eren— the  dewy  fieUi  were  green, 

On  erery  blade  the  pearis  hang* ; 
The  zephyr  wantoned  round  the  bean. 

And  boie  its  fVagrant  sweets  alang : 
In  erery  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  Nature  listening  seemed  the  while, 
Except  where  green-wood  echoes  rang 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Uallochmyle. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  strayed. 

My  heart  rejoiced  in  nature^s  joy, 
Whra,  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fkir  I  chanced  to  spy ; 
Her  look  was  like  the  moming^s  eye. 

Her  air  like  nature^s  remal  smile, 
Perf^tion  whispered,  passing  by, 

Behold  the  bus  o*  Ballochmylet  l 

Fair  is  the  mom  in  flowery  Bfay, 
And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild. 

When  roring  thro'  the  garden  gay. 
Or  wandering  in  the  lonely  wild : 

Hat  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile ; 


*  iTafiif— Scotticism  for  hung, 

t  Far/afUn,  The  Jily's  hue  and  TO«e'»  A^ 

Bespoke  the  Ian  o'  BiAoc^kki^^* 
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demess  than  of  retpeet.  Instead  of  raising:  him- 
«lf  to  the  condition  of  the  object  of  hii  admira- 
tion, he  presumed  to  reduce  her  to  his  owd,  and 
to  strain  this  high-bom  beauty  CO  his  daring  bo- 
aom.  It  is  true,  Bums  might  hare  found  prece- 
dents for  such  freedoms  among  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  indeed  of  every  country. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  lovely  women 
have  generally  submitted  to  this  sort  of  proAini^ 
tion  with  patience,  and  even  with  guod-humoor. 
To  what  purpose  is  it  to  repine  at  a  misfortune, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  own 
charms,  or  to  remonstrate  with  a  description  of 
men,  who  are  incapable  of  controul  ? 

**  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  ail  compact.** 

It  may  be  easily  presumed,  that  the  beautiAil 
njrmph  of  Ballochmyle,  whoever  she  may  have 
been,  did  not  reject  with  scorn  the  adorations  of 
our  poet,  though  she  received  them  with  silent 
modesty  and  dignified  reserve. 

The  sensibility  of  our  bard's  temper,  and  the 
force  of  his  imagination,  exfiosed  him  in  .a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  impressions  of  beauty ;  and 
these-  qualities,  united  to  his  impassioned  elo- 
quence, gave  him  in  turn  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  Ibmale  heart.  The  banks  of  the  A}-r 
formed  the  scene  of  youthful  passions  of  a  still 
tenderer  nature,  the  history  of  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  reveal,  were  it  even  in  our  power, 
and  the  traces  of  which  will  soon  be  discoverable 
only  in  those  strains  of  nature  and  sensibility,  to 
which  they  gave  birth.  The  song  entitled  High' 
land  Mary^  is  known  to  relate  to  one  of  these  at- 
tachments. **  It  was  written,"  says  our  bnrd, 
^  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  my 
youthful  days.**  The  object  of  this  passion  died 
eariy  in  life,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
of  Burnfy  aeem»  to  have  been  deep  and  ^aA^^t&• 
SerenUjnnn  aAerwardi,  when  bi«  ^w  t*i»w*^ 
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to  Nitlitdale,  he  gare  vent  to  the  lensibility  of  hit 
recoUeetiont  in  the  following^  impassioned  lines.-*   ' 
In  the  manuscript  book  from  which  we  extract 
them,  they  are  addressed  T«  Mary  in  Heaven  I 

Thorn  lingering  star,  with  lessening  raj, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thoa  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Biary  firom  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See^st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear^st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 
That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ajrr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  1 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 
Ayr  gurgling  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

Overhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green  j 
The  ftragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

TwinM  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene* 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
'Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 
Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stroi^r  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

To  the  delineations  of  the  poet  by  himself,  by 

hia  brother,  and  by  his  tutor,  these  additions  are 

aeeetsarjr,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  his 

cMmjueier  im  its  TBriom  aspecU,  aai  oai  ^»^'<<«  «^ 
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opportonitf  of  fbr?ning:  a  juit  notion  of  the  rftrie- 
tgr*  •«  well  M  of  the  power  of  his  orig^ial  genius*. 

*  The  history  of  the  poems'  formerly  printed, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  volume 
^Jp  M-hich  these  poems  are  contained.— It  is 
ihere  inserted  in  the  words  of  Gilbert  Bums, 
'  vho,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  has  given 
tfie  following  account  of  the  fViends  which  Ro> 
berths  talents  procured  him  before  he  left  Ayr- 
Aire,  or  attracted  th*.-  notice  of  the  worid. 

^  The  farm  of  Mossgiel,  at  the   time  of  our 
coming  to  it  (Martinmas,  1783),  was  the  property 
of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  but  was  held  in  tack  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer  in  Mauehline,  fWun 
whom  we  had  our  Imrgaiu ;  who  had  thus  an  op> 
portunity  of  knowing,  and  showing  a  sincere  iv- 
gurd  for,  my  brother,  before  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  poet.     The  poet*s  estimation  of  him  and  the 
strung  outlines  of  his  character,  may  be  collected 
from  the  dedication  to  this  gendenion.    When  the 
publication  was  begun,  Mr.  Hamilton  entered  very 
warmly  into  its  interests,  and  promoted  the  sub* 
•cription  very  extensively.     Mr.  Robert  Aiken, 
writer  in  Ayr,  u  a  man  of  worth  and  taste,  of 
warm  affections,  and  connected  with  a  most  res- 
pectable circle  of  friends  and  relations.     It  is  to 
thi«    gentleman  The  Cutter^t  Saturday  Night  is 
inscribed.     The  poems  of  my  brother,  which  I 
have  fomieriy  mentioned,  no  sooner  came  into 
his  hands,  tlum   they  were  quickly  known  and 
well  received  in  the  extensive  circle  of  Mr.  Ai- 
kcu*s  friends,  which  gave  them  a  sort  of  currency, 
necessary  in  this  wise  world,  even  for  the  good 
reception  of  things  valuable  in  themselves.     But 
Mr.  Aiken  not  only  admired  the  poet ;  as  soon  as 
ke  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  showed  the 
warmest  reg^ard  fbr  the  man,  and  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  forward  his  interest  and  respecta- 
bility.    The  EpUtie  f  a  young  Friend^  '«•»»  «&.- 
dbessed  to  Ahi  gfucienian's  sou,  Mr.  A.  U.  A.Vtueu« 
MOW  tfJJrvrpool    He  was  the  ol^s%  ot  n  l^^B^ 
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We  hare  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  early  part  ff - 
hif  lilb,  because  it  is  the  least  known,  and  Imi> 

■    . 
fiunily,  who  were  taught  to  receive  my  broCkMBr 
with  respect,  as  a  man.  of  genius,  and  their  t^  ': 
ther'i  iHend.  "^ 

**  The  Brig*  of  Ayr  is  inscribed  to  John  Bat  '='. 
lantine,  esq.,  banker  in  Ayr ;  one  of  those  gentto-  . ' 
tlemen  to  whom  my  brother  was  introduced  hf  • 
Mr,  Aiken.  He  interested  himself  very  warmly 
in  my  brother*s  concerns,  and  constantly  showed 
the  greatest  fHendship  and  attachment  to  him* 
When  the  Kilmarnock  edition  was  all  sold  off*, 
and  a  considerable  demand  pointed  out  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  a  second  edition,  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  printed  the  first,  was  asked  if  he  would 
print  a  second,  and  take  his  chance  of  being  paid 
fVom  the  first  sale.  This  he  declined,  and  when 
this  came  to  Mr.  Ballautiue's  knowledge,  he  ge- 
nerously offered  to  accommodate  Robert  with 
what  money  he  might  need  for  that  purpose ;  but 
advised  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  as  the  fittest 
place  for  publishing.  When  he  did  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, his  friends  advised  him  to  publish  again  by 
subscription,  so  that  he  did  not  need  to  accept 
this  offer.  Mr.  William  Parker,  merchant  in 
Kilmarnock,  was  a  subscriber  for  thirty-five  co- 
pies of  the  Kibuaruock  edition.  This  may,  per^ 
haps,  appear  not  deserving  of  notice  here  ;  but,  if 
the  compurative  obscurity  of  the  poet  at  this  pe- 
riod be  taken  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me 
a  greater  effort  of  generosity,  than  many  things 
which  appear  more  brilliant  in  my  brother^s  fu- 
ture history. 

**  Mr.  Robert  Muir,  merchant  in  Kilmarnock, 
was  one  of  those  frieuds  Robert's  poetry  had  pro- 
eured  him,  and  one  who  was  dear  to  his  heart* 
This  gentleman  had  no  very  great  fortune,  or 
long  line  of  dignified  ancestry,  but  what  Robert 
tmjrg  of  captain  Matthew  Henderson,  might  be 
«t/rf  of  bim  with  great  propriety,  that  he  held  the 
potent  ofAU  honour*  imiikJdiatelv  /twv  AlmtgUM 
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tiiue,  AS  has  nbeeadj  been  mentioiipd,  this  part  of 
Us  historf  n  eonneeted  with  some  views  of  Uw 

CwA  Nature  had,  indeed,  marked  him  a  gencle* 
BHD  in  the  most  legible  eharaeters.  He  died 
while  yet  a  young*  man,  soon  after  the  publiaatioa 
«f  my  ImMher's  first  Edinburjj^fa  edition.  Sir 
.William  Cunning^iam  of  Robertland,  paid  a  very 
lattering  attention,  and  showed  a  good  deal  af 
fHendship  fbr  the  poet.  Before  his  going  to 
Uinburg^  as  well  as  after,  Robert  seemed  pecu- 
liarly pleased  with  professor  Stewart's  ftSendship 
and  conversation. 

**  But  of  all  the  ftiendihips  which  Robert  a»< 
qaired  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  mme  seemed 
more  agreeaUe  to  him  than  that  of  Mrs.  Dunlopii 
of  Dunlop,  nor  any  which  has  been  more  uni- 
formly and  eonstandy  exerted  in  behalf  of  him 
and  Ids  fluuily ;  of  which,  were  it  proper,  I  could 
give  many  instances.  Robert  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  Bdinburgh  before  Mrs.  Donlop 
had  heard  of  him.  About  the  time  of  my  bn^ 
ther's  publishing  in  Kilmarnock,  she  had  beea 
afflicted  with  a  long  and  tevere  illness,  which  had 
reduced  her  mind  to  the  most  distressing  state  of 
depression.  In  this  situation,  a  copy  of  the  print- 
ad  poems  was  lakl  mi  her  ubie  by  a  ftiend,  and 
happening  to  open  on  The  Cotter"*  Saturda\f 
Vight^  she  read  it  over  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  Suisse :  the  poet*s  description  of  the  simple 
cottagers,  operating  on  her  mind  like  the  ehara 
of  a  powerful  exorcist,  expelling  the  dtemon  enmii^ 
and  restoring  her  to  her  wonted  inward  harmony 
and  satisfaction.— Mrs.  Dunlop  sent  off  a  person  ex* 
press  to  Mossgiel,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen  milei» 
with  a  very  obliging  lett«r  to  my  brother,  desiring 
him  to  send  her  half  a  dozen  ecqiies  of  his  poemSi 
if  he  had  them  to  spare,  and  begging  he  would 
do  her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Danlop^Jiouse  as 
•oon  as  convenient.^. This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  correspondence  wldch  ended  only  witU  ^A 
poet's  Uiif.    TkelMttwttho  iMde  of  Im  ftm 
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*'i  ■  • 

condidon  •nd  mamien  of  the  hnmblest  rftnka  of  ' 
•ociety,  hitherto  little  obseryed,  and  which  wtt    «- 
periiapa   be  fouad  neither   useless  nor   i"*ilWh  .  . 
retting^. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  native  co«Bp 
try,  his  eonretpondence  eommences,  and,  in  tkB- 
•eries  of  letters  now  given  to  the  world,  the  chiaf 
incidents  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  will  te 
found*  This  authentic,  though  melancholy  recced, 
will  supersede  in  iViture  the  necessity  of  any  es* 
tended  narrative. 

BURNS  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  the  month 
of  November,  1786.  He  was  famished  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  from  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  doctor  had  addressed  the 
letter  which  is  represented  by  our  bard  as  the  ink- 
writing  a  short  letter  to  this  lady  a  few  days  be* 
fore  his  deaUu 

**  Colonel  FuUerton,  who  afterwards  paid  a  very 
particular  attention  to  the  poet,  was  not  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  his  first  commencing  au- 
thor. At  tlus  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  a  wet  day,  snatched  Arom  laborious  occupap 
tions,  I  may  have  forgot  some  persons  who  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  for 
which,  if  it  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  shall  be 
keartiiy  sorry.*' 

The  friendship  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  was  of  particu- 
lar value  to  Bums.  This  lady,  dau^ter  and  sole 
keiress  to  sir  Thomas  Wallace,  of  Craigio,  and  li- 
neal descendant  of  die  illustrious  Wallace,  the 
first  of  Scottish  warriors,  possesses  tha  qualities 
of  mind  suited  to  her  high  lineage.  Preserving 
In  the  deeliue  of  life  the  generous  affections  of 
youth,  her  admiration  of  the  poet  was  soon  ae- 
oompanied  by  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  man ; 
which  pursued  him  in  afterlife  through  g^od  and 
oril  report;  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  and  in  sor- 
raw;  end  which  is  continued  to  hxi  infant  fmily) 
4wir  tfepiivsed  9t  tkfi&r  pftxc&x« 


.«-., 
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^aedi&te  cause  ot  iiu  visiting  the  Seottlth  metro- 
-yalis.    He  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rtcwart,  pro- 
Aasor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  unirenity,  and 
ted  been  «iteitained  by  that  gentleman  at  Ca- 
-.  irfae,  his  estate  in  Ayrshire.     He  had  been  intn^ 
#aeed,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dalzel,  to  the  earl  of 
;  Olencaim,  who  had  exprcsst-d  his  high  ai^prob^ 
.^.Udd  of  his   poetical   talents.     He   had   fViends. 
Arrefore,  who  could  introduce  him  into  the  cii^ 
des  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  fashion,  and  hit 
•vn    manners  and  app4'araiice  czceidiiig  every 
•apeetation  that  could  hare  been  foriutd  of  theoi« 
lie  soon  became  an  object  of  general  curiosity 
and   admiration.      The   following    circumstance 
contributed  to  this  in  a  considerable  dvgn-e.— At 
the  time  when  Bums  arrircd  in  Edinburgh,  the 
periodical  paper,  entitled  The  Ltungrr^  was  pul^ 
lishing,  every  SattirJay  producing  a  sueeessiTe 
Bumber.     His  poems  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
tlie  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  undertaking,  and 
the   ninety-Mrrenth   number   of    those    unequal, 
though  fteqoently  beautiful  essays,  is  devoted  to 
An  Account  •fR9&ert  Burnty  the  Ayrshire  plough 
mmn,  with  extrmett  Jirtm  hit  pfmt^  written  by 
die  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Mackenzie*.     The  Lvun^ 
ger  had  an  extensive  circulation  among  persons 
•f  taate  and  literature,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but 
in  various  parts  of  England,  to  whose  acquain* 
taaee,  therelbre,  our  bard  was  immediately  iiitro* 
dnaed.     The  paper  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  calcu- 
lated  to   introduce   him    advantageously.      The 
extracts  are  well  selected ;  the  eriticiams  and  re- 
flections are  judicious,  as  well  as  generous ;  an^, 
in  the  |tyle  and  sentiments,  there  is  that  happy 
deKeacy,  by  which  the  writings  of  the  author  are 
•0  eminently  distinguished.     The  extracts  fh>m 
Bums'  po«ns  in  the  ninety^^eventh  number  of 

*  This  paper  has  been  attributed,  but  impro- 
peily,  to  lord  Craig,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges, 
audHnr  of  the  very  interesting  account  oC  ll&sSli^ 
Bniee^  m  die  S9^  Bomber  of  ik«  HCirrf r. 


U  M  iato  maar  *^  (li*  proiriiioial  payers,  tat 

fi  flMne  of  owr   iMUid  •pread   diroiic;lM»iit  tiift 

■id.    Of  €ke  afianueri)  character,  and  «oadMf 

.'  BoTBi  at  tUt  period,  the  fidlowin^  aeconut  Iflt  . 

•60  fiven  by  Mr.  Stewart,  profenor  of  MMKHi 

UloM^y  in  tke  uuiycerity  af  Edinborgli,  in  A 

etter  to  Ae  editur,  wkidi  he  it  particularly  hafij 

pf  to  liave  obtainad  pemiiiiOA  to  aaiert  ia 


<*  THE  ftnt  time  I  taw  Robert  Barat,  was  ob 
Ae  asd  of  Oetober,  1766,  when  he  dined  at  my 
hoQse  in  Aynhure,  together  with  oar  cmnmrnt 
ftiead,  Mr.  John  Maakenzie,  surgeon  in  Maueh- 
Mae,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  jriieasure  af 
his  acquaintance.     I  am  enabled  to  mention  tha 
date  particularly,  by  some  rerses  which   Burai 
wrote  after  he  reimaed  home,  and  in  which  tha 
day  of  our  meetitag  is  recorded.— My  exeellest  and 
much  iameated  ftieud,  the  late  Basil,  lord  Daer, 
happeaed  to  axriye  at  Catriae  the  same  day,  %ad^ 
hy  the  idndness  and  flrankaess  of  his  maaaeai^ 
left  aa  impression  on  the  aiind  of  the  poet,  which 
aever  was  effaced.     The  verses  I  allude  to,  ara 
amoag  the  aiost   imperfect  of  his  |»eces  (  but  a 
few  stanaat  may  pertiaps  be  an  object  of  curionti 
to  you,  both  on  account  of  the  character  to  wUd 
they  rehite,  and  of  the  light  which  they  throw  at 
the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  befba 
has  name  was  kaowa  to  the  public*. 

*  Tlus  poem  is  as  ibUowt. 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  coBoenu^ 
I,  RhyBicr  Robin,  alias  Bams, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day, 
Sae  Ihr  I  sprackled*  up  the  brae, 

I  diaoerM  wi*  a  loid. 
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*  I  wwint  po«tiv«ly  say,  at  tki§  diitaB«e  of 
Igmo^  wketlwr,  ai  ibc  period  of  o«r  Unt  aequraK 

<    Vfe  bean  at  draaheti  iM-fter»**  ftuti, 

^.    Vmf  toflo  feltakplbv  *Biaiig  godly  prieM% 

Wi*  nvcreoc*  be  it  ipolun ; 

r v«  •vn  joteV  the  hMowM  jovom, 

•    .    IHwm  mehtf  M|«iMtliip«  of  the  quofOi 

IMbr  hydm  drouth  did  sloken. 

•    B«t>  «i*  «  loid— otand  oat  my  ddi^ 

A  htti"  m  pcer*aa  eorl**  iob. 

Up  higher  yet  my  bonnet ; 
Jkaa^m  hud— lan^  Scotch  elU  t<im, 
9mr  pee— go  he  o*erlooki  them  •*, 

A*  X  knk  o*er  my  fonnet. 

Bat  eh,  far  llagerth*t  megie  powV 
T0  Aew  dr  Bwdy**  willyert  gknrrt, 

Aa  hev  he  ttar'd  end  stamraierll, 
Vbrn  goanmt,  m  if  led  wi*  bnmlu^ 
An*  stumpen  on  hia  ploughman  thanllD^ 

He  in  the  pariovr  hammered* 

I  tiding  tbelter'd  in  a  nook, 
An'  «t  lit  leiddiip  iteal*t  a  look 

like  some  pertentoui  mnen ; 
'  Accept  goedtenie  and  soeial  g^e^i 
Ai^  (whad  Nrpristfd  me)  modesty^ 

r  marked  nongfat  uncommon* 

X  watch*d  the  aymptems  o*  the  grefl. 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  aimiming ; 
The  feint  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Vor  tanee,  nor  state  that  I  could  see^ 

llair  than  an  honest  ploaghman* 


*  AttoneyB. 

"f  Fri^teoed  ttare* 
/  WMlking  Miupidljm 
fAidadofbridie. 
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tmee,  die  Kilmamock  edition  of  hit  poemf  lui^ 
been  Jiut  puUislied,  or  was  yet  in  the  prew.  I 
•ttspect  that  the  latter  was  the  ease,  as  I  hate 
still  in  my  possession,  copies,  in  his  own  handi- 
writing,  of  some  of  his  favourite  performances ; 
particularly  of  his  verses  *  on  turning  up  a  Mouse 
with  his  plooi^  ;*  *  on  the  Mountain  Daisy  ;*  and 
'  the  Lament.*  On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  I 
•bowed  the  volume,  and  mentioned  what  I  knew 
of  the  author^s  history,  to  several  of  my  friends^ 
and,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  who 
first  recommended  him  to  public  notice,  in  the 
97th  number  of  The  Lounger, 

**  At  this  time,  Bums*  prospects  in  life  were 
so  extremely  gloomy,  that  he  bad  seriously  form- 
ed a  plan  of  going  out  to  Jamaica  in  a  very  hum- 
ble situation,  not,  however,  without  lamenting, 
that  his  want  of  patronage  should  force  him  te 
think  of  a  project  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
when  his  ambition  aimed  at  no  higher  an  object 
than  the  station  of  an  exciseman  or  gauger  in  his 
own  country. 

^  His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued 
ever  afterwards,  simple,  manly,  alid  independent ; 
strongly  expressive  of  conscious  genius  and 
worth ;  but  without  any  thing  that  indicated  for^ 
warduess,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  hi* 
share  in  conversation,  but  not  more  than  belong- 
ed to  him ;  and  listened  with  apparent  attentiom 

Then  fVom  his  lordship  I  shall  learn. 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  welPs  another ; 
Kae  honett  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother.    ■ 

These  lines  will  be  read  with  no  common  ie* 
forest  by  all  who  remember  the  unafTecttd  sim- 
plicity of  appearance,  the  sweetness  of  counte- 
itanee  and  inanners,  and  the  uiisuspecting  bene- 
v-o/eoce  of  heart,  of  Basil,  k>id  Da«c. 
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and  deference,  on  lubjects  where  his  want  of 
education  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  iuformap 
taon.  If  there  %ad  been  a  little  more  of  gentle- 
■ess  and  accommodation  in  his  temper,  he  would, 
I  think,  hare  been  still  more  interesting ;  but  he 
lad  been  accustomed  to  give  law  in  the  circle  of 
Ma  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  any 
flung  approaching  to  meanness  or  servility,  ren- 
dered his  manners  somewhat  decided  and  hard.— 
HotMng  perhaps  was  more  remarkable  amoug  hii 
rarioos  attainments,  than  the  fluency,  and  preci- 
sion, and  originality  of  his  language,  when  he 
spoke  in  company ;  more  particularly  as  he  aimed 
at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and  avoided 
more  suecessftilly  than  most  Scotchmen,  the  peca- 
Jiarities  of  Scottish  phras€M>logy. 

**  He  came  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  winter 
following,  and  remained  there  for  several  months. 
By  whose  advice  he  took  this  step,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  suggested  only  by  his  own 
curiosity  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world ;  but,  I 
confess,  I  drei^ed  the  consequences  fknum  the 
first,  and  always  wished  that  his  pursuits  and  ha- 
bits should  continue  the  same  as  in  the  former 
part  of  life ;  with  the  addition  of,  what  I  consi- 
dered as  then  completely  within  his  reach,  n  good 
fiirm  on  moderate  terms,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
agreeable  to  his  taste. 

**  The  attentions  he  received  during  his  stay  im 
town,  IVom  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  person^ 
were  such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his 
own.  I  cannot  say  tha-  I  could  perceive  any  un- 
favourable effect  which  they  left  on  his  mind. 
He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and 
appearance,  which  had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when 
I  first  saw  him  in  the  coui.try ;  nor  did  he  seem 
to  feel  any  additional  self-importance  fVom  tlie 
number  and  rank  of  his  new  acquaintance.  His 
dress  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  station,  plain  and 
unpretendLig,  with  a  sufficiei  t  atiuntioii  to  neat- 
ness.    If  I  recollect  right,  he  always  wore  bwiU  \ 
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■nd,  tHMB  on  more  tkmn  usual  ceremony,  buck* 
Ain  breeeket. 

**  The  rariety  of  his  engagements,  while  hi 
BMnhurgh,  prevented  me  from  seeing  him  so  ol^ 
fen  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  the  course  of  thi 
•pxing,  he  called  on  me  onee  or  twice,  at  my  re> 
^uest,  earty  in  the  morning,  and  walked  with  mJB 
to  Brakl^mils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
when  he  diarmed  me  still  more  by  his  private 
etmrenation,  than  he  had  ever  dcme  in  company* 
Re  was  passionately  fbnd  of  the  beauties  of  na^ 
ture;  and  I  recollect  once  he  toM  me,  when  I 
tru  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of  our 
morning  walks,,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking 
cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind,  which  none 
could  understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like 
himself,  the  happiness  and  the  worth  which  they 
eontained. 

**  In  his  political  principles  he  was  then  a  Ja- 
cobite ;  which  was  perlutps  owing  partly  to  this, 
that  his  fkther  vras  originally  fVom  the  estate  of 
lord  MareschalL  Indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  thought  much  on  such  subjects,  nor  very 
consistently.  He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gion,  and  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  levity  ^^ith 
which  he  had  heard  it  treated  occasionally  in 
some  convivial  meetings  ^ikich  he  frequented.  I 
speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  the  winter  of  1780-7 ; 
Ibr  afterwards  we  met  but  seldom,  and  our  cou- 
rersation  turned  chiefly  on  his  literary  projects, 
or  his  private  affhirs.  > 

**  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  appears  or  not 
ftt>m  any  of  your  letters  to  me,  that  you  had  ever 
•een  Bums*.  If  yon  have,  it  is  superfluous  fur 
me  to  add,  that  the  idea  which  his  conversation 
conveyed  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  exceeded,  if 
possible,  that  which  is  suggested  by  his  writings. 
Among  the  poets  whom  I  have  happened  to 
know,  I  have  been  struck,  in  more  than  one  in- 

*  The  editor  hat  leea  and  conversed  with 
Banvh 
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itanee,  with  tlie  aimecountable  disparity  between 
ttirir  gtmeral  talents,  and  the  occasional  inspira- 
tions of  their  more  favoured  moments.  But  all 
tte  fiMuities  of  Bums*  mind  were,  at  fkr  as  I 
•ould  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilee- 
tion  for  poetry  was  rather  the  result  of  his  own 
— dmsiastir  and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a 
giemus  emelusively  adapted  to  that  species  of  com- 
^oaitioiu  From  hU  conTcrsation,  I  should  hare  pro> 
aouneed  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  wbaterer  walk 
of  ambitiou  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities. 

c  Among  the  subji^cts  on  which  he  was  accu^ 
toned  to  dwell,  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  happened  to  meet,  was  plainly  a  flip 
Tourite  one.  The  remarks  he  made  on  them  were 
always  shrewd  and  pointed,  though  iVt-quently  i» 
elining  too  mnch  to  sarcasm.  His  praise  of  those 
he  loved  was  sometimes  indiscriminate  and  extra* 
vagant;  bat  this,  I  suspect,  proceeded  rather 
ftom  the  caprice  and  hamour  of  the  moment, 
than  finom  the  efieets  of  attachment  in  blinding 
lus  judgment.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  always 
impressed  with  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing  {  but,  to  my  taste,  not  often  pleasing  or 
happy.  His  attempts  at  epigram,  in  his  printed 
works,  are  the  only  perfbrraanees,  perhaps,  that 
he  has  produced,  totally  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

**  In  snmmer,  1787,  I  passed  some  weeks  in 
Ayrridre,  and  saw  Bums  occasionally.  I  think 
that  he  made  a  pretty  long  excarsion  that  season 
to  the  Highlands,  and  that  he  also  visited  what 
Beattie  calls  the  Arcaidian  ground  of  Scotland* 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiviot  and  the  Tweed. 

*  I  should  have  mentioned  beibre,  that,  not> 
withstanding  varioas  reports  I  heard  during  the 
preceding  wintnr,  of  Bums*  predilection  for  con- 
vivial,  and  not  very  select  society,  I  should  have 
eonelnded  infiivour  of  his  habits  of  sobriety,  fVom 
all  of  him  that  ever  fell  under  my  own  observap 
tioo.  He  told  me,  indeed,  himself,  that  the  weite- 
9eaa  of  his  sromeeh  was  sacb  as  to  deprive  ^Vca 
entireiy  of  may  merit  in  his  temperanec.     1  >«»», 
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bowever,  aomewlMt  alarmed  about  tke  eflTect  of 
hit  npw  comparatively  sedentary  and  luxuriouf 
Kfe,  «hcn  he  confessed  to  me,  the  first  uight  ho 
ipent  iu  ray  house  after  his  y^  inter's  camitaig^n  ui 
town,  that  he  had  been  much  disturbed  uhen  ia 
bed,  by  a  |»alpitation  at  his  htart,  which,  he  said, 
was  a  complaint  to  which  he  had  of  late  becomd 
•ubjeet* 

**  In  the  course  of  the  same  season,  I  was  k4 
by  euriosity  to  attend  for  an  hour  or  two  a  mar 
son-lodge  iu  Maucliline,  where  Bums  presided* 
He  had  occasion  to  make  some  short  unpremedi- 
tated eomplkucnts  to  different  individuals  from 
whom  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  visit,  and 
•very  thing  he  said  was  happily  conceived,  and 
forcibly,  as  well  as  fluently  expressed.  If  I  aa 
not  mistaken,  he  told  me,  that  in  tliat  village,  be- 
fore going  to  Ifidinburgh,  he  had  belonged  to  a 
amall  club  of  such  of  the  ijihabitants  as  had  a 
taste  for  books,  when  they  used  to  converse  and 
debate  on  any  interesting  questions  that  occurred 
to  them  iu  the  course  of  their  reading.  His  mai^ 
aer  of  speaking  in  public,  had  evidently  the 
marks  of  some  practice  in  extempore  elocution. 

**  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  I  have  a^ 
vays  cousjdered  as  eharacteristical  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  true  genius,  the  extreme  facility  and  good 
nature  of  his  ttiste,  in  Judging  of  the  composi- 
tions uf  others,  vthere  there  was  any  real  ground 
for  praise.  I  repeau>d  to  him  many  passages  of 
English  poetr)'»  with  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
and  have  more  than  oace  witnessed  the  tears  of 
admiration  and  raptuK,  with  which  he  heard 
Aem.  The  eoUectioa  of  songs  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
vhich  I  Arid  put  into  his  hands,  he  read  with  u»> 
nix(.d  delist,  notwithstanding  his  former  efforts 
in  that  ▼^'^y  difllcuU  speaks  of  writing;  and  I 
bave  little  doubt  that  it  bad  uaob  effect  in  poUib> 
inp  bit  fubsequent  eomyositiouB. 

**  In  Judging  of  prose,  I  do  not  think  bis  taste 

tnu  eqwUij  wood,    I  oace  read  to  him  a  passage 

.0F  two  ia  AMUi»*f  ^Y«cltt»  iiWik  \  tbnia^ 
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happily  exeeated,  upon  the  model  of  Addi- 
;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  reliih,  or  to  pa*- 
aeive  the  beauty  which  they  deriTed  fhmi  their 
asquiaite  umplieity ;  and  spoke  of  them  «-ith  in- 
dURMenee,  when  compared  with  the  point,  and 
antithem,  and  quaintnets  of  Juniu*.  The  inflv^ 
enee  of  this  taste  is  very  pc*rceptible  in  his  own 
prose  compositioBs,  althou^  their  great  and  raii- 
•os  eaeelleneies  vender  some  of  them  scarcely 
leu  olyects  of  wonder  Aan  his  poetical  perfbi^ 
maaccs.  The  late  Dn  Robertson  used  to  say, 
that,  considering  bii  education,  the  former  seem- 
ed to  him  the  more  extraohlinary  of  the  two. 

**  His  Bsemoty  was  nneommoaly  retentive,  at 
least  f«r  poetiy,  of  which  he  recited  to  me  fVa- 
qnently  Umg  compositions  with  the  most  iliinote 
neenraey.  They  were  chiefly  ballads,  and  other 
pieces  in  oar  Scottish  dialect ;  g^at  part  of  them 
(he  t(rfd  me)  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood, 
flram  his  mother,  who  delighted  in  such  recita- 
tions, and  whose  poetical  taste,  rude  as  it  profa»> 
hly  was,  gave,  it  is  presumable,  the  first  direction 
to  her  son's  gOBins. 

**  Of  the  more  poUshad  Tcrses  which  accidental^ 
ly  fell  into  his  hands,  in  his  early  years,  he  men- 
tloiicd  particularly  the  rcoommeudatory  poems  by 
dlfltnvnt  authors,  pseflxed  to  H^rvty**  MeiHf' 
Huru;  a  hook  which  has  always  had  a  very  wide 
drenlatioB  among  such  of  the  country  people  of 
Beothmd,  as  affect  to  unite  sone  degree  of  tasta 
with  their  religious  studies.  And  these  poems 
(although  the>'  are  certainly  below  mediocrity)  ha 
•ontimied  to  read  with  a  degree  of  rapture  be- 
yond ezpretsion.  He  took  notice  of  this  fket 
himself,  as  a  proof  how  much  the  taste  is  liable  ta 
he  influenced  by  accidenul  cireumstanees. 

**  His  Ihther  ai^eared  to  me,  from  the  account 
he  gave  of  him,  to  hare  been  a  respectable  and 
wmrthy  dmraeter,  possessed  of  a  mind  superior  ta 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  statMA 
fai  lifr.  He  ateribt^  miieh  of  his  own  yT^iYCAvVtta 
jmf  ital&ifMt  w  the  emrfy  impKetittiM  Wa  hMl  v«» 
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eeiT«d.  finm  hit  iutruetkuu  and  example.  I  re- 
•oUeoe  that  he  once  applied  to  him  (and  he  added, 
that  the  passage  was  a  literal  statement  of  Ikct) 
the  twoJast  lines  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
MinHrel;  the  whole  of  which  he  repeated  with 
great  endiusiaam* 

Shall.  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

Whoi  fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 

fihall  nature's  roice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 

Bid  him,  though  doomM  to  perish,  hope  to  lire  ? 

ts  it  for  this  fur  viruie  oft  must  strive 
With  disappmntment  penury,  and  pain  ? 

^o :  heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive ; 
And  man's  miyestie  beauty  bloom  again. 

Bright  through  th'  eternal  year  of  love's  triumph* 
ant  reigxu 

Thit  truth  tubUtne,  his  simple  sire  had  taught  i 
In  so0th,  *twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew, 

**  With  respect  to  Bums'  early  education,  I 
aannot  say  any  thing  with  certainty.  He  always 
spoke  with  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  school- 
master who  had  taught  him  to  read  JSuglish,  and 
who,  finding  in  his  scholar  a  more  than  ordinary 
ardour  for  knowledge,  had  been  at  pains  to  in- 
struct hijn  in  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
language  He  began  the  study  of  Latin,  but 
dropped  it  before  he  had  finished  tht;  verbs.  I 
have  sometimes  heard  him  quote  a  few  Latin 
words,  such  as  omnia  vineit  amor^  ^c,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  such  as  he  had  caught  from  convert 
aation,  and  which  he  repeated  by  rote,  I  think 
he  had  a  prqfect,  after  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  of 
prosecuting  the  study  under  his  intimate  ftieud^ 
the  late  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
gramnuu>school  here ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  the  attempt. 
**  He  certainly  possessed  a  smattering  of 
French  i  auc^  if  lie  had  «&  affeetai^a  Va  «&i 
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m&agf  it  was  in  introducing  occasionally  a  word 
or  phrase  fVom  that  lang;uage.  It  is  possible  that 
hu  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  might  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  I  suppose  it  to  be ;  but  this  you  can 
leam  ftt>m  his  more  intimate  acquaintance.  It 
would  be  wordi  while  to  inquire,  whether  he  was 
able  to  read  the  French  authors  with  such  fkei- 
Uty,  as  to  reeeire  fVom  theiu  auy  improvement  to 
his  taste.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  it  much— 
nor  would  I  beliere  it,  but  on  very  strong  and 
pmnted  evidence. 

"  If  my  memory  does  not  tkil  me,  he  m-ai  well 
instructed  in  arithmetic,  and  knew  something  of 
practical  geometry,  particularly  of  surveying*— 
All  his  other  attainments  were  entirely  his  own. 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  during  the  win- 
ter 1788-40*,  when  he  passed  an  evening  with 
me  at  Drumteug^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdin- 
bargh,  where  I  was  then  living.  My  fVieiid  Mr. 
Alison  was  the  only  other  person  in  company.  I 
never  saw  him  more  agreeable  or  interesting.  A 
piTsent  which  Mr.  Alison  sent  him  afterwards  of 
fais  EtMty*  on  TaHe^  drew  fVom  Bums  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
with  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the  distinct  con- 
ception he  appeared  IW>m  it  to  have  formed,  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  aM«r/«- 
U»ru  When  I  saw  Mr.  Alison  in  Shropshire,  last 
autumn,  I  fbrgot  to  inquire  if  the  lettt-r  be  still  in 
ezistenee.  If  it  is,  you  may  easily  procure  it,  by 
of  our  friend  Bfr.  Houlbrookef." 


THE  sceiie  that  opened  on  our  bard  in  Edia* 
Vofgh  was  altogether  new,  and,  in  a  variety  of 

*  **  Or  rather  1789-90.  I  cannot  speak  with  con- 
fldenee,  with  respect  to  the  particubur  year.  Some 
•f  my  other  dates  may  possibly  require  correclioiiv 
m  I  keep  no  jounukl  of  such  occorret^es. 

f  See  Gemtmi  €9rrt9p9nicncty  Na.  ClLtl. 
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fthfer  tetfUftM,  Ugtlf  inicrettiiig ;  espeefaOf  to 
one  of  his  disposition  of  mind.  To  use  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own,  he  found  himself  **  snddenlf 
tnuislftled  ttom  the  reriest  shades  ef  lifb,**  into 
the  presence,  utd,  indeed,  into  the  society,  of  ft 
Bumber  of  persons,  previously  known  to  him  bf 
report  as  of  the  highest  distinction  in  his  country, 
•Bd  whose  chavMters  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
examine  with  no  common  curiosity. 

From  the  men  of  letters,  in  general,  his  recep- 
tion was  particularly  flattering.  The  late  Dr.  Ro- 
hntson.  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Maakensie,  and  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  may  be  men* 
tiooed  in  the  list  of  those  who  perceived  his  un- 
eomnion  talents,  who  acimowledged  more  especi- 
BUy  his  powors  In  conversation,  and  who  interest- 
•d  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  his  genius.  la 
Edinburgh,  litenury  and  fashionable  society  are  a 
good  deal  mixed.  Our  bard  was  an  acceptaUe 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  most  elevated  circlus,  and 
frequently  received  IVom  female  beauty  and  ele- 
puice,  those  attentions,  above  all  otluers,  most 
grateftil  to  him.  At  the  table  of  lord  Monboddo 
he  was  a  frequent  guest ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  partook  of  the  hosintalities  of  tha 
▼enerable  judge,  he  experienced  the  kindness  and 
aondescension  of  his  lovely  and  accomplished 
daug^t^.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  young 
lady  was  iUaminated  by  that  happy  expression  of 
aounteaance  which  results  from  the  union  of  eul> 
tivated  taste  and  superior  understanding,  Mrith  the 
finest  affections  of  the  mind.  The  influence  of 
such  attractions  was  net  unfelt  by  our  poet. 
**  There  has  not  been  any  thing  like  Afiss  Bur- 
net," said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  in  all  the 
eombuiatioB  of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness,  the 
Creator  has  formed,  saice  Milton's  Eve  on  the 
•first  day  of  lM:r  existence*."  In  his  Addrctt  f 
Edinburgh,  she  is  celelirated  in  a  strain  of  still 
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^  FAir  Burnet  strikes  th*  adorinff  eye, 
Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  thine ; 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine*  !'* 

This  lovely  woman  died  a  few  years  after  waixls 
IB  the  flower  of  youth.  Our  bard  expressed  his 
sensibility  on  that  occasion,  in  verses  addressed 
to  her  memoryi*. 

Among  the  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  Bums 
was  partiealarly  distinguished  by  Jliuan,  eari  of 
Glencaim.  On  the  motion  of  this  nobleman,  the 
Caied0nian  Hunt^  an  association  of  the  ]Hrineipal 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  extended 
their  patronage  to  our  hard,  and  admitted  him  to 
Aeir  gay  orgies.  He  repaid  their  notice  by  a  de- 
dication of  the  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of 
Us  poems,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  thdr  patri- 
otism and  independence  in  very  animated  terms. 

**  I  ecmgratulate  my  country,  that  the  blood  of 
her  ancient  heroes  runs  uneontaminated ;  and 
that,  from  your  courage,  knowledge,  and  pulriie 
spirit,  she  may  expect  protection,  wealth,  and  li- 
berty. ••• •  May  cor- 
ruption shrink  at  your  kindling  indignant  glance ; 
and  may  tyranny  in  the  ruler,  and  licentiousness 
in  the  people,  equally  find  in  you  an  inexorable 
foe*r 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  these  generous  senti- 
nenta,  uttered  at  an  ttn  singularly  propitious  to 
independence  of  character  and  conduct,  were  Ik- 
vourahly  received  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  that  they  wore  echoed  fkt>m 
every  bosom,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  earl  of 
Glencaim.  This  accomplished  noblenuin,  a  scho- 
lar, a  man  of  taste  and  sensibility,  died  soon  after- 
wards.  Had  he  lived,  and  had  his  power  equalled 
his  wishes,  Scotland  might  still  have  exulted  in 

•  See  Ptm*, 

f  See  GenerfU  Cprretp&ndence^  Ks.  CI. 

t  See  JDedkmtion  to  Pocmt* 
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the  geniiUt  instead  of  lamenting^  the  early  fkte  of 
her  fkrourite  bard. 

A  tatte  for  letter*  is  not  always  conjoined  with 
habits  of  temperance  and  rei^ularity ;  and  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  contained 
perhaps  an  uncommon  proportion  of  men  of  con> 
•iderable  talents,  devoted  to  social  excesses,  in 
which  their  talents  were  wasted  and  debased. 

Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  des- 
cription, with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  g«Berous  affections,  his  anient  elo- 
quence, his  brilliant  asid  daring  imagination,  fit- 
ted him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associations  ;  and, 
accustoming  himself  to  conversation  of  unlimited 
range,  and  to  festive  iadulgences  that  scorned 
restraint,  he  gradually  lost  some  portion  of  his 
relish  for  the  more  pure,  but  less  poignant  plea- 
sures, to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  taste,  el&> 
gancc,  and  literature.  The  sudden  alteration  in 
his  habits  of  life,  operated  on  him  physically,  as 
well  as  morally.  The  humble  fare  of  an  Ayrshire 
peasant,  he  had  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  the  effects  of  this  change 
on  his  ardent  constitution,  could  not  be  inconside- 
rable. But,  whatever  influence  mig^t  be  produced 
on  his  conduct,  his  excellent  understanding  suf- 
fered no  corresponding  debasement.  He  estimated 
his  friends  and  associates  of  every  description  at 
their  proper  value,  and  appreciated  his  own  con- 
duct with  a  precision,  that  might  give  scope  to 
much  curious  and  melancholy  reflection.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and  at  times  formed  resolutions  to 
guard  against  it;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the 
tide  of  dissipation,  and  was  borne  along  its 
stream. 

Of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  an  au- 
thentic, though  imperfect  document  remains,  in 
n  book  which  he  procured  in  the  spring  of  1787, 
fur  the  purpose,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  of  re- 
cording in  it  whatever  seemed  worthy  of  obser- 
lation.  'rh»  following  extracts  may  serve  as  « 
specimen. 
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Edinburgh,  April  0th,  1787. 

**  As  I  bare  seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life  in 
Edinburgh,  a  great  many  characters  which  are 
new,  to  one  Inred  up  in  the  shades  of  lilfe  at  I 
have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take  down  my  r^ 
marin  on  tlie  spot.  Oray  observes,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Falgrare,  that  **  half  a  word  fixed,  upon,  or 
near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart  kmd  of  recoiled 
ihonJ"  I  don*t  know  how  it  is  nith  the  worM  in 
general,*  but  with  me,  making  my  remarks  is  bj 
Bo  meajis  a  solitary  pleasure.  I  want  smne  one 
to  laagh  with  me,  some  one  to  be  grave  with 
me,  some  one  to  please  roe  and  help  my  diserimi- 
naticm,  with  lus  or  her  own  remark,  and  at  timet, 
no  doubt,  to  admire  my  acuteness  and  penetration. 
'I'hc'  world  are  so  busied  with  selfish  pursuits,  am- 
kstion,  vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that  very  few 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any  observa- 
tion on  what  passes  oround  them,  except  where 
that  observation  is  a  sucker  or  branch  of  the 
darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their  fancy. 
Nor  am  I  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the  sentimen- 
tal flights  of  uovel^'riUTs,  and  die  sage  philoso- 
phy of  moralists,  i^hotber  we  are  capable  of  so 
Intimate  and  cordial  a  coiilitiuu  of  fHendship,  at 
that  one  man  may  pour  out  his  bosom,  his  every 
thought  aud  floating  f^ncy,  hi<i  very  inmost  soul, 
-with  unreserved  cunfidencc  to  cuuth«'r,  without 
hazard  of  losing  pnrr  of  that  rc'sjK'ut  whi^h  man 
deserves  fruui  man  ;  or,  l:xi  u  ik.'  uiiuvotdablc  iiu- 
perfeetious  attending  hutuun  luiture,  of  one  day 
repenting  his  confidence. 

**  For  these  reasons,  I  am  determined  to  make 
these  page?  my  confidant.  I  will  sketch  every 
diaractvr  that  any  way  strikes  me,  to  the  beat  of 
my  power,  with  unshrinking  justice.  I  will  in- 
lert  anecdotes,  and  take  down  remarks,  in  the  old 
law  phrase,  withmt  feud  tryhotur.— Where  1  hit 
«n  any  Uiing  clever,  my  own  applause  will,  in 
tome  measure,  foast  my  vanity ;  and,  begpng  Pa- 
irodus*  and  Achates*  pardon,  I  think  hV^kIl  wvl 

£2 
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kef  •  wtmuAtft  at  lesat  equal  to  tke  botom  of  any 
finemA  whatever. 

<*  Hf  ewa  mivate  ttaary  likewise,  ray  kyre^ad- 
vtgBtaiet,  my  lamble* ;  the  frownc  and  tmiles  of 
IbruuDe  OB  my  faaxdihip;  my  poems  and  flray* 
^pents  tliat  most  never  see  the  U^t,  shall  be  pe- 
AasionaUy  inserted.— In  short,  never  dad  four  shil- 
Hi^  purehase  so  much  friendship,  sinee  oonfi- 
fleBfee  vent  first  to  market,  or  honesty  was  set  up 
$9  sale. 

**  To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but  too  just 
ideas  of  human  fViendship,  I  would  cheerfully 
Make  one  exoeptiim— the  connexion  between  two 
person!  of  different  sexes,  when  their  interests  are 
ttittted  and  absorbed  by  the  tie  of  love— 

VHien  thought  meeu  thought,  ere  firom  the  lips 

it  part, 
iUid  each  warm  wish  ^pirings  mutual  Arom  the 

bearu 

There,  eonfidenee,  confidence  that  exalts  them 
the  more  in  one  another's  opinion,  that  endears 
■them  the  more  to  each  other's  hearts,  unreserved- 
ly "  reigns  and  revels.**  But  this  is  not  my  lot, 
and  in  my  situation,  if  I  am  wise  (which,  by  the 
bye,  I  have  no  great  chance  of  being),  my  fate 
should  be  cast  with  the  psalmist's  sparrow,   *  to 

Vatch  aloue  on  the  house  tops"— Oh,  the  pity  I 

•    ••••••• 

**  Th^re  are  Ibw  of  the  sore  evils  under  the 
tun,  give  me  more  uneasiness  and  chagrin,  than 
the  comparison  how  a  man  uf  genius,  uay,^  of 
avowed  worth,  is  received  every  where,  with  the 
reception  which  a  mere  ordinary  character,  deco- 
rated with  the  trappings  and  futile  distinctions  of 
fbrtune,  meets.  I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities,  his 
bnast  glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious  that 
pen  are  bom  equal,  still  giving  Aooour  to  vhotn 
k$nMir  i»  due;  hi  oteets  at  a  great  man's  table  a 
agnire  somethings  or  a  sir  somebody ;  he  knows 
tte  m^Me  iaodJovd,  it  |eart,  gives  the  bard,  or 
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ythmte^ret  he  U,  «  akjure  of  hit  good  WMhei  bpyond 
perliaps  any  one  at  table ;  jet,  how  will  it  morti* 
ly  him  to  tee  a  fellow,  whoae  abilities  woaM 
icareely  hare  maie  an  eightpenny  fojfor,  an# 
whoM  heart  it  not  worth  three  flurthing%  BMet 
with  attention  and  notice,  that  are  withheU  flma 
the  Mm  of  gaunt  and  poverty  1 

*«  The  nohie  G— —  has  wonnded  nw  to  th* 
ton!  hete,  heeante  I  dearty  esteem,  ivspeet,  ani 
lore  him.  He  showed  so  mvch  attention,  en* 
grosriiqr  wuaanktm,  one  day,  to  the  only  hloehhea« 
at  table  (the  whole  company  consisted  of  his  lord^ 
sh^,  dnnderpate,  and  myself),  that  I  was  within 
half  a  point  of  duowing  down  my  gage  of  ton* 
tcmptoons  drihinae ;  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and 
looked  so  benerolently  good  at  parting.  Ood 
Mess  him  I  thongh  I  should  never  see  him  mote, 
I  shall  lore  him  nntil  my  dying  day  I  I  am  pleas* 
od  to  think  I  am  so  capable  of  the  throes  of  gm> 
titnde,  at  I  am  ndseraUy  defieirnt  in  tome  othef 
Tirtuet. 

**  With  — —  X  am  more  at  my  ease.  I  never 
retpeet  him  with  humble  veneration ;  but  when 
he  Uudly  interests  himself  in  my  welfhre,  or,  still 
*,  when  he  descends  from  his  pinnacle,  and 
ne  on  eqoal  ground  bi  convermtion,  my 
heart  oveiAows  with  what  is  called  Uking,  When 
he  negleets  me  for  the  mere  carcass  of  greatnett, 
or  when  his  eye  measures  the  differraee  of  oar 
points  of  elevation,  I  my  to  myself,  with  searecly 
wmy  emotion,  what  do  I  care  for  him  or  his  pomp 


Tha  intentions  of  the  poet  in  procnring  this 
so  fVilly  described  by  himself,  were  very  im* 
perfieetly  executed.  He  has  inserted  in  it  few  or 
no  ineldenta,  but  several  observations  and  refler* 
tkna,  of  whidi  the  greater  part  that  are  proper 
Ihr  thb  public  eye,  will  be  found  interwoven  in 
iht  volnme  of  his  letters.  The  most  curious  par» 
tiaolars  in  the  book,  are  the  deUneatUn\s  of  the 
■ahanattfv  k§  met  with*    Thete  av«  mt  i»3n»> 
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root ;  Imt  they  are  chiefly  of  persons  of  diatinc- 
tMMi  in  the  republie  of  letters,  and  nothing  but 
the  delieaey  and  respeet  due  to  living  charMtert 
ftermtt  «•  from  eommitting  them  to  the  jirets. 
TiMagh  it  appears  that,  in  his  conversation,  he 
was  loinetimes  disposed  to  sarcastic  remarks  on 
the  men  with  whom  he  lived,  nothing  of  thi» 
kind  is  diseorerahle  in  these  more  deliberate  ef- 
forts  of  his  onderstanding,  which,  while  they  ex- 
hibit great  clearness  of  diseriminatioD,  mauiiest 
also  the  widi,  as  well  as  the  power,  to  bestow 
hi^  and  generous  prase. 

By  the  new  edition  of  hn  poems.  Bums  ae« 
quired  a  sum  of  money,  that  enabled  him  not  only 
to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of  Edinburgh,  but  to 
gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained,  of  visit- 
ing  those  parts  of  his  native  country,  most  at- 
tractive by  their  beauty  or  their  grandeur ;  a  de- 
sire which  the  return  of  summer  naturally  r^ 
vived*  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
and  of  its  tributary  streams,  strongly  interested 
his  fancy ;  and,  accordin^y,  he  left  Edinburgh  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1787,  on  a  tour  through  a  coun- 
try so  much  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land. He  travelled  on  horseback,  and  was  ae- 
eompanied  during  some  part  of  hi»  journey  by 
Mr.  Ainslie,now  writer  to  the  rignet,  a  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  much  of  his  fViendship  and  of  his 
confidence.  Of  this  tour  a  journal  remains,  which, 
however,  contains  only  occasional  remarks  on  the 
scen«y,  and  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  author's  different  stages,  and  with 
his  observations  on  the  various  characters  to  whom 
he  was  introduced.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  he 
visited  Mr.  Ainslie,  of  Berrywell,  the  father  of  his 
companion*  Mr.  Brydone,  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler, to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction 
fhnn  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  the  reverend  Dr.  Sommeiv 
▼ille,  of  Jedburgh,  the  historian ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott,  of  Wauchope ;  Dr.  Elliot,  a  phyucian,  re- 
tired to  a  romantic  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
BooJe;  nr  Alexander  Don*,  sir  James  Hall,  of 
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DtangUM ;  and  a  great  variety  of  otlK>r  reipceta- 
ble  characters.  E^-ery  where  the  fame  of  the 
poet  had  spread  before  him,  and  every  where  he 
received  the  most  hospitable  and  flatteriiiff  atten- 
tious*  At  Jedbui^  he  continued  several  days, 
and  was  h<moured  by  the  mugistrMten  with  the 
freedom  of  their  bortHii^h.  The  foliowinff  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  tour,  which  the  per- 
petual referenee  to  living  characters,  prevents 
our  givinir  at  large. 

**  SafwTitey,  May  6th,  Left  Edinburgh— Lam- 
uerHnnir-hills,  miserably  dreary  in  general,  but  at 
times  very  picturesque. 

**  Lans«m-edge,  a  glorious  view  of  the  Mt  rse. 
Reach  BenyweU.  •  •  •  The  family-meeiing 
with  my  vmpogn^n  de  vyuge^  very  charming ; 
pnrtiealariy  the  sister.     •     •     • 

**■  Susidttym  Went  to  church  at  Dunse.  HeanI 
Dr.  Bowmaker.     •     •     • 

**  Monday,  Coldstream— glorious  river  Ta-eed 
•^clear  and  majestic— fine  bridge— dine  at  Cold- 
stream, with  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  Mr.  Foreman. 
Beat  Mr.  Foreman  in  a  dispute  about  Voltaire. 
Ihink  tea  at  Lenel-House,  «ith  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brydone.  *  •  •  Reception  extremely  flat- 
tering.    Sleep  at  Coldatream. 

**  Tuetttay,  finakfust  at  Kelso— charming  si- 
tuation of  the  town— fine  bridge  ovi-r  the  Tweed. 
Enchanting  views  and  prospects  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  especially  on  the  Scotch  side.  •  •  • 
Visit  Roxborough  palace— fine  situation  of  it. 
Ruins  of  Roxboroufi^  eastk! — a  holly-bush  grow- 
ing where  James  the  s(>cond  uas  accidt-nially 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  A  small  old 
religions  ruin,  and  a  fine  old  garden,  planted  by 
the  religious,  rooted  out  and  destroyed  by  a  Hot- 
tentot, a  maitre  d'hotel  of  the  duke*s  I— Climate 
and  soil  of  Berwickshire,  and  even  Roxburgh- 
shire, superior  to  Ayrshire- bad  roads— turnip 
and  sheep-husbandry,  their  great  improvenieiiU. 
•  •  •  Low  markets,  consequently  low  land« 
->ni^fn^eeiice  of  farmers  and  farm^iouiea*  Co«ft 
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mp  ito  Ttrfot,  ttii  «^  the  Jed  to  JeAdUf^  to  lie, 
■■I  td  wMi  myself  gvai  nigkti 

•  JPMiMdley.   Bicakflut  wMh  Mr.  Far.  •  •  • 

of  Jedbw^  wick 
wcrraungled  Mnong  tte 
md  the  imIm  ef  »  onee  UMigmlleem  cethe- 
dnk  All  tlw  tmriM  heite  htve  Hm  eppeamice  of 
•M  rade  gniatenrt  Imt  extremelj  idlew— ied,  • 
a  tee  reoMHrtie  Utile  ii««r.  Dined  wkh  eaptidH 
Ratheribcd,  •  •  •  return  to  Jedtorgk.  Walk 
mp  the  Jed  wilk  tome  ladie*  to  ke  ikoini  Unc' 
Itoe,  Mid  Btaekkcn,  two  fldry  seenes.  Intro- 
daeed  to  BCr.  Potts,  writer,  and  to  Mr.  Somner* 
▼IMe,  tke  eierfn^nnn  of  tke  ptriak,  a  nan,  and  a 
fmieBMn,  kot  milj  addiaed  to  fvnmnf • 

•  •••••• 

**  Jedburgh,  Saturday*  Waf  pretented  kjr  tke 
^agbtiatei  wkh  the  fteedtnn  of  tke  town. 

<*  Took  farewell  of  Jedbtfrgh  with  some  meknl* 
dkolf  leMationt. 

**  Af«nd!sy,  May  UtK,  KeU^*  Dine  witk  tke 
ftrmeri*  eluk— all  gentlemen  talking  of  higk  mat* 
tcri  -cack  of  them  keeps  a  kunter  ftom  30/.  to 
fOl.  value,  and  attends  tke  fox-hunting  eloh  kl 
the  conntry.  €k>  out  with  Mr.  Ker,  one  of  th* 
olub,  and  a  IHend  of  Mr.  Ainslie's,  to  sleep.  Iil 
hb  mind  and  manners,  Mr.  Ker  is  astonishingly 
Hke  my  dear  i4d  ftiend  Robert  Muir.— Every 
tidng  in  kis  house  elegant.  He  offers  to  aeeom> 
pany  me  in  my  Bngfiih  tour. 

**  Tuesday,  Dine  with  At  Alexander  Don ;  a 
▼ery  wet  day.  •  •  •  Sleep  at  Mr.  Ker*s 
imuin,  and  set  out  next  day  for  Melross— visit 
Drybargh,  a  fine  old  ruined  abbey,  by  the  way* 
Cross  the  Leader  and  eome  up  the  Tweed  to  Mel- 
ross.  Dine  there,  and  visit  that  far-famed  glori- 
•us  ruin.— Come  to  Selkirk  up  the  banks  of  £t- 
Oieiu  The  whole  country  hereabouts,  both  on 
Tweed  and  Kttriek,  remarkably  stoney." 

•  o     •     •     •    •     • 

Having  spent  tkree  woAs  in  exploring  this 
immrettktg  wenery,    Butm    crossed   over   into 
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Vtrthamberiand.  Mr.  Ker,  and  Mr.  Hood,  two 
gtrntlemcn  with  whom  he  had  become  acqiuiintcd 
in  the  course  of  hii  tour,  accompuiied  hiin.  He 
virited  Aluwiek-CMtle,  the  princely  leat  of  the 
4«ke  of  Northiimberlaod ;  the  hermitage  aad  oU 
aaacle  of  Wariuworth ;  BCorpetfi  and  Newcastle.^ 
Im  thif  laat  town  he  spent  two  days,  and  then  pr^ 
aeeded  to  the  aouth-wett  by  Hexham  and  Wa»> 
dnie,  to  Carlisle.— After  ^endin((  a  day  at  Caiw 
Usie,  with  his  IHend  Mr.  Mitchel,  he  retorned  int» 
lUodand,  and  at  Annan  his  journal  tenniaatea 
ahrnptly. 

Of  the  variovs  persons  with  whom  he  hfranir 
■eqnaimed  in  the  eonrse  of  this  journey,  he  has, 
in  general,  g^ren  some  aeeoont ;  and  almost  al- 
ways a  fkrounhle  one.     That  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Tweed,  and  of  the  Tiviot,  our  hard  should 
lad  nymphs  that  were  beautiAil,  is  what  might 
be  eonAdently  presumed.     Two  of  these  are  par* 
•tieulariy  described  in  his  jonmaL     But  it  doea 
not  nppev  that  the  scenery,  mr  its  inhahttaiita, 
pradueed  any  ellbrt  of  his  muse,  as  was  to  have 
heen  wiAed  and  expected.    From  Annan,  Bum* 
pgoaccded  to  Dumfties,  and  thenee  throuji^  Saap 
fuhar,  to  Motsgir],  near  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire, 
vtere  he  atiived  about  the  8th  of  June,  1787,  af- 
ter a  long  absent  of  six  busy   and  cTcntAil 
iMMMhs.     It  will  easily  be  concehred  with  i»hat 
pleasue  and  pride  he  was  reeeived  by  his  mother, 
hk  brothers,  and  sisters.    He  had  left  them  poor, 
aad  eomparathrely  IWi*ndles8;    he   returned   to 
thcas  high  ia  pufafie  estimation,  and  easy  iu  his 
rirmmsfaaars      He  returned  to  them  uatchanged 
ia  hk  aidcnt  aflbetioas,  and  ready  to  share  with 
thflBS,  to  the  ottermost  fkrthing,  the  pittance  that 
fbrtuae  had  bestowed. 

BuTing  reasained  with  them  a  few  days,  he 
fwiMtdiil  again  to  Edinburgh,  and  immediately 
set  out  on  a  Journey  to  the  Highlands,  Of  this 
taar,  no  particulars  have  been  found  among  his 
MBBiviptfc    Aletterlo  his  ftkadMr.  Ik^^« 
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dated,  Arraduu^  near  CrochairbtUy  by  Lochleart/, 
June  SB,  1787,  commences  as  follows : 

**  I  write  you  this  on  my  tour  through  a  coun- 
try, where  savage  streams  tumble  over  sarage 
mountains,  thinly  orerspread  with  savage  flocks, 
which  stanringly  support  as  savage  inhabitants. 
My  last  stage  was  Inrerary— to-morrow  uig^tl 
•tage,  Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to  have  an- 
swered your  kind  letter,  but  you  know  I  am  a 
man  of  many  sins.** 

From  this  journey,  Bums  returned  to  his 
iHends  in  Ayrshire,  with  whom  he  spent  the 
month  of  July,  renewing  his  friendships,  and  ex- 
tending his  acquaintance  throughout  the  coun- 
try, where  he  ^'as  now  very  generally  known  aud 
admired.  In  August,  he  again  visited  Edinburgh 
whence  he  undertook  another  Journey  towards 
the  mid^e  of  this  month,  in  company  with  Mr. 
If.  Adair,  now  Dr.  Adair,  of  Harrowgate,  of  which 
this  gentleman  has  favoured  us  with  the  follow- 
ing account. 

"Bums  and  I  left  Edinburgh  together,  in  Au- 
l^st,  1787.  We  rode  by  Linlithgow  and  Carron, 
to  Stirling.  We  visited  the  iron-works  at  Carron, 
with  which  the  poet  was  forcibly  struck.  The  re- 
aemblance  between  that  place,  and  its  inhabitxmts, 
to  the  cave  of  -the  Cyclops,  which  must  have  o^ 
■curred  to  every  classical  visitor,  presented  itself 
to  Bums.  At  Stirling,  the  prospecu  fVora  the 
■castle  strongly  interested  him ;  in  a  former  Wsit 
to  which,  his  natioual  i*eelings  had  been  power- 
fiilly  excited  by.  the  ruinous  and  roofless  state  of 
the  hall  in  wldch  the  Scottish  parliaments  had 
ftequeutly  been  h.ld.  His  indignation  had  vent- 
ed itself  in  some  imprudent,  but  not  unpoetieal 
lines,  which  had  given  much  offence,  and  wliich 
he  took  thifs  opportunity  of  erasing,  by  breaking 
the  pane  of  the  window  at  the  inn  on  which  ihey 
were  writteiu 

**  At  Stirling  we  met  with  a  company  of  trap 
velien  ftwa  Edinburgh  among  whom  was  a  cha- 
xscfer  in  many  respects  congeiuaX  vtVxVi  that  of 
4funu,    This  was  2)ieol,  oi^  o£  ^^  vt«A^«t^  >l 
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the  lugli-|n^ainmu>8clM>ol,  at  Edinhundi'-the  same 
wit  and  power  of  conversation  ;  the  same  fond- 
ness for  eonvivial  society,  and  thoughtlessness  of 
to-morrow,  characterized  both.  JacoMtieal  prin- 
eiplct  in  poUtiei  were  common  to  both  of  them ; 
and  these  hare  been  suspected,  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  France,  to  have  g^ven  place  in  each,  to 
opinicMia  apparently  opposite.  I  reg^t  that  I 
have  presen-ed  no  memerabilia  of  their  eon>crsa- 
tMHi,  cither  on  this  or  on  other  occasions,  when  I 
hai^ened  to  meet  them  together.  Many  umfi% 
were  sung ;  which  I  mention  for  the  sake  of  ul^ 
tetringf  that  when  Bums  was  callid  on  in  his 
torn,  hie  was  aecustonied,  instead  of  singing,  to 
Rctte  one  or  other  of  his  own  shorter  poems,  with 
a  tone  and  emphasis,  which,  though  not  correct 
or  harmonious,  were  impressive  and  pathetic* 
This  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 

**  From  Stirling  we  went  next  morning  tlirougfa 
the  romantic  and  fertile  vale  of  Devon  io  Harw 
vieston,  in  -Clackmannanshire,  then  inhabitid  by 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  the  younger  part  of  whose 
Aunily  Bums  had  been  previously  acquainted.  He 
introdneed  me  to  the  fiiinily,  and  there  was  form- 
ed my  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hamilton*! 
ddett  daughter,  to  whom  I  have  been  married  fbr 
nine  years.  Thus  was  1  indebted  to  Burns  for  a 
connection  flrom  which  I  have  derived,  and  expect 
l^rther  to  derive,  much  happiness. 

**  Daring  a  residence  of  about  ten  days  at  Hnr- 
▼ieston,  we  made  excursions  to  visit  various  iiarts 
oi  the  surrounding  scenery,  inferior  to  none  in 
Scotland,  in  beauty,  sublimity,  and  romantic  in* 
terest ;  particularly  Castle  Campbell,  the  ancient 
■cat  of  the  flunily  of  Arg^le ;  and  the  famous  car 
taraet  of  the  Devon,  calted  the  Caldron  Linn; 
and  the  Bumbling  Bridge,  a  single  broad  arch, 
thrown  by  the  Devil,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believ- 
ed, aen»tt  the  river,  at  about  the  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  ito  bed.  I  am  surprised  that  none 
of  theae  scenes  should  have  called  foriU  im  exeT- 
iiaa  efBurm'mnsc  But  I  doubt  if  tiQ  blAmuO^ 
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tute  for  the  jMeturetque.  I  well  rememher,  that 
the  ladies  at  Harvietton,  who  accomjMuiied  us  on 
this  JAunt,  expressed  their  disappointment  at  hit 
Bot  expressing  in  more  glowing  and  fervid  lan- 
guage, his  impressimu  of  the  Caldron  Linn  scenes 
certainly  highly  subline,  and  somewluit  horrible. 

**  A  visit  to  BCrs.  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan,  a 
lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that 
vaoe  which  gave  the  Scottish  throne  its  bri^test 
ornament,  interested  his  feelings  more  powerfully. 
This  venerable  dame,  with  eharacteristical  dig^ 
ty,  informed  me,  on  my  observing,  that  I  believed 
die  was  descended  frtun  the  family  of  Robert 
Bruce,  that  Robert  Bruce  was  sprung  from  her 
Ihmily.  Though  almost  deprived  of  speech  by 
a  paralytic  affection,  she  preserved  her  hospi- 
tality  and  urbanity.  She  was  in  possession  of  the 
hero's  helmet  and  two*handed  sword,  with  which 
ahe  conferred  on  Bums  and  myself  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  remarking,  that  she  had  a  better 
.right  to  confer  that  title  than  some  people.  *  * 
You  will  of  course  conclude  that  the  old  lady*! 
political  tenets  were  as  Jacobitical  as  the  poet's, 
a  eonfbrmity  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
ecMrdiality  of  our  reception  and  entertainment.— 
She  gave  as  her  first  toast  after  dinner,  Awa* 
Unco*,  or.  Away  with  the  strangers.— Who  these 
ttrangers  were,  you  wiH  realty  understand.  Mrs. 
A.  corrects  me  by  saying  it  should  be  Hooi^  or 
Moohi  uncos,  a  sound  used  by  shepherds  to  direct 
their  dogs  to  drive  away  the  dieep  J 

**  We  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  Kinross  (oa 
the  shore  of  Lochleven)  and  Qtteen*s4erry.  I  am 
inelined  to  think  Bums  knew  nothing  of  poor 
Mtehaei  Bruoe,  who  was  then  alive  at  Kinross,  or 
■had  died  there  a  short  while  before.  *  A  metrting 
between  the  bards,  or  a  visit  to  the  deserted  cot- 
tage and  early  grave  of  poor  Bruce,  would  have 
heen  highly  interesting*. 


JBrtioe  died  tome  yean  before.    £. 
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**  At  Dnmfennling  we  visited  ike  ruined  ftbbey, 
and  the  abbey^chureh,  now  conseenited  to  pretbj- 
torian  wonlup.  Here  1  mounted  tbe  cutty  Hod, 
•r  stool  of  repeatanee,  assuminf  the  eharaeter  of 
a  peaitmtt  for  fomieatifm ;  while  Bums,  tnm.  the 
^jnt,  addretaed  to  me  a  ludicrous  reproof  and 
aihortation,  parodied  from  that  which  had  been 
ddiTered  to  himself  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  had,  as 
he  aMured  me,  onee  been  one  of  seven  wha 
iMmnted  the  teat  tf  ghamc  together. 

*<  In  the  ehurcb-}-ard,  two  broad  flag'«tODet 
rked  the  grave  of  Robert  Bruce,  for  whoM 
VTf  Burns  had  more  than  common  venera> 
tion.  He  knelt  aud  kissed  the  stone  with  sacred 
forvour,  and  heartily  (tttut  ut  wm  eraf )  execrated 
Ike  worse  tkan  Gothic  neglect  of  the  first  of 
Scottish  heroes*.'* 

The  surpaise  expressed  by  Dr.  Adair,  in  hif 
exceilent  letter,  that  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Devon  shouU  have  failed  to  call  fbrth  any  exer- 
tion  n€  the  poet's  muse,  is  not  in  its  nature  singu- 
lur;  and  the  disappointment  felt  at  his  not  ex- 
fcessing  in  more  glowiitg  language  hii  emotions 
an  the  ngfat  of  the  fkmous  cataract  of  that  river, 
ii  simikr  to  what  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Burnt 
an  ether  occasions  of  the  same  nature.  Tet,  the 
■tfereaee  that  Dr.  Adair  seems  inclined  to  draw 
ftom  it,  that  he  had  little  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
■sight  be  questioned,  even  if  it  stood  unco«itro> 
verted  by  other  evidence.  The  muse  of  Burnt 
mn  in  a  high  degree  capricious;  she  came  ui»> 
called,  and  often  refused  to  attend  at  his  biddia|r* 
Of  all  the  numerous  subjects  suggested  to  him  by 
kit  ftiendt  and  correspondents,  there  is  scarcely 
tae  that  he  adopted.  The  very  expectation  that 
m  particular  occasion  would  excite  the  energies  of 
ftncy,  if  eommunieated  to  Bums,  seemed  in  him, 
m  in  other  poets,  destructive  of  the  effect  expectr 
•d.     Henee,  perhaps,  may  be  exidained,  why  the 

*  Sxtiaeted  from  a  Jetter  of  Dr.  Adaas  tA  tlkit 
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banks  of  the  Devon  and  of  the  Tweed  form  no 
pun.  of  the  subjects  of  his  songf. 

A  similar  train  of  reasoning  may,  perhaps,  es- 
pbdn  the  want  of  emotion  with  wluch  he  viewed 
tiie  Caldron  Linn,  Certainly  there  are  no  aiFieo- 
tions  of  the.  mind  more  deadened  by  the  influence 
of  pn>vious  expectation,  than  those  arising-  iVom 
the  sight  of  natural  objects,  and  more  especially 
of  objects  of  giandeur.  Minute  descriptions  of 
*  scenes  of  a  sublime  nature,  should  never  be  given 
to  those  who  are  about  to  view  them,  particularly 
if  they  are  persons  of  great  strength  and  sensibi- 
lity of  imagination.  Language  seldom  or  never 
tenveys  an  adequate  idea  of  such  objects ;  but, 
in  the  mind  of  a  great  poet,  it  may  excite  a  pic- 
ture that  (kr  transcends  them.  The  imagimition 
of  Burns  might  form  a  cataract,  in  comparison 
with  which,  the  Caldron  Linn  should  seem  the 
purling  of  a  rill,  and  even  the  mighty  fklls  of  Ni- 
agara, an  humble  cascade*. 

Whether  these  sugfgfestions  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining our  bard*s  deficiency  of  impression  on 

*  lliis  reasoning  might  be  extended,  with  some 
modifications,  to  oliyects  of  sight  of  every  kind* 
To  have  formed  befor&hand  a  distinct  picture  in 
the  mind  of  any  interesting  person  or  thing,  ge- 
nerally lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  first  meeting 
with  them.  Though  this  picture  be  not  superior 
or  even  equal  to  the  reality,  still  it  can  never  be 
expected  to  be  an  exact  resemblance ;  and  the 
disappointment  felt  at  finding  the  otgect  some- 
thing difi^erent  flrem  what  was  expected,  in- 
terrupts and  dimishes  the  emotion  that  would 
otherwise  be  ]Hroduced.  In  such  cases,  the  second 
or  third  interview  gives  more  pleasure  than  the 
first.— See  The  Element*  of  the  Philotophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  by  Jlfr.  Stewart,  p,  484.  Such  pub- 
lications as  The  Guide  to  the  LakeOf  where  every 
scene  is  described  in  the  most  minute  manner, 
mnd  aojnetimeB  with  considerable  exaggeration  of 
JtoiffiiugCf  «re  in  this  poinx  of  vie^w  oXkj^^iBwcaMl^ 
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tke  oeeasion  reftired  to,  or  whether  it  oaiifht  ra- 
ther to  he  imputed  to  some  pre-occupation,  or  in- 
diiporition  of  mind,  we  prerame  not  to  decide ; 
iKit,  that  he  wai  in  g^enenl  feelingly  alive  to  the 
beaatiful  or  mfalime  in  leenery,  may  be  tapporte^ 
by  irresistible  evidenee.  It  is  tme,  this  pleasar* 
was  greatly  heightened  in  his  mind,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  eombined  with  moral  emotions  of 
a  kind  with  which  it  happily  unites.  That  andev 
<his  association  Bums  contemplated  the  scenery 
of  the  Denm  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  poet,  the 
following  lines,  written  at  this  Tcry  period,  may 
bear  witness. 

Ofi  a  yung  lady,  residing  9n  tke  bank*  ^f  tkt 
smmli  river  Devon,  in  Ctackmannanshire,  but 
tvhote  infitnt  years  were  spent  in  Ayr  shires 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  cleap>winding  De- 
von, 
With    green-spreading    bushes,     and    flowen 
blooming  Ikir; 
But  die  bonnieit  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  l>eToa 
Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr* 

IGld  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  Mushing  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  mom  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew  \ 

And  gentle  the  fUl  of  the  soft  vernal  shower. 
That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew  I 

O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes. 
With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  udier  the  dawn  I 

And  Ikr  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seisest 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawnl 

Let  BoartMm  exnlt  in  his  gay  gilded  Hlies, 

And   Kngland  triumphant  display  her  proud 
rose; 

A  Alrer  than  either  adonis  the  green  valleys 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devtm,  meandering  flow** 

The  ^Ukreut  Jeumoyt  already  mentitaittA.  ^oA 
mat  mtufy  the  curiosity  of  Bums.     K\»u\  iB» 
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htgiMuimg  of  Septeaihar,  he  again  Mt  e«t  tkwm 
Sdinbttrgh  on  a  more  extended  tour  to  tke  Hig^ 
landa,  in  company  whli  Mr.  Nicol,  with  whom  ho 
htd  now  eontratted  a  partieafaur  intimacy,  which 
lactrri  daring  the  maainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Nieal 
vaa  of  Onmfiiesahiie,  of  a  deyeent  equally  huj» 
Me  with  our  poet.  lake  him  be  race  by  the 
•irength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by  the  strengA 
•f  his  pnsiiona.  Me  died- in  the  summer  of  179V. 
Vanng  reoeired  the  elements  of  a  classical  n^ 
•mietioa  at  hit  parish  school,  Mr.  Nicol  made  n 
vary  rapid  and  singular  pnifteieney ;  and,  by  earljr 
undertaking  the  office  of  an  instructor  himseM^ 
he  acquired  the  means  of  entering  himself  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  was  first  a 
•MdeBt  of  theology,  then  a  stndent  of  medieine, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  assistance 
and  ini'truetion  of  graduates  in  medicine,  in  those 
pans  of  their  exewiset  in  which  the  Latin  la» 
guage  is  ^nployed.  In  this  situation  he  was  the 
•ontemporary  and  riral  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Brown,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  particulars  of 
hi*  history,  as  weU  as  in  Ae  leading  features  of 
llis  character.  The  ofilce  of  assistant^«cacher  in 
the  high'school  being  vacant,  it  was,  as  usual, 
filled  up  by  competition;  and,  in  the  Ace  of 
some  prqpudices,  and  perhaps  of  some  well^ound- 
•d  olfoctions,  Mr.  Nicol,  by  superior  learnings 
earned  it  ftom  all  the  other  '^~<i^tf.  Thia 
office  he  filled  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

It  is  to  be  lamratted,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  writers  of  Oreeee  and  Rome,  does  not  always 
Mipply  an  origuial  want  of  taste  and  correctness, 
In  manners  and  condoet ;  and,  where  it  fkils  of 
this  eflfSect,  it  sometimes  inflames  the  native  pride 
of  temper,  which  treats  with  disdain  those  delio» 
•ias  in  which  k  has  not  learnt  to  exeel*  It  was 
thus  with  the  fblluwHraveller  of  Bums.  Formed 
by  natoTB  in  a  model  of  great  strengdi,  neither 
Us  pe^aan  nor  his  mannrrs  had  aay  tinctnra  of 
tMtte  or  elegance;  and  his  coarseness  was  no« 
bj  tkit  HHWittk  MaMMttfcf  ^  «iA 
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tiMse  towering  fligkti  of  unaginatMni,  which  dis- 
tinf  uisbed  the  eonversation  of  Burnt,  in  thie  blase 
•f  whose  geuitti,  all  the  defieienciet  of  hit  nuuft* 
■en  were  alworbed  and  ditappeared. 

Mr.  Nieol  and  our  poet  travelled  in  a  potii 
chaise,  which  they  engaged  for  the  journey,  and, 
pasnng  through  the  heart  of  the  Highhindt, 
•tretched  northwards  about  ten  miles  beyond  In* 
T«mess.  There  they  bent  their  course  enstwari 
across  the  island,  and  returned  by  the  shore  ef 
the  Grcroaan  sea  to  Edinburgh  In  the  course  of 
tfus  tour,  some  particulars  of  which  will  he  ftMuid 
in  a  letter  of  our  bard  to  his  brother*,  they  ^sto* 
«d  a  number  of  remarkable  seent*s,  and  the  ima* 
gination  of  Bums  was  constantly  excited  by  thn 
wild  and  sublime  scenery  through  which  he  paatt 
•d.  Of  this  several  proofs  may  be  fbund  in  &• 
poems  fbvmerly  printedt.  Of  the  history  of  one 
•f  these  poems.  The  Humble  Petition  ^  Bnm^ 
n^ateriy  and  of  the  bard's  visit  to  AtholoAous^ 
some  particulars  will  be  found  in  General  Cerrei* 
pondence,  N0,  XXVIII.;  and,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Walker  of  Perth,  then  re«iding  in  the  ftunily 
•f  the  duke  of  Athole,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
fallowing  additional  account. 

**  On  reaching  Blair,  he  sent  me  notice  of  hie 
arrival  (as  I  had  been  previously  ae4|uain%ed  with 
him),  and  I  hastracd  to  meet  him  at  the  inn.  The 
duke,  to  whom  he  lnx>ugfat  a  letter  of  iutrodu^ 
tion,  vras  ftom  heme ;  but  the  duohesa,  being  in- 
Ibrmed  of  his  arrival,  gave  him  an  invitation  te 
mq^  and  sleep  at  Athole-honse.  He  aeeepted  the 
invitation,  hut,  as  the  hour  of  simper  was  at  somn 

*  Av  Gentffw/  Cetrrsgpetukmce,  HT*.  XXIX. 

t  Line*  en  toeing  seme  weterybnr/  t»  Ltel^ 
Tmrit^awUdeeeneumet^thehiUe  ^  OckUrtfre^^ 
Unee  written  with  a  pencii  ever  the  chimnef 
Pieee,  in  the  inn  ^  Kenmore,  T>g^m9uth,^Llnee 
wrHtem  wM  m  peneU  HmMug  ^  the  >WI  |f 
9iferMf  nmr  LeefimHb 
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ditunee,  begged  I  would  in  the  intenr»l  be  bis 
guide  tlurough  the  ground*.  It  was  already  grow- 
ing dark ;  yet  the  softened,  though  faint  and  un- 
certain view  of  their  beauties,  which  the  moon- 
light afforded  us,  seemed  exactly  suited  to  the 
■tate  of  his  feeHngs  at  the  time.  I  had  often, 
like  others,  experienced  the  pleasures  which  arise 
fVom  the  sublime  or  el^;ant  landscape,  but  I  ne- 
ver saw  those  feelings  so  intense  as  in  Bums. 
When  we  reached  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Tilt, 
where  it  is  overhung  by  a  woody  precipice,  iVom 
which  there  is  a  noble  waterflall,  he  threw  himself 
oo  1^  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  ten- 
der, abstracted,  and  voluptuous  enthusiasm  of 
imagination.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  might 
have  been  here,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
following  lines,  which  he  afterwards  introduced 
into  his  poem  on  Bruar  IVatcty  when  only  fancy- 
ing such  a  combination  of  objects,  as  were  now 
present  to  his  eye. 

Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 
Mild,  checquering  thro*  the  trees, 

Rave  to  my  darkly^huhing  stream. 
Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 

^  It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  quit  this  spot,  and  to  be  introduced  in 
proper  time,  to  supper. 

"  My  curiottty  was  great  to  see  how  he  would 
eonduet  himself  in  company  so  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to*.  His  manner 
was  unembarrassed,  plain,  and  firm.  He  appeared 
to  have  complete  relianee  on  his  own  native  good 
tense  for  diKcting  his  behaviour.  He  serjned  at 
«ne^  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate  what  was  due 
to  Uie  company  and  to  himself,  and  never  to  for- 

*  In  the  preceding  wint»  Bums  had  been  in 

eompany  of  the  highest  rank  in  Edinhurgh,  but 

t&w  detenption  of  his  maqners  u  perfectly  ap- 

#lMSBMe  to  liii  fint  appeartiijee  Vn %w^  vm»ra:*I*  'S'i 
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get  a  proper  respect  for  the  separate  species  of 
dignity  belonging  to  each*  He  did  not  arrogate 
conversation,  but,  JM'hen  led  into  it,  he  spoke  with 
ease,  propriety,  and  nuuiliness.  He  tried  to  exert 
his  abilities,  because  he  knew  it  was  ability  alone 
gave  him  a  title  to  be  there.  The  duke*s  fine 
young  fkmily  attracted  much  of  his  admiration ; 
he  drank  their  healths  as  honett  men  and  bonnie 
Itutetj  an  idea  which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
company,  and  with  which  he  has  very  fWicitously 
closed  lUs  poem*. 

**  Next  day  I  took  a  ride  with  him  through 
some  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  that  neigh> 
boarhood,  and  was  highly  gratified  by  his  conver- 
sation* As  a  specimen  of  his  happiness  of  con- 
ception and  strength  of  expression,  I  will  mentioa 
a  remark  which  he  made  on  his  fellow-traveller, 
who  was  walking,  at  the  time,  a  few  paces  before 
us.  He  was  a  man  of  a  robust,  but  clumsy  per- 
son; and  while  Bums  was  expressing  to  me  the 
value  he  entertained  for  him,  on  account  of  hit 
vigorous  talents,  although  they  were  clouded  at 
times  by  coarseness  of  manners ;  "  in  short,"  he 
added,  **  his  mind  is  like  his  body,  he  has  a  con- 
founded strong  in-kneed  sort  of  a  soul." 

**  Much  attention  was  paid  to  Bums  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  duke's  return,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  sensible,  without  being  vain ;  and  at 
hii  departure  I  recommended  to  him,  as  the  most 
appropriate  return  he  could  make,  to  write  some 
descriptive  verses  on  any  of  the  scenes  with  which 
be  had  bera  so  much  delighted.  After  leavinff 
Blair,  he,  by  the  duke's  advice,  visited  the  FalU 
tfBniar,  aad  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter 
flrom  Invemest  with  the  verses  inclosedt.'* 

t  Set  Ptemt, 

*  Sxtact  of  a  letter  IVom  Mr.  Walker  to  Mr. 
CinauBghani,  dated  PerrA,  »4th  Oct,  1797. 

The  letter  oaeotioaed  as  written  to  Mr.'WtSkxx 
tjrMn  Banu,  will  he  fbund  in  General  Corret** 
pmtdtnee,  JTg,  XXVIII. 
ntfrZ  ^ 
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It  appears  that  the  impression  made  by 
poet  ou  the  noble  family  of  Athole,  wai  in  a  ] 
degfree  favourable ;  it  is  certain,  he  was  char 
with  the  reeeption  he  received  fVom  them,  axu 
often  mentioned  the  two  days  he  spent  at  AtJ 
liouse,  as  amongst  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
was  warmly  invited  to  prolong  his  stay,  but  & 
Heed  his  inclinations  to  his  engagement  with 
Nicol,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  a 
would  otherwise  have   been  introduced   to 
Dundas  (then  daily  expected  on  a  visit  to 
duke),  a  circmnstance  that  might  have  had  i 
vourable  influence  on  Bums*  future  fortunes. 
Athole-house  he  met,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
ham,  of  Fintry,  to  whom  he  was  afterwardi 
debted  for  his  office  in  the  excise. 

The  letters  and  poems  which  he  addresm 
3fr.  Graham,  bear  testimony  of  his  sensib 
and  justify  the  supposition,  that  he  would 
have  been  deficient  in  gpratitude,  had  he  been 
vated  to  a  situation  better  suited  to  his  dispos 
and  to  his  talents*. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Blair  of  Athole, 
poet  and  his  fellow-traveller  arrived  at  Fooha 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  Bums 
been  introduced  to  the  duchess  of  Gordoi 
Edinburgh,  and,  presuming  on  this  acquainu 
he  proceeded  to  Gordon  castle,  leaving  Mr.  J 
at  the  inn  in  the  village.  At  the  castle  our 
was  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  1 
ness,  and  the  family  being  about  to  sit  dow 
dinner,  he  was  invited  to  take  his  place  at 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  invitation  he 
eepted,  and,  after  drinking  a  few  glasses  of  \ 
he  rose  up,  and  proposed  to  withdraw.  On  I 
pressed  to  stay,  he  mentioned,  for  the  first 
Ikis  engagement  with  his  fellow-traveller;  an 


*  See  the  first  EpUtie  to  Mr,  Graham,  k 

ing  an  employment  in  the  excise,  General  Co 

pmndeme^  N9,  LV }  and.  lias  «««qim1  e^u^le, 
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hoble  host  ofierioi^  to  send  a  servant  to  conduct 
Mr.  Nicol  to  the  castle,  Bums  insisted  on  under- 
taking that  office  himself.  He  was,  howerer,  ac- 
compuued  hy  a  gentleman,  a  particular  acquain- 
tance of  the  duke,  by  whom  the  invitation  was 
delivered  in  all  the  forms  of  politeness.  The  in- 
vitation came  too  late ;  the  pride  of  Nicol  was  in- 
flamed into  a  hi^  degree  of  passion,  by  the  ne- 
glect which  he  had  already  sufl^ered.  He  had  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  pot  to  the  carriage,  being 
determined  to  proceed  on  his  journey  alone ;  and 
they  found  him  parading  the  streets  of  Fochabers, 
before  the  dour  of  the  inn,  venting  his  anger  on 
the  postillion,  for  the  slowness  with  which  he 
obeyed  his  commands.  As  no  explanation  nor  en- 
treaty eould  change  the  purpose  of  his  fellow- 
traveller,  our  poet  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
separating  IVom  him  entirely,  or  of  instantly  pro- 
oeeding  with  him  on  their  journey.  He  chose  the 
last  of  these  alternatives,  and  seating  himself  be- 
side Nicol  in  the  post-chaise,  with  mortiftcation 
and  regret,  he  turned  his  back  on  Gordon  castle, 
where  he  had  promised  himself  some  happy  daytb 
Sensible,  howiever,  of  the  great  kindness  of  the  no- 
ble  fiunily,  be  made  the  best  return  in  his  povier. 
If  the  following  poem*. 

I. 

screams  that  glide  in  orient  plaiot. 
Never  bound  by  winter*s  chains ; 
Glowing  here  on  golden  sands. 
There  eommixM  with  foulest  stains 
From  tyranny's  empurpled  bsuids : 
Tkete,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  thi-ir  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  castle  Gordon. 
II. 
Bfktj  fbretts,  ever  gay, 
thariing  ftom  the  burning  ray 


*  Tbi»  informmtion  is  extracted  from  &  ^ftt^t 
^J}r,  Coupcr  of  Jocliabera,  to  tlus  edxtjov* 
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Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  uative's  way, 
Bent  on  slaughtw,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  lorave 

The  storms,  by  easde  Gordon. 
III. 
Wildly  here,  without  controul. 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole  ; 
In  that  sober  pensive  mood. 
Dearest  to  the  feeling^  soul. 
She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood ; 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave. 
And  find  at  n^t  a  sheltering  cave. 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 

By  bonnie  castle  Gordon*. 

Burns  remained  at  Edinburgh  during  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  winter  1787-8,  and  again  entered  iiito 
the  society  and  dissipation  of  that  metropolis.  It 
■appears,  liiat  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  he  atp 
tended  a  meeting  to  celebrate  the  birth<day  of  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Scottidi  race  of  kings, 
the  late  unfortunate  prince  Charles-Edward, 
yriuitever  mig^t  have  been  the  wish  or  purpose 
of  the  original  institutors  of  this  annual  meeting^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gentlemen 
of  which  it  was  at  this  time  composed,  were  not 
perfectly  loyal  to  the  king  on  the  throne.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived  that  they  entertained  any 
hope  of,  any  wish  fbr,  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Stewart ;  but  over  their  sparkling  wine, 
they  indulged  the  generous  ftelings  which  the  re* 
eoUeetion  of  lUlea  greatness  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire;  and  commmnotated  the  heroic  valour, 
which  strove  to  sustain  it  in  vain— valour  worthy 

*  These  verses  our  poet  eomposed  to  be  sung 
to  M^r^f,  a  HigUaad  air,  of  which  he  was  ex« 
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tff  a  nobler  cause  and  of  a  happier  fortune.  On 
this  occasion,  our  bard  took  upon  himself  the  of- 
fice of  poetrlanreate,  and  produced  an  ode,  which, 
though  deficient  in  the  complieated  rhythm  and 
polished  venifieation  that  such  compontkuM  re- 
quire, mif^  on  a  fair  competition,  where  energy 
of  feeling*  &nd  of  exiurefldon  were  alone  in  que*- 
tion,  hare  won  the  butt  of  Malmsey  fnm  the  real 
hinreate  <^  that  day. 

Tlie  foUowing  extracts  may  serre  as  a  speci- 
men. 


False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  1 
flor  tlunk  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore ; 

We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  naad  day. 
To  prove  our  loyal  truth— we  can  no  more ; 

And,  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 
SahmtssiTe,  low,  adore. 
II. 

Te  hauamed  mighty  dead  I 
Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause, 
Tour  king,  your  country,  and  ha  laws  1 

From  great  Dundee,  who  smiling  victory  Iqj, 
And  fbll  a  martyr  in  her  arms, 
(What  breast  oi  northern  iee  but  warms  ?) 
To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name, 
WkDce  sonl  i^  fire,  lighted  at  heaven's  high  flame^ 
X>eierve«  die  proudest  wreath  departed  heroea 
claim*. 

•  In  the  first  part  of  this  ode  there  is  some 
beautiAil  imagery,  which  the  poet  afterwards  in* 
terwove,  in  a  happier  manner,  in  the  Chevalier*^ 
Lament  (tee  General  C»rre9p9ndence^  No,  XLIV). 
But,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  omitting 
to  print  the  entire  poem,  the  want  of  originality 
would  be  suficaent.  A  considerable  part  of  it  it 
a  kind  of  rant,  for  which,  indeed,  precedent  may 
be  cited  in  various  other  fairth>day  odiet,  btt\  ^irtQk 
wlMk  if  ii  iaymnUe  to  go  atongw 
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lU. 
JJot  unrerenged  your  flite  shall  b^ 

It  only  lags  the  fatal  hour ; 
Tour  Mood  shall  with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  power. 
As  fW>m  the  elifT,  with  thundering  coun^ 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along, 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force, 

TUl  deep  it  crashing  whelms  the  cotuge  ia  the 
yale; 

So  vengeance  •  •  • 

In  relating  the  incidents  of  our  poet^s  life  in 
Bdinburgh,  we  oug^t  to  hare  mentioned  the  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
traced  out  the  grave  of  his  predecessor  Fergfusson, 
over  whose  ashes,  in  the  Canongate  church-yard, 
he  obtained  leave  to  erect  an  humble  monument, 
which  Mrill  be  viewed  by  reflecting  minds  with  no 
common  interest,  and  which  will  awake  in  the 
bosom  of  kindred  genius,  many  a  high  emotion*. 
Neither  should  we  pass  over  the  continued  ftiend- 
ship  he  experienced  fh>m  a  poet  then  living,  tho 
amiable  and  accomplished  BUcklock.— To  his  en- 
couraging advice,  it  was  owing  (as  has  already  ap< 
peared)  that  Burns,  instead  of  emigrating  to  the 
West  Indies,  repaired  to  Edinburgh.  He  receiv- 
ed him  there  with  all  the  ardour  of  affectionate 
admiration ;  he  eagerly  introduced  him  to  the 
respectable  circle  of  his  friends ;  he  consulted  his 
interest ;  he  blazoned  his  flune ;  he  larished  upon 
bim  all  the  kindness  of  a  generous  and  feeling 
heart,  into  which  nothing  selfish  or  en>-ious  ever 
found  admittance.  Among  the  friends  to  whom 
he  introdueed  Bums,  was  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ochter* 
tyre,  to  whom  our  poet  paid  a  visit  in  the  autumn 
•f  1787,  at  his  delif^tfnl  retirement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stiriing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 

'    *  See   Cenerml    Ctrretporuiencej    Nvs,   XVIII, 
XtX,  uDd  XX,  wMre  thic  e^iitapyiNilU  be  found. 
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Teith.     Of  this  visit  we  have  the  follo\(  ing  parti- 
culars. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  many  men  of 
genius,*^  says  Mr.  Ramsay,  "  some  of  them  jMH'ts, 
but  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual 
brightness  as  iVora  him,  the  impuhe  of  tlie  mo- 
ment, sparks  of  celestial  fire  !     I  never  wa^  more 
delighted,  therefore,  than  with  his  company  for 
two  days,   tete-a-tete.     In   a  mixed    company    I 
should  have  made  little  of  him,  for,  in  the  game- 
ster's phrase,  he  did  not  always  know  when  to 
play  off  and  when  to  play  on.     •  *  •  i  not  only 
proposed  to  him  the  writing  of  a  play  similar  to 
the  Gfntle  Shepherd,  qualem  decet  eise  tororem^ 
but  Scttith  Ceargicty  a  subject  which  Thomsou 
has  by  no  means  exliausted  in  his  Seasons.    What 
beautiful  landscapes  of  rural  life  and  mannen, 
might  not  ha^-e  been  expected  fVom  a  pencil  so 
fkithfUl  and  forcible  as  his,  which  could  have  ex- 
hibited scenes  as  familiar  and  interesting  a^  those 
in  the  Gentle  Shepherd,   which  every   one   who 
knows  our  swains  in  their  unadulterated  state,  in- 
stantly recognizes  as  true  to  nature.   But  to  have 
executed  either  of  these  plans,  steadiness  and  ab- 
straction fVom   company  were   wanting,  not  ta- 
lents.   When  I  asked  him  whether  the  Edinburgh 
literati  had  mended  his  poems  by  their  criticisms, 
**  sir,"  said  he,  "  these  gentlemen  remind  nu'  of 
tome  spinsters   in   my   country,  who  spin    their 
thread  so  flne,  that  it  is  mnther  fit  for  weft  nor 
woof.*'     He  said  he  had  not  changed  a  word  e\- 
•ept  <me,  to  please  Dr.  Blair*." 

Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  Mr.  Creech, 
is  February,  1788,  Bums  found  himself  master  of 

•  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ramsaij  to  th^ 
editor.  This  incorrigitnlity  of  Bums  extended. 
however,  only  to  his  poems  printeil  before  he  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh ;  for,  in  regard  to  liis  unpnb- 
Uslied  poems,  he  was  amenable  to  critici^iu,  «f 
which  many  proofs  might  be  given.  Se^s  %o\\\« 
xrmiu±9  on  (his  snhjtct,  Appendix  to  Pocni^.    ¥«. 
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nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  after  discharging  all 
his  expenses.  Two  hundred  pounds  he  immedi- 
ately advanced  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  ta- 
ken upon  himself  the  support  of  their  aged  mo- 
ther, and  was  struggling  with  many  diffioulties  in 
the  fkrm  of  MossgieL  With  the  remainder  of  this 
sura,  and  some  farther  eventual  profits  fVom  hi* 
poems,  he  determined  on  settling  himself  for  lifo 
in  the  occupation  of  agriculture,  and  took  IVom 
Mr*  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  the  fkrm  of  Ellisland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nith,  six  miles  above 
DumiVies,  on  which  he  entered  on  Whitsunday, 
1788.  Having  been  previously  recommended  to 
the  board  of  excise,  his  name  had  been  put  on 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  humble  offiee  of  a 
ganger  or  exciseman ;  and  he  immediately  applied 
to  acquiring  the  information  necessary  for  filling 
that  office,  when  the  honourable  board  might 
judge  it  proper  to  employ  him*  He  expected  to 
be  called  into  service  in  tlie  district  in  which  his 
farm  was  situated,  and  vainly  hoped  to  unite  with 
success,  the  labours  of  the  farm,  with  the  duties 
Qf  the  exciseman. 

When  Bums  had,  in  this  manner,  arranged  his 
plans  for  futurity,  his  generous  heart  turned  to 
the  object  of  his  most  ardent  attachment,  and,  lis- 
tening to  no  considerations  but  those  of  honour 
and  affection,  he  joined  with  her  in  a  publie  de- 
claration of  marriage,  thus  legalizing  their  union, 
and  rendering  it  permanent  for  life*. 

Before  Bums  was  known  in  Eldinburgh,  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  ^toetry  had  recommended  him  to  Mr. 
Miller  of  Dalswinton.  Understanding  that  he  in- 
tended to  resume  the  life  of  a  Aurmer,  Mr.  Miller 
had  invited  him,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  to  view  his 
estftte  in  Nithsdale,  offering  him  at  the  same  time 
the  choice  of  any  of  his  Ihrms  out  of  lease,  at 
such  a  rmt  as  Bums  and  his  firiends  might  judge 
proper.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Bums  to 
take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  Mr. 

•  See  p,  51,  8»* 
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Miller.  He  proceeded  in  thii  basinesi,  howcTcr, 
with  more  ikmu  osoal  deKbemtion.  HaTin^  nuide 
elwiee  of  tbe  fkrm  of  Kllisland,  he  employed  two 
of  hii  IHends,  sldlied  in  tlie  vmlne  of  hmd,  to  extt- 
mine  it ;  and,  witli  their  approtaatkn,  oflkred  a 
TCBt  to  Mr.  IfiDer,  wlueh  was  immedtrtriy  aeeept- 
ed.  It  wat  not  eontenient  Ibr  Mrk  Bvns  to  re- 
nMuve  imniediatety  ftom  Aynhire,  and  onr  poet, 
Aneltare,  took  op  his  residenee  alone  at  Wlithmd 
to  prepare  Ibr  the  reception  of  hii  wife  and  chil- 
drm,  who  Joined  him  towards  the  end  ot  Ac  year. 
The  sitvation  in  which  Bums  now  Ibnnd  him- 
self, was  calculated  to  awaken  reflection.  The  dif- 
ftrmt  steps  he  had  of  faoe  taken,  were,  in  their 
nature,  Ughly  imptntant,  and  mig^  be  said  to 
hare,  in  some  measnre,  fixed  Us  dntinjr.  He  had 
become  a  husband  and  a  flrther;  he  had  engaged 
in  the  management  of  a  conriderable  flurm,  a  dif- 
licalt  and  bboriaos  undertaking;  in  his  snceess 
the  happiness  ot  Ids  fkmUy  was  inTolred ;  it  was 
time,  therelbre,  to  abandon  the  gaiety  and  dissipa^ 
tion  of  whidi  he  had  been  too  much  enamoured ; 
to  ponder  serioiisly  on  the  past,  and  to  fbnu  vii^ 
taoos  resolations  respecting  the  Allure.  That  such 
was  actually  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  following 
extract  from  his  eonuouHi-place  book  may  bear 
witness. 

**  SnUlMnd,  Sunday,  14th  June,  1788. 
*  This  it  now  the  third  day  that  I  hare  been 
in  this  country.  *  Lord,  what  is  man  !*  What  a 
bnstling  little  bundle  of  passions,  appetites,  ideas, 
and  fiuicies  1  And  what  a  capricious  kind  of  ex- 
istence he  has  here  1  *  •  •  There  ii,  indeed,  an 
elsewhere,  where,  as  Thomson  says,  vhtue  iotc 
survives* 

Tell  us,  ye  dead, 
Win  none  of  yon  in  pity  disclose  tbe  secret, 
What  'tis  yon  are  and  we  must  shortly  be  ? 
— ^— — ^— — —  A  little  \imc 
WiUmake  u»  wne  a*  you  are,  and  aa  c\Q»e%^ 

if*  2 
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*<  I  am  sueh  a  coward  in  life,  co  ticed  of  tkc 
service,  that  I  would  almost  at  auy  time,  with 
Milton's  Adam,  *  gladly  lay  me  in  my  mother*t 
lap,  and  be  at  peace.* 

**  But  a  wife  and  children  bind  me  to  struggle 
with  the  stream  till  some  sudden  squall  shall  over- 
set the  silly  vessel,  or,  in  the  listless  return  of 
years,  its  own  craziness  reduce  it  to  a  wreck. 
Farewell  now  to  those  giddy  follies,  those  varnish- 
ed vices,  which,  though  half-sanctified  by  the  be- 
witching levity  of  wit  and  humour,  are  at  best 
but  thriftless  idling  with  the  precious  current  of 
existence ;  nay,  often  poisoning  the  whole,  that,  like 
the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  ivater  i*  naught  and  the 
ground  barren^  and  nothing  short  of  a  supematu- 
rally-gifted  Elisha  can  ever  after  heal  the  evils. 

"  Wedlock,  the  circumstance  that  buckles  me 
hardest  to  care,  if  virtue  and  religion  were  to  be 
any  thing  with  me  but  names,  was  what  in  a  few 
seasons  I  must  have  resolved  on ;  in  my  present 
situation  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Humanity, 
generosity,  honest  pride  of  character,  justice  to 
my  own  happiness  for  after-life,  so  far  as  it  could 
depend  (which  it  surely  will  a  great  deal)  on  in- 
ternal peace  ;  all  these  joined  their  warmest  suf- 
fVages,  their  most  powerful  solicitations,  with  a 
ixrated  attachment,  to  urge  the  step  I  have  taken. 
Nor  have  I  any  reason  on  her  part  to  repent  it. 
—I  can  fimcy  how,  but  have  never  seen  where,  I 
could  have  made  a  better  choice.  Come  then,  let 
hie  act  up  to  my  flivourite  motto,  that  glorious 
passage  in  Young— 

'  On  reason  build  resolve. 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man !'  *^ 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  reflections,  Bums 
immediately  engaged  in  re-building  the  dwelling- 
house  on  his  farm,  which,  in  the  state  he  found  it, 
was  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  his  fami- 
Jyr,   On  tbu  occasion,  he  himself  resumed  at  times 
the  oeeujpatioii  of  a  labourex,  «Q!^  toM\i<^  turiAuet 
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Jut  strength  nor  hia  skin  impairecU— Pleased  with 
surveying  the  grounds  he  wm  about  to  cultivate, 
and  with  the  rearing  of  a  building  that  should 
give  shelter  to  his  wife  and  children,  and,  as  be 
fbndly  hoped,  to  his  own  gray  hairs,  sentiments  of 
independenee  buoyed  up  his  mind,  pictures  of  do- 
mestic content  and  peace  rose  on  his  imagination  ; 
and  a  few  days  passed  away,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms  us,  the  most  tranquil,  if  not  the  happiest, 
wUeh  he  had  ever  experienced*. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  at  this  critical  period 
of  Us  lifb,  our  poet  was  without  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  children.  A  great  dumge  had  taken 
pbee  in  his  situation ;  his  old  habits  were  broken  s 

*  Animated  sentiments  of  any  kind,  almost  al- 
ways gave  rise  in  our  poet  to  some  ptoduction  of 
bis  muse.  His  sentiments  on  this  occasion  wenr 
in  part  expressed  by  the  following  vigorous  and 
characteristic,  though  not  very  delicate,  verses ; 
they  are  an  imitation  of  an  old  ballad. 

I  hae  a  wife  o*  my  atn, 

1*11  partake  wi'  nae-body ; 
1*11  tak  cuckold  fVae  nane, 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  nae-body. 

I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 
There-^thanks  to  nae»body ; 

I  hae  naething  to  lend, 
1*11  borrow  firae  nae-body. 

I  am  nae-body*8  lord, 

I'll  be  slave  to  nae-body  ; 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak  dunts  frae  nae-body. 

I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  nae-body ; 
If  nae-body  care  for  ine, 

I'll  eare  for  naobody. 
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and  die  new  cireumstanees  in  which  be  wu  pbi» 
oed,  were  ealeulated  to  give  a  new  direetiaB  to  hi» 
<]M»a8^ts  and  ecmdaet*.  But  his  application  to 
the  cares  and  labours  of  bis  fkrm,  was  interrupted 
by  several  visiu  to  bis  fknuly  in  Ayrshire ;  and  at 
the  distance  was  too  great  Ibr  a  single  day*s  joifiv 
ney,  he  generally  spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the 
road*  On  such  occasions  be  sometimes  fell  into 
conpeny,  and  forgot  the  resolutions  he  bad  fonmr 
ed.  In  a  little  while  temptation  assailed  Uin 
nearer  home. 

His  ibme  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  attentioq 
of  bis  neighbours,  and  he  soon  formed  a  general 
acquaintance  in  the  district  in  which  he  Uved. 
The  public  voice  had  now  pronounced  on  the 
sutilect  of  his  talents ;  the  reception  be  had  met 
with  in  Bdinburgfa,  had  given  him  the  currency 
wluch  fkshion  bestows;  he  had  surmounted  the 
prejudices  arising  from  his  humble  birth  ;  and  he 
was  received  at  the  table  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Kithsdale,  with  welcome,  with  kindness,  and  even 
with  respect.  Their  social  parties  too  often  se- 
duced him  IVom  his  rustic  labours  and  his  rustic 
fare,  overthrew  the  unsteady  fabric  of  his  resolu- 
tions, and  inflamed  those  propensities  which  tem- 
perance  might  have  weakened,  and  prudence  ul- 
timately suppressedt.   It  was  not  long,  therefore, 

*  Mrs.  Bums  was  about  to  be  confined  in  child- 
bed, and  the  house  at  RlKsland  was  rebuilding. 

t  The  poem  of  The  WhiHle  celebrates  a  Bac- 
chanalian contest  among  three  gentlemen  of 
Nithsdale,  where  Bums  appears  as  umpire.  Mr. 
Riddell  died  before  our  bard,  who  wrote  some 
elegiac  verses  to  bis  memory.  From  him,  and 
fh>ra  all  the  members  of  his  family,  Bums  receiv- 
ed not  kindness  only,  but  Ariendship ;  and  the  so- 
ciety be  met  in  genexal  at  Friar's  Carse,  was  cal- 
culated to  improve  his  habits,  as  well  as  his  man- 
ners. Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Craigdarroch,  so  well 
Icooifii  for  luM  eloquence  and  social  talents,  died 
«ooo  ji/ler  our  poet.    Sir  Robert  lAune,  t^«  xXux^ 
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before  Banu  began  to  view  bis  farm  witb  dislike 
and  despondence,  if  not  witb  disgust. 

Unfortiuuudy  be  bad  for  several  years  looked 
to  an  office  in  tbe  excise  as  a  certain  means  of 
liTelibood,  shonld  bis  Mber  expeetatiosis  fkik  At 
bat  already  been  mentioned,  be  bad  been  reeom- 
mended  to  tbe  board  of  excise,  and  bad  reeeired 
tbe  instmetion  neeestary  fbr  sacb  a  sitnatioa.  He 
now  allied  to  be  employed ;  and,  by  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Onbam  of  Fintry,  was  appcnnted  excise- 
man, or,  as  it  is  Tolgarly  called,  gauger,  of  tbe 
district  in  wbich  be  lired.  His  fltrm  was  alter 
tbis,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  to  senrantt, 
while  be  betook  himself  to  tbe  duties  oi  bis  new 
appointment. 

He  might,  indeed,  still  be  seen  in  tbe  spring, 
directing  his  plough  a  labour  in  wbich  be  excell- 
ed;  or  with  a  white  sheet  containing  bis  seed-corn 
slung  aoxMS  his  shoulders,  striding  witb  measured 
steps  along  bis  tumed^up  fbrrows,  and  scattering 
the  grain  in  the  earth.  But  his  farm  no  longer 
occupted  the  principal  part  of  bis  care  or  bis 
thoughts.  It  was  not  at  Rllisland  that  be  was  now 
in  general  to  be  fbund.  Mounted  on  horseback, 
this  bi|^h-minded  poet  was  pursuing  tbe  defhulters 
of  the  rerenne,  among  the  bills  and  vales  of  Niths- 
dale,  bis  rovin|^  eye  wandering  over  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  muttering  kit  vayward  fancitt  as  he 
moved  along. 

'*  I  had  an  adventure  witb  him  in  the  )-ear 
1790,**  says  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Ochtertyre,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  **  when  passiug  through  Dum- 
friesdure,  on  a  tour  to  the  south,  witb  Dr.  Steuart 
of  Luss.  Seeing  him  pass  quickly,  near  Close- 
barn,  I  said  to  my  companicm,  that  is  Bums.  On 
coming  to  tbe  inn,  the  ostler  told  us  he  would  bo 
back  la  a  Um  hours  to  grant  permits ;  that  where 

person  in  the  drama,  survives,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  contests  of  a  bloodier  nature.  Imo% 
may  be  liv»  t«  4ghc  the  littles  of  \^  OAVkVr^X 
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he  met  with  ftny  thing  seizable,  he  was  no  bettet 
than  any  other  gaugt^r ;  in  every  thing  else,  that 
he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman.  After  leaving  a 
note  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  return,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  being  curioas  to  see  his  Jean, 
&c.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  uxor  Sabtna 
quality  and  the  poet*s  modest  mansion,  so  unlike 
the  habitation  of  ordinary  rustics.  In  the  even- 
ing he  suddenly  bounced  in  upon  us,  and  said  as 
he  entered,  I  come,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakes- 
peare, stewed  in  htute.  In  fact,  he  had  ridden 
incredibly  fkst  after  receiving  my  note.  We  fell 
into  conversation  directly,  and  soon  got  into  the 
mare  magnum  of  poetry.  He  toM  me  that  he 
bad  now  gotten  a  story  for  a  drama,  which  he 
was  to  call  Sob  Macquechan**  EUhottf  fVom  a  po- 
pular story  of  Robert  Bruce  being  defeated  on 
the  water  of  Caem,  when  the  heel  of  his  boot 
having  loosened  in  his  flight,  he  applied  to  Ro- 
bert Macquechan  to  fix  it ;  who,  to  make  sure, 
ran  his  awl  nine  inches  up  the  king's  heel.  We 
were  now  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  when  Mr. 
S— .  popped  in  his  head,  which  put  a  stop  to  our 
discourse,  which  had  become  very  interesting. 
Yet,  in  a  little  while,  it  was  resumed,  and  such 
was  the  force  and  versatility  of  the  bard's  genius, 
that  he  made  the  tears  run  down  Mr.  S— — 's 
eheeks,  albeit  unused  to  the  poetic  strain.  *  *  * 
From  that  time  we  met  no  more,  and  I  was  griev- 
ed  at  the  reports  of  him  afterH-ards.  Poor  Rums ! 
we  shall  hardly  ever  see  his  like  again.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  sort  of  comet  in  literature,  irreg^ilar 
in  its  motions,  which  did  not  do  good  proportion- 
ed to  the  Maze  of  light  it  displayed." 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  two  English  gentle- 
men, who  had  before  met  with  him  in  EUlinburgli, 
paid  a  visit  to  him  at  Ellisland.  On  calling  at  the 
house,  they  were  informed  that  he  had  walked 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  dismounting 
fivm  their  horses,  they  proceeded  in  search  of 
tint,'— On  a  rock  that  projected  vcvto  the  stream, 
ti^^  uw  m  jBjui  employed  Va  «nv;^^i1  o^  «^  *\a^>x- 
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lar  appearance.     He  had  a  eap  made  of  a  fox> 
gkin  oil  his  head,  a  loose  great-coat  fixed  rouud 
him  by  u  belt,  fVom  which  depended  an  enonuous 
Highland  broad-sword.     It  was   Bums.    He  n> 
ceived  them  with  great  cordiality,  and  asked  them 
to  share  his  humble  dinner— an  invitation  which 
tliey  accepted.     On  the  table  they  found  boiled 
beef,  with  vegetables,  and  barley-broth,  aAer  the 
manner  of  Scotland ;  of  which  they  partook  hear- 
tily.   After  dinner,  the  bard  told  them  ingenuous- 
ly that  he  had  no  wine  to  ofRr  them,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Highland  whiskey,  a  bottle  of  which  Mrs. 
Bums  set  on  the  board.     He   produced  at  the 
same  time  his  punch-bowl,  made  of  Inverary-mar- 
ble,  and,  mixing  the  spirit  with  water  and  sugar, 
filled  their  glasses,  and  invited  them  to  drink*. 
The  tnvellers  were  in  haste,  and  besides,  the  fla- 
Tour  of  the  whiskey,  to  their  tuthron  palates,  was 
scarcely  t<derable ;  but  the  generous  poet  offeRxl 
them  his  best,   and  his  «rdent  hoqiitality  they 
found  it  impossible  to  resist.     Bums  was  in  his 
happiest  mood,  and  the  charms  pf  his  conrersation 
were  altogether  fascinating.     He  ranged  over  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  illuminating  whatever  he 
touched.     He  related  the  tales  of  his  infkncy  and 
of  his  youth ;  he  recited  some  of  the  gayest  and 
some  of  the  tenderest  of  his  poems ;  in  the  wild- 
est of  his   strains  of  mirth,  he  threw  in  some 
touches  of  melancholy,  and  spread  around  him 
the  electrie  emotions  of  his  powerful  mind.     The 
Higtdand  whiskey  improved  in  its  flavour;  the 
niarblB>bowl  was  again  and  again  emptied  and  re- 
plenished ;  the  guests  of  our  poet  forgot  the  flii^t 
of  time,  and  the  dictates  of  prudence :  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  they  .lost  their  way  in  returning  to 
Duiiifties,  and  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  when 
assisted  by  the  morning's  dawnt. 

*  This  bowl  was  made  of  the  stone  of  which 
Inverary-house  is  built;  the  mansion  of  the  fip 
mily  of  Ai^le.     This  stone  is  the  lapu  ollarit. 

/  Oiren  Orom  the  ififonnAtkni,  o£  ouft  ot  >te^ 
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Besides  his  duties  in  the  excise,  and  his  social 
pleasures,  other  eireumstanees  interfirred  with  the 
attentioii  of  Bums  to  his  Ikrra.  He  engaged  in 
the  fbrmation  of  a  society  ft>r  purchasing  and  cii^ 
cttlating  books  among  tke  Ikrmen  of  hb  nei|^ 
bonrhood,  of  wkkh  lie  nndertook  the  manage* 
nent* ;  and  he  occupied  himself  occasionally  in 
composing  songs  for  the  musical  work  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  then  In  the  coarse  of  puhRcation.-* 
These  engagements,  asef\il  and  honourable  in 
themsdres,  contributed  no  doubt  to  the  abttra^ 
tion  of  kis  thoughts  ftom  the  businen  of  agrienl- 

Tke  eonfleqoeneet  may  be  easily  imagwed. 
Notwithstanding  the  uniform  pmdenee  and  good 
management  of  Mrs.  Bums,  and  though  his  rent 
wa«  moderate  and  reasomd^  our  poet  fbund  it 
eonrenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  resign  his  Ikrm  to 
Mr.  Miller,  after  having  oecupied  it  three  yean 
and  a  half.  HBs  office  in  tke  excise  had  origiiMlly 
produced  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Haring 
acquitted  himself  to  d»  satislkction  of  the  board, 
he  had  been  appointed  to  a  new  district,  die  emo- 
luments of  whick  rote  to  about  seventy  poundi 
per  annom.  Hoping  to  support  himself  and  hit 
Ikmily  on  ddi  humble  income  till  promotion 
should  reach  kim,  ke  disposed  of  kis  stock  and  €f 
kis  crop  on  WilKiland  by  public  auction,  and  re* 
mored  to  a  smaO  konae  wMck  he  kad  taken  ia 
JhunArica,  about  tke  end  of  tke  year  1791. 

Hitherto  Bums,  thougk  addicted  to  eateets  in 
•odal  parties^  had  abatained  fkom  tke  kabstoal  use 
of  Strang  liqnors,  and  kb  euMtitution  had  not 
■olHered  any  permanent  k^ury  Amm  the  irregula* 
litiei  of  kis  eondnet.  In  Dumfiiet,  temptations 
tmtkt  Hm  tkmt  «a  emtUff  betet  Um,  continually  pre- 
sented tkemselres ;  and  kb  irreguhurities  grew  by 
degrees  into  kaUti.  Tkese  temptations  nuhappily 
oeeaned  during  kb  engageasfcPts  in  tke  business 
•f  kb  oOlee,  as  well  m  durii^r  kb  konrs  ci  relaxn- 
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tion ;  and  though  he  dearly  foreMW  the  conse- 
quence of  yielding  to  them,  hii  appetites  and  sen- 
•atiout,  which  could  not  penrert  the  dictates  of 
his  judgment,  finally  triumphed  orer  the  powert 
of  his  wilL  Yet,  this  victory  was  not  obtained 
without  many  obstinate  struggles,  and,  at  timet, 
temperanee  and  virtue  seemed  to  hmre  obtained 
the  mastery.  Besides  his  engagements  in  the  exp 
«ise,  and  the  society  into  which  they  led,  many 
eJrciimrtances  oootributed  to  the  melancholy  Ihte 
of  Bums.  His  great  celebrity  made  him  an  olyeet 
of  interest  and  curiosity  to  strangers,  and  few  pei^ 
sons  of  cultivated  minds  passed  through  DumiViet 
without  attempting  to  see  our  poet,  and  to  ei\joy 
the  pleasure  of  his  conversation.  As  he  could 
not  receive  them  under  his  own  humble  roi^, 
these  interviews  passed  at  the  inns  of  the  town, 
and  often  terminated  in  those  excesses,  which 
Bums  sometimes  provoked,  and  was  seldom  able 
to  resist.  And,  among  the  inhabitants  of  DumlHet 
and  its  vicinity,  there  were  never  wanting  persona 
to  share  his  social  pleasures ;  to  lead  or  accompih 
ny  him  to  the  tavern ;  to  partake  in  the  wildest 
•allies  of  his  wit ;  to  witness  the  strength  and  th« 
dqpradation  of  his  genius. 

Still,  however,  he  cultivated  the  society  of  peiw 
tons  of  taste  and  of  respectability,  and  in  thdv 
company  could  impose  on  himself  the  restraints 
of  temperanae  and  decorum.  Nor  was  his  muse 
dormant.  In  the  four  years  which  he  lived  in 
DumiUes,  he  produced  many  of  hit  beautiAil  ly- 
rics, though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  attempti'd 
any  poem  of  considerable  length.  During  this 
time,  he  made  several  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  of  one  of  which,  through  Gallo- 
way, an  account  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Syme,  written  soon  after,  which,  as  it  gives  an 
animated  picture  of  him  by  a  correct  and  master- 
ly hand,  we  dudl  present  to  the  reader. 

**  I  |Dt  Bums  a  grey  Highland  shelty  to  ride 
on.     We  dmed  the  Ant  day,  27th  Ju\y,  YlV^^  aX 
GlcmdeuwyB^  ojf  Farton ;  a  bcautifvtk  aicui&ou 
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on  the  banks  of  the  I>ee.  In  the  evening,  M:e 
walked  out  and  aseeoded  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
which  we  had  as  fine  a  view  of  Alpine  scenery  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  A  delightful  soft  evening 
showed  alt  its  wilder  as  well  as  iu  grander  graces. 
Immediately  opposite,  and  within  a  mile  of  us,  we 
saw  Airds,  a  charming  romantic  place,  where 
dwelt  Low,  the  author  of  Mary  -weep  n«  more  for 
me*.  Tliis  was  classical  ground  for  Bums.  He 
viewed  "  the  highest  hill,  which  rises  o*er  the 
source  of  Dee;*^  and  would  have  staid  till  the 
**  passing  spirit"  had  appeared,  had  we  not  re- 
solved to  reach  Kenmore  that  night.  We  arrived  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  sitting  down  to  supper. 

^  Here  is  a  genuine  baron's  seat.  The  castle, 
an  old  building,  stands  on  a  large  natural  u  oat. 
In  fh>nt,  the  river  Ken  winds  for  several  miles 
through  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  holmf; 
till  it  expands  into  a  lake  twelve  miles  long,  the 
banks  of  which  on  the  south  present  a  fine  and 
soft  landscape  of  green  knolls,  natural  wood,  and 
here  and  there  a  grey  rock.  On  the  north,  the 
aspect  is  great,  wild,  and,  I  may  say,  tremendous.  ^ 
In  short,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  scene  more^ 
terribly  romantic  than  the  castle  of  Kenmore. 
Bums  tlynks  so  highly  of  it,  that  he  meditates  a 
description  of  it  in  poetry.     Indeed,  I  believe  he 

■  ■        ■     ^  '  ' 

*  A  beautiful  and  well-known  ballad,    which 
begins  thus : 

The  moon  had  dimVd  the  highest  hill, 
Which  rises  o*er  the  source  of  Dee } 

And,  tirom  the  eastern  summit,  shed 
Its  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree* 

t  The  level  low-ground  on  the  banks  of  a  river 

or  stream.     This  word  should  be  adopted  from 

the  Scottish,  as,  indeed,  ought  several  others  of 

the  same  nature.     That  dialect  is  singularly  co- 

piomt  and  exact  in  ^  d«a«odBatkons  of  natural 
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ha«  beg^m  the  work.  Wo  spent  three  dnjt  with 
Mr.  Gordon,  whose  polished  hospitality  is  of  an 
original  and  endearing  kind.  Mrs.  Gordon's  lap- 
d<^  Echo  was  dead.  She  woukl  have  an  epitaph 
for  him.  Sereral  had  been  nuMle.  Burni  was 
aaked  for  one.  This  lyas  setting  Hercules  to  his 
distaff.  He  disliked  the  subject,  but,  to  pleaae  the 
lady,  he  wo«kl  try.    Here  is  what  he  produced^ 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Tour  heavy  loss  defriore ; 
Kow  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring  screeching  things  aroun^. 

Scream  jonr  discordant  jo}'s ; 
Ifow  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  Echo  silent  lies. 

*'  We  left  Kenmore,  and  went  to  Gatehouse. 
I  took  him  the  moor-road,  where  savage  and  de- 
•ohite  regions  extended  wide  around.  The  sky 
was  sympathetic  with  the  wretchedness  of  the 
soil ;  it  became  k>uring  and  dark.  The  hollow 
winds  sighed,  the  lightnings  gleamed,  the  thunder 
rolled.  The  poet  enjoyed  the  awful  scene— he 
ipoke  not  a  word,  but  seemed  rapt  in  meditation. 
In  a  little  while  the  rain  began  to  fhll ;  it  poured 
in  floods  upon  us.  For  three  hours  did  the  wild 
elements  rumble  their  belly-fUU  upon  our  defence- 
less  heads.  Ok,  oh  I  ^twa*  foul.  We  got  utterly 
wet,  and,  to  revenge  ourselves.  Bums  insisted,  at 
Gatehouse,  on  our  getting  utterly  drunk. 

**  From  Gatehouse  we  went  next  day  to  Kir^ 
kttdhrig^t,  through  a  fine  country-.  But  here  I 
most  tell  you  that  Bums  had  got  a  pair  of  jemmy 
boots  fbr  the  journey,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
wet,  and  which  had  been  dried  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  on  again. 
The  brawny  poet  tried  force,  and  tore  them  to 
abmifc  A  wbiaing  vexation  of  this  sort  Vi  moxe 
07^  t»  the  templar  than  a  serioas  cal«na5Lt^«  "^^ 
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w^  going  to  Saint  Mary's  I«le,  ike  leat  of  the 
«ari  of  SeUdrk,  and  the  fortorn  Burnt  was  di^ 
eomfited  at  the  thou^^t  of  his  ruined  boots.     A 
siek  stomach,  and  a  head-aehe^  lent  their  aid,  and 
the  man  of  verse  was  quite  aecabU,    I  attempted 
to  reason  with  hinu    Mercy  on  us,  how  he  did 
IVime  and  rage  1     Nothing  could  re-instate  him  in 
temper.     I  tried  various  expedients,  and  at  last 
hit  on  one  that  suceeeded.     I  showed  lum  the 
house  of  *  *  *  *,   aeross  the  bay  of  Wig^n. 
Against  •  *  •  *,  with  whom  he  was  offended, 
he  expectorated  his  spleen,  and  regained  a  most 
agreeable  temper.    He  was  in  a  most  epigramma- 
tic humour  indeed !     He  afterwards  ML  on  hum- 
bier  game.    There  is  one  ••••••  whom  he 

does  not  love.     He  had  a  passing  blow  at  him. 


When  ••••••  deceased,  to  the  devil  went 

down, 
'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  bat  Satan*s  own 

crown: 
Thy  fool's  head,  quoth  Satan,  that  crown  shall 

wear  never, 
X  grant  thou'rt  as  wielped,  but  not  quite  so  clever* 

**  Well,  I  am  to  bring  you  to  Kirkudbright 
along  with  our  poet  without  boots.  I  carried  the 
torn  ruins  aeross  my  saddle  in  spite  of  his  fulmi* 
nations,  and  in  contempt  of  appearances ;  and, 
what  is  more,  lord  Selkirk  carried  them  in  his 
eoach  to  Dumfries.  He  insisted  they  were  worth 
laending. 

**  We  reached  Kirkudlaight  about  one  o'clock. 
I  had  promised  that  wo  should  dine  with  one  of 
the  first  men  in  our  country,  J.  Dalzell.  But 
Boms  was  in  a  wild  and  obstreperous  humour, 
and  swore  he  would  not  dine  where  he  should  be 
under  the  smallest  restraint.  We  prevailed,  there- 
ibre,  on  Mr.  Dalzell  to  dine  with  us  in  the  inn« 
and  hmk  a  very  agreeable  party.  In  the  evening 
we  get  OSC  for  St.  Mary's  Isle.  Robert  had  not 
•bmitntfy  Kfiaiiied  ike  MHikHMWi  ot  tcwA  iKmi|Kt< 
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and  it  oeeorred  once  or  twice  to  him,  at  he  rode 
aloniTf  that  St.  Mary^s  Isle  was  the  seat  of  a  lord  ; 
yet,  that  lord  was  not  an  aristocrat,  at  least  in  his 
•eue  cMTthe  word.  We  arrired  about  eight  o*clock, 
as  the  fkmily  were  at  tea  and  coffee.  St.  Mary's 
Isle  is  one  <Mf  the  most  delightlVil  places  that  can, 
ia  my  opinion,  be  formed  by  the  assemblage  of 
etery  soft,  but  not  tame  object,  which  constitutes 
wrtaral  and  cultivated  beauty.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  its  external  graces,  let'*tee  tell  you  that  we 
found  all  the  hulies  of  the  Himily  (all  beautiAil) 
at  home,  aA  some  strangers ;  and  among  others, 
isdio  but  thrbanL  llie  Italian  sung  us  many 
Scottish  ahngs,  accompanied  with  instrumental 
mnsie.  The  two  young  ladies  of  Selkiric  sung 
also.  We  had  the  song  of  Lord  Gregory,  which  I 
asked  for,  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  odling  on 
Bums  to  recite  hU  ballad  to  that  tftne.  He  did 
recite  it ;  and  such  was  the  eflR^et,  that  a  dead  si- 
lence ensued,  ^t  was  such  a  silcmce  as  a  mind  of 
feeling  naturally  preserves  when  it  is  touched 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  banishes  every  other 
thought  but  the  contemplation  and  indulgence  of 
the  sympathy  produced,  flims*  Lord  Gregory  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  most  beautiAil  and  affecting 
ballad*.  The  flutidious  critic  may,  pertups,  say 
sane  of  the  sentiments  and  imagery  are  of  too 
elevated  a  kind  fbr  such  a  style  of  composition ; 
fbr  instance,  **  Thou  bolt  of  heaven  that  passest 
by ;"  and  **  Ye  mustering  thunders,"  Sec,  but 
tUs  is  a  eoM-Uooded  otgection,  which  will  be  *aid 
rather  than  yW^. 

**  We  enjoyed  a  most  happy  evening  at  lord 
BelkirkV.  We  had  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
ftast,  in  whidi  our  minds  and  our  senses  were 
equally  gratified.  The  poet  was  delighted  with 
Us  company,  and  acquitted  himself  to  admiration. 
The  lion  tluM  had  raged  so  violenUy  In  the  morn- 
ing, was  now  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.    Next 

*  Set  Ctrretpondence  «it&  Air.  ThfNll^^1R%« 
JCU, 
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day  we  returned  to  Dumfries,  and  so  ends  ouir 
pevegrination.  I  told  you  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  on  the  wilds  of  Kenmore,  Bums  was 
rapt  in  meditation.  What  do  you  think  he  was 
about  ?  He  was  charging^  the  English  army  aU>ng 
with  Bruce,  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  same  manner  on  our  ride  home  ftrom  St. 
I^Iary's  Isle,  and  I  did  not  disturb  him.  Next  day 
he  produced  me  the  following  address  of  Bruce  to 
his  troops,  and  gave  lie  a  copy  for  DalzelL 

«  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  blA"  Sec* 


n: 


Bums  had  entertained  hopes  of  pf^otion  in 
the  excise ;  but  circumstances  occurred  which  r^ 
tanked  their  fulfilment,  and  which  in  his  own 
mind  destroyed  all  expectation  of  their  being  ever 
fulfilled.  The  extraordinary  events  which  usher- 
ed in  the  revolution  of  France,  interested  the 
feelings,  and  excited  the  hopes  W  men  in  every 
comer  of  Europe.  Prejudice  and  tyranny  seemed 
about  to  disappear  fVom  among  men,  and  the  dayw 
star  of  reason  to  rise  upon  a  benighted  world.  In 
the  dawn  of  this  ben^ful  morning  the  genius  of 
French  fVeedom  appeared  on  our  SQUthem  hori- 
zon with  the  countenance  of  an  angel,  but  spee- 
dily assumed  the  features  of  a  demon,  and  vanish- 
ed in  a  shower  of  blood. 

Though  previously  a  jaeolnte  and  a  cavalier, 
Bums  had  shared  in  the  original  hopes  entertain- 
ed of  this  astonishing  revolution  by  ardent  and 
benevolent  minds.  The  novelty  and  the  hazard 
of  the  attempt  meditated  by  the  First  or  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  served  rather,  it  is  probable,  to 
xeeonunend  it  to  his  daring  temper ;  and  the  un- 
ftttered  seope  foroposed  to  be  given  to  every  kind 
of  talents,  was  doubtless  gratifying  to  the  ftelings 
of  eaummu  but  indignant  genius.  Bums  foresaw 
not  the  nughty  ruin  that  was  to  be  the  immediate 

^$rre^p9nience  with  Mr*  TAomcon^  No* 
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oonsequence  of  an  enterprizo,  which,  on  its  com- 
meucciiieDt,  promised  so  much  happiiiesi  to  (he 
human  race.     And  even  after  the  can-er  of  g'liilt 
and  of  blood  commenced,  he  could  nut  immedi- 
ately, it  may  be  presumed,  withdraw  his  partial 
£;aze  firom  a  people  .who  had  so  lately  breathed 
the  sentiments  of  umvers^  peace  and  benifpiity, 
or  obliterate  in  hin  bosom  the  pictures  of  hope 
and  of  happiness  to  whic^lbose  sentiments  had 
i;iveii  birth.     Under  these  ivpressions,  he  did  not 
always  conduct  himself  with  the  circumspection 
and    prud^^    which   his    dependent   situation 
seemed  toSpfeind.     He  engaged,  indeed,  in  no 
popular  a^Wations,  so  comnioii  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak;  iMit,  in  company,  he  did  not 
conceal  his  opinions  of  public  measures,  or  of  the 
reforms  required  in  the  practice  of  our  gorem- 
meut :  and  sometimes,  in  his  social  and  unguard- 
ed moments,  he  uttered  them  with  a  wild  and  un- 
justifiable vebfl^nce.    Information  of  this  was 
given  to  the  boaMl»f  excise,  with  the  exaggerations 
so  general  in  stnh  cases.     A  suj)erior  officer  in 
that  department  was  auth^zeil  to  inquire  into 
his  coiuluct.     Bums  defed^  himself  in  a  letter 
addressed  t%  one  of  the  board,  written  with  great 
independence  of  spirit,  and  with  more  than  his  ac- 
customed eloquence.   The  officer  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct,  gave  a  Aivourablc  report. 
His  steady  fViend,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  inter- 
posed hit  good  offices  in  his  behalf;  and  the  im- 
prudent gauger  was  suffered  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion,   but  given  to  understand  that  his   promo- 
tion was  deferred,  and  must  depend  on  his  fbture 
behaviour. 

This  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Bums.  Fame  exaggerated  his  mis- 
eonduet,  and  represented  him  as  actually  disatias- 
ed  ftom  his  office.  And  this  report  indeed  m 
gentleman  of  much  respectability  to  propose  a 
subscription  in  his  favour.  The  offer  was  M^mA 
by  our  poet  in  a  Jetter  of  great  e\eva\.\aa^K^v:i)r 
tfaaat,  ia  whi^  be  gives  «a  account.  «t  wS>K^^ 
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of  this  tnnractioii,  and  defends  himself  flnm  tlie 
inil|>utatHm  of  disloyal  sentiments  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  otl^r,  fVom  the  charge  of  having^ 
made  submissions,  for  the  sake  of  his  office,  iu> 
worthy  of  his  character. 

**  The  partiality  of  my  countrymen,"'  he  oIk 
genres,  **  has  brought  me  fbrward  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nus, and  has  given  me  a  character  to  support.  In 
the  poet  I  have  avoved  manly  and  independent 
sentiments,  which  I  nope  have  been  found  in  the 
man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight  th^^the  support 
of  a  wife  and  children,  have  point^j^uit  my  pre- 
sent occupation,  as  the  only  elig^bHwne  of  lifb 
within  my  reach.  Still  my  honest  lame  is  my 
dearest  concern,  and  a  thousand  times  have  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets 
that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my 
name.  Often  in  blasting  anticipation  have  I  lis- 
tened to  some  future  hackney  scabbier,  with  the 
heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidi^  exultingly  as- 
serting that  Bums,  notwithstail^ng  the  fanfarih 
node  of  independence  to  be  ASund  in  his  works, 
and  after  having  begp  held  up  to  public  view, 
and  to  public  estimaflon,  as  a  man  of  some  gpe- 
nius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of  resourcet  within  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled 
into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of 
his  insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pur- 
suits, and  amongst  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

**  In  your  illustrious  hands,  sir,  permit  me  to 
lodge  my  strong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such 
slanderous  ftilsehoods.  Bums  was  a  poor  man 
fVom  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity : 
but— I  will  say  it.'  the  sterling  of  his  honest 
worth  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  indepen- 
dent British  spirit,  oppressioii  might  bend,  but 
could  not  subdue." 

It  lAs  one  pf  the  last  acts  of  his  life  to  copy 

this  letter  into  his  book  of  manuscripts,  accompa- 

niedMjr  mane  additional  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 

JceuWt  h  not  surprising,  that,  ax  a.  reason  of  >»&> 

»isiwalBnn  jfof  the  safety  of  the  cTOaiVsasaOTi,^*. 
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■eet  expressions  of  a  man  so  powrrfnl  as 
,  should  have  attracted  notice.  I'lic  tinios 
ily  required  extraordinary  vi^lancc  in  iIiom* 
ted  with  the  adnunistration  of  the  govcrn- 
•ad  to  ensnre  the  safety  of  the  constitutiou 
iubtless  their  first  duty.  Yet,  geiK>nni8  niind« 
unent  that  their  measures  of  prt>cautiun 
I  hare  robbed  the  iniaginiition  of  our  poet 
}  hut  prop  on  which  his  hoiH's  of  iiidep«'ii- 

retted,  and,  by  embittering  liis  peace,  have 
rated  those   excesses   which    were   soon   to 
et  him  «•  an  untimely  grave. 
ougfa  tke  Yelienience  of  Burnt*  temper,  in- 
d  aa  it  often   ^as  by  stimulating^  liquuri, 

lead  him  into  many  improiK-r  and  ung^ianl- 
preMions,  then'  si*ems  no  reason  to  duuht  of 
taehment  to  our  mixed  form  of  govonim«>nt« 
I  eonunoH'placc  book,  where  he  couhl  have 
uptatiun  to  disguise,  are  the  followiii)^  M>n- 
ti,— **  Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments  of 
lie*,  ancient  or  mudv  nu  as  to  Britain,  I  ever 
t;d  the  idea.  A  constitution,  ^ihich,  in  its 
lal  principles,  experience  luis  provtHl  to  bit 

way  fitted  fur  our  happines^i,  it    would   bo 

rty  to  abandon  for  an  untried  visionary  tho 

In  conforinit)  to  these  sentiments,  when 

iretsing  nature  of  public   affairs  calkd,  in 

ftir  a  general  arming  of  the  pt>op|p.  Burns 
ired  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dumfries  volun- 

and  employed  his  ]>uetical  talents  in  stimu- 
;  their  patriotism*  ;  and  at  this  seiison  of 
I,  he  brought  forward  the  following  hymn, 
ly  of  the  Cireeiun  muse,  when  Greece  was 
eooipicuous  for  genius  and  valour. 


•  See  Poems, 
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eAe  wmtnded  mt4  fkf^  if  '^  vUUrkm  mrm 
«rr  tutputd  fj^lm  to  rtc  >Wfw<iyr  <— tt^ 


Farewell,  Aon  Mr  iasf,  tlkM  fiMa  cank,  «ai 
akiet. 
Now  P17  with  dMW|lit «Ntfaiff  niBi 
Farewell,  lore*  And  frinwlihyi,  ye  4nr 
tiei. 
Oar  race  of  esiflime  ii  nui  i 


Thou  grim  kbiror«emn,thou  HAfr  gtooiBjrIli 
Go,  fHgfcieii  tke  eowni-Mid  iliiWi 

Go,  teaeli  tliem  10  troMble, Ml tyivqt!  tat hnv 
No  terron  Init  thoa  t»  tta  iHsarei 

Thou  itrik'it  tta  toll  feuurt,  li«  aialDi  faiH 
.daric,       - 

Nor  saTe*  e'en  iSbtt  wraak «f  ft  auMBi 
Thou  ttrik*!!  tlie  ywtfiy.ktiia   tfi^iwiUMi  awrkl 

HeJ-all*  in  Che  UpM  «C  Ui  iuMl 


In  the  field  of  .pio^d  tanwg   ohf  nnvdi  te  # 

Our  kini^  Mid  o«r  MHOrtrf  tife  mtb— 
While  vifitovf  lUnea  on  MA?n  iMt  nmwg.wiiii^ 
Oh!  who  would  aot  vert  with  A*  hni«o**l 

•  This  poem  wm  wiilteii  in  iT^b  flw  fimcr 
Cerre*p99ukntt^  Mt^AiXXV,  It  thai  jiteMd 
JohnMtt**  MmHemi  Mutemu  .  Tlw  p<M  had  1 
inta^ioa,lB  the  latter  ^ait  of  hii  life,of  priatii 
it  lepara^iietio  nuufo,  bnt  vm  odftied  affafa 
it ;  or  at  leait  Aieowifeld  Umk  it»  Thm  iMrti 
ardour  -  whie|r  row  it  hi|^''  ■ftonnudi,  on  ^ 
threatened  limulok,  iMd  aM  tflte  aiqn&«a  ti 
tone  noeeiiary  to  |^  |wp^laFitr  to  thii  nol 
poem ;  whieh,  to  dip  cAtor,  WMUk  aM«e  calenl 
ted  to  invjfafnie  tBe  ipMtof  de.'apMO,  in  a  mtm 
of  ie«l  nod  fnniiaiif  danger,  tiban  eny  prodaeiii 
of  modem  dnci.  It  It'  heie  printed  wlth^rftf  k 
cotreetimm,  varied  a  fivk  firaimt^  «»tT  Mftvi 
/o  the  poemu 
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I'hoii^h  by  nature  of  an  athletic  fonn,  Burns 
had  in  his  constitution  the  peculiarities  and  the 
delicacies  that  belong-  to  the  temperament  of  gv- 
nius.     He  was  liable,  from  a  ver>-  early  period  of 
life,  to  that  interruption  in  the  proeets  of  diges- 
tion, whieh  arises  fVom  deep  and  anxious  thou^t, 
and  which  is  sometimes  the  eflU'ct,  and  sometimes 
the   cause  of  depressioii  of  spirits.     Couneeu-d 
with  this  disorder  of  the  stomach,  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  bead-ache,  aff'ecting^  more  especially 
the  temples  and  eye-balls,  and  fVequently  aeeom- 
panied  by  violent  and  im'gular  movements  of  the 
heart.     £ndowed  by  nature  with  srreat  sensibility 
of  nerves.  Bums  was,  in  his  corporeal,  as  well  a» 
in  his  mental  system,  liable  to  inordinate  impres- 
sions ;  to  fever  of  body,  at  wt-Il  as  of  mind.   I'his 
predisposition  to  disease,  which  strict  temperance 
in  diet,  n>g^lar  exercise,  and  sound  sleep,  mig;lit 
Jaave  subdued,  habits  of  a  very  different  nature 
strenf^lK»ed  and  inflamed.     Perpetually  stimula- 
ted  by  alkohol  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
fbnns,  the  inordinate  actions  of  tlie  circulatini^ 
system  became  at  length  habitual ;  the  proceu  of 
liatrition  was  unable  to  supply  the  waste,  and  the 
powers  of  life  began  to  fkil.     Upwards  of  a  year 
before  his  death,  there  was  an  evident  decline  in 
•ur  poet*s  personal  appearance,  and  though  his 
appetite  continued  unimpaired,  he  was  himself 
sensible  that  hu  constitution  was  sinking'.     In  his 
moments  of  thought,  he  reflected  with  the  deepest 
*egnt  on  hit  flital  progress,  dearly  #breseeing  the 
goal  towaitds  which  he  was  hastening,  without  the 
strength  of  mind  necessary  to  stop,  or  even  to 
alaeken  his  eoone,  His  temper  now  became  more 
irritable  and  gloomy;  he  fled  from  himself  into 
•ociety,  often  of  the  lowest  kind.     And  in  such 
company  that  part  of  the  convivial  seme,  in  which 
«rine  mcreases  sensibility  and  excites  benevolence, 
«MM  hurried  over,  to  reach  the  succeeding  part, 
«Tar  which  uncontrouled  passion  generally  pr^- 
«M«I.    He  who  f  ttfbn  die  poUuiMa  «t  iaidB^ 
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tion,  how  shall  he  escape  otlier  polludon  ?  But 
let  OS  refrain  fVom  the  mentiou  of  errors  over 
which  delicacy  and  humanity  draw  the  veil. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  wanderings.  Bums  met 
nothing  in  his  domestic  circle  but  gentleness  and 
ibrgiveuess,  except  in  the  gnawing^  of  his  own  re- 
morst.'.  He  acknowledged  his  transgressions  to 
tlie  >iv  ife  of  his  bosom,  promised  amendment,  and 
again  and  again  rect:>ived  pardon  for  his  offences. 
But,  as  the  strength  of  his  body  decayed,  his  reso- 
lution became  feebler,  and  habit  acquired  predo- 
minating strength. 

From  October,  1795,  to  the  January  following, 
an  accidental  complaint  confined  him  to  the 
house.  A  few  days  after  he  began  to  go  abroad, 
he  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  returned  home  about 
three  o^clock  in  a  very  cold  ntorning,  benumbed 
and  intoxicated.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  >\hica  confined  him  aliout  a  week. 
His  apjietite  now  began  to  fail ;  his  haiul  shook, 
and  his  voice  faltered  on  any  exertion  or  emotion. 
His  pulse  became  weaker  and  more  rapid,  and 
pain  in  the  larger  Joints,  and  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  refreshing 
sleep.  Too  much  dejected  in  his  spirits,  and  too 
well  aware  of  his  real  situation  to  entertain  hopes 
of  recovery,  he  was  ever  musing  on  the  approach- 
ing desolation  of  his  family,  and  his  spirits  sunk 
into  an  uniform  gloom. 

It  was  hoped  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  if  he 
eould  live  through  the  months  of  spring,  the  suc- 
ceeding-season  might  restore  him.  But  they  were 
disappointed.  The  genial  beams  of  the  sun  in- 
fused no  vigour  into  his  languid  frame ;  the  sum- 
mer wind  blew  upon  him,  but  produced  no  re- 
fVtshment.  About  the  latter  end  of  June  he  was 
advised  to  g^  into  the  country,  and,  impatient  of 
medical  advice,  as  well  as  of  every  species  of  coii- 
truul,  he  determined  for  himself  to  try  the  effects 
of  bathing  in  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  he  took 
i^  hia  retidenee  at  Brow,  in  Annandale,  about 
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ten  miles  east  of  DumfVies,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Solway-Firth. 

It  happened  that,  at  that  time,  a  lady  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  in  friendship  by  the 
sympathies  of  kindred  genius,  was  residinKr  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood*.  Being  informed  of 
his  arrival,  she  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  sent  Iter 
carriage  for  him  to  tlie  cottage  where  he  lodged, 
as  he  was  unable  to  walk.—**  I  was  struck,'^  sa}-« 
this  lady  (in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  fViend,  writ- 
ten soon  after),  **  with  his  appearance  on  enter- 
ing the  room.  The  stamp  of  death  was  impressed 
on  his  features.  He  seemed  aln>ady  touching  the 
brink  of  eternity.  His  first  salutation  was,  *  Well, 
madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the  other 
world  ?'  I  replied,  thut  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case 
which  of  us  should  be  there  soonest,  and  that  I 
hoped  he  would  yet  live  to  write  luy  epitaph* 
(I  was  then  in  a  bad  state  of  lieallh).  He  looki  d 
in  my  fkee  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  ex- 
pressed his  concern  at  seeing  me  look  so  ill,  with 
his  accustomed  sensibility.  At  table  he  ate  little 
or  nothing,  and  he  complained  of  having  entirely 
lost  the  tone  of  his  stomach.  We  had  a  long  and 
aerious  conversation  about  his  present  situation, 
and  the  approaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly 
prospects.  He  spoke  of  his  death  without  any  of 
the  ostentation  of  philosophy,  but  with  iirmneu 
as  well  as  feeling— as  an  event  likely  to  happen 
Tery  soon,  at:d  which  gave  him  concern  chiefly 
IVom  leaving  his  four  children  so  young  and  un- 
protected, and  his  wife  in  so  interesting  a  situa- 
tion—in hourly  expectation  of  lying  in  of  a  fifth. 
He  mentioned,  with  seeming  pride  and  satisfae- 
tion,  the  promising  genius  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  flattering  marks  of  approbation  he  had  re- 
ceived IVom  his  teachers,  and  dwelt  particularly 
on  his  hopes  of  that  boy^s  future  conduct  and  me- 
rit*    His  anxiety  for  his  family  seemed  to  hang 

•  For  a  character  of  this  lady,  «cc  OencTuX  C<T» 
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h, •:»%)'  upon  him.  and  ilie  more,  perhaps,  from  tlic 
i(ll«*(ti<)ii  that  he  Imd  not  done  thcni  all  the  jus- 
tice he  was  so  well  qualified  to  do.  Passinjj  fnnr 
this  subject,  he  showed  great  concern  about  th( 
care  of  his  literary  fame,  and  particularly  the  pnb 
li  cat  ion  of  his  posthumous  works.  He  said  h< 
\>ns  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasioi 
some  noise,  and  that  erery  scrap  of  his  writing 
would  be  revived  against  him  to  the  injury  of  hii 
future  reputation:  that  letters  and  verses  writtei 
with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom,  and  whici 
he  earnestly  wished  to  have  buried  in  oblivion 
would  be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  malcvo 
lence,  when  no  dread  of  his  resentment  wouli 
restrain  them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shrill 
toiu^ued  malice,  or  the  insidious  sarcasms  of  envy 
from  pouring  forth  all  their  venom  to  blast  hi 
fame. 

"  He  lamented  that  he  had  written  many  epi 
grams  on  persons  against  whom  he  eiitertainec 
no  enmity,  and  whose  characters  he  should  1m 
sorry  to  wound ;  and  many  indifferent  poetica 
pieces,  which  he  feared  would  now,  widi  all  thei; 
imperfections  on  their  head,  be  thrust  upon  tlM 
world.  On  this  account  he  deeply  regretted  havin| 
deferred  to  put  his  papers  into  a  state  of  arrange 
ment,  as  he  was  now  quitfe  incapable  of  the  exer 
tioii."'— The  lady  goes  on  to  mention  many  othe: 
to])ics  of  a  private  nature,  on  which  he  spoke.- 
"  The  conversation,"  she  adds,  "  was  kept  uj 
with  great  evenness  aiul  animation  on  his  side, 
had  SL  Idom  seen  his  mind  greater  or  more  collect 
ed.  Inhere  was  frequently  a  considerable  degfre< 
of  vivacity  in  his  sallies,  and  they  would  probabl; 
have  had  a  greater  share,  had  not  the  concert 
and  dejection  I  could  not  disguise,  damped  thi 
spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  unwilling  u 
indulge. 

'"  We  parted  about  sun-set  on  the  evening  o 
that  day  (the  5th  of  July,  1796) ;  the  next  day  ] 
saw  him  again,  and  wc  parted  to  meet  no  More  1* 
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At  first  Bums  imagined  bathing^  in  tho  soa  hHd 
been  of  iKrnefit  to  hlra :  the  pains  in  his  liinbi 
were  relieved ;  but  this  was  imim-diatf ly  fulluwcd 
by  a  new.  attack  of  fever.  Wh(>n  brought  iMiek 
to  his  own  house  in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  no  fc>nger  able  to  stand  upright.  At  this 
time  a  trenu>ur  pervaded  his  firame;  his  tongue 
was  parched,  and  his  mind  sunk  iii^.o  di-lirium, 
when  not  rous*.*d  by  conversation.  On  the  second 
and  third  day  the  fever  incrt*ase(U  and  his  strength 
diminished*  On  the  fourth,  the  sufferings  of  thia 
great,  but  iU-flited  genius  were  teruiinated,  and 
a  life  was  closed  in  ivhich  virtue  and  passion  had 
been  at  perpetual  variance*. 

The  death  of  Bums  made  a  strong  and  general 
imprescioa  on  all  who  had  interested  themselves 
im  his  character,  and  especially  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  country  in  which  be  had  spent 
the  latter  j-ears  of  his  life.  Flagrant  as  his  Ibllies 
and  errors  had  been,  they  had  not  deprived  him  of 
the  respect  and  regard  entertained  fbr  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  his  genius,  and  the  generous 
qualities  of  his  heart.  The  Grentlemcn  Volunteers 
oif  DumfVies  determined  to  bury  their  illustrious 
associate  with  military  honours,  and  ever)-  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  render  this  fast  service  solemn 
and  impreMive.  The  Feucible  Infantry  of  Angus- 
•hire,  and  the  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  at  that  time  quartered  in  DumfVies,  offered 
their  assistance  ou  this  occasion ;  the  principal  in- 
hafailanti  of  the  town  and  neig^boarliood  deter> 
Biiiied  to  mlk.  in  the  funeral  procession ;  and  a 
vast  eoneourse  of  persons  assembled,  some  of  them 
ftom  a  considerable  distance,  to  witness  the  obse- 
qaiet  of  the  Scottish  bard.  On  the  evening  of  the 
Sith  of  July,  the  remains  of  Bums  were  removed 
firom  hia  hoiue  to  the  Touu-Hall,  and  the  funeral 
took  place  on  the  succeeding  day.    A  party  of  the 

*  The  particulars    respecting   the   illness  and 
of  Bums,  were  obligingly  Aimlshed  by  Dr% 
WniweOf  tke  pbysicia*  who  aU««ftMl\uvn\ 
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volunteers  sclcctetl  to  perform  the  military  duty 
in  the  church-yard,  stationed  themselves  in  the 
iVont  of  the  procession,  M'ith  their  arms  reversed; 
the  main  body  of  the  corps  surrounded  and  sup> 
ported  the  coffin,  on  which  were  placed  the  hat 
and  sword  of  their  friend  and  fellow-soldier ;  the 
numerous  body  of  attendants  ranged  themselves  in 
the  rear ;  while  the  fencible  regpunents  of  infan- 
try and  cavalrj'  lined  the  streets  from  the  Town- 
Hall  to  the  burial-ground  in  tlie  Southern  church- 
yard, a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
^hole  procession  moved  forward  to  that  sublime 
and  affecting  strain  of  music,  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul ;  and  three  voHies  fired  over  his  grave,  mark- 
ed ^e  return  of  Bums  to  his  parent  earth  !  The 
spectacle  was,  in  a  high  degi*ee,  grand  and  so- 
lemn, and  accorded  with  the  general  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  the  occasion  had 
called  forth. 

It  was  an  aflTecting  circumstance,  that,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral,  Mrs, 
Bums  was  undergoing  the  pains  of  labour,  and 
•  that  during  the  solemn  service  we  have  just  been 
describing,  the  posthumous  son  of  our  poet  was 
bom.  This  infant  boy,  who  received  the  name  of 
Maxwell,  was  not  destined  to  a  long  life.  He  has 
already  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  g^ve 
with  his  celebrated  father.  The  four  other  chil- 
dren of  our  poet,  all  sons  (tlie  eldest  at  that  time 
aliout  ten  years  of  age),  yet  survive,  and  give 
every  promise  of  prudence  and  virtue  that  can  be 
expected  from  their  tender  years.  Thoy  remain 
under  the  care  of  their  affectionate  mother  in 
DumfVies,  and  are  ei\jo}ing  the  means  of  educa- 
tion which  the  excellent  schools  of  that  town  af- 
ford ;  the  teachers  of  which,  in  their  conduct  to 
the  children  of  Bums,  do  themselves  g^eat  ho- 
nour. On  this  occasion,  the  name  of  Mr.  Whyte 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  himself  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  man  of  science*. 

*  Author  of  St,  GuerdoiCt  WtXl^  %  v^cm^  and  of 
-/  Triiate  t0  the  MetMry  ^  BtfrHr, 
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Bums  died  in  gfreai  povi-ny.  but  tho  iiuh  pcii- 
dence  of  his  spirit.  an<l  tin-  o\«»ni»liiry  |irud«  in'<' 
of  Iiij  vife,  hiul  pri*st*r\i-d  lii'n  from  debt,  lit* 
had  received  from  liis  poiMiH  a  cl.  ur  profit  of 
about  nine  limdred  pounds.  Of  tliin  sum,  the 
part  expended  on  his  library  (x^iiich  was  far  from 
exteniive)  and  in  the  humble  furniture  of  hii 
house,  remained;  and  obli^i^tions  \iere  found  for 
two  hundred  pouudtt  advanced  by  him  fur  the  as- 
sistance of  those  to  ^%hom  he  was  uniti'd  by  th(> 
ties  of  blood,  and  »till  uiore  by  those  of  esteem 
and  affection.  When  it  is  consid^-n-d  that  liis  e.\- 
penses  in  Ediubun^h,  and  on  his  vai-ious  journeys, 
could  not  be  inconsiderable  ;  rliat  hi^  n^ii-uluiRil 
undertaking;  was  uiisueceibful ;  that  lii<i  income 
from  the  excise  was  for  some  time  as  low  as  fifty, 
and  never  ruse  to  abu>e  si.'venty  pounds  a  year; 
that  his  family  was  lar^>,  and  his  spirit  lib«'ral— 
no  one  will  be  siu^irised  that  his  cirirunistances 
were  so  pour,  or  tliat,  as  his  health  diH-ayed,  his 
proud  and  feelinf^  heart  sunk  und<i  the  secret 
coiuciousiiest  of  indi(;cuce,  and  tho  appn-hensions 
of  absolute  want.  Yet,  poverty  iiexor  biMit  the 
spirit  of  Darns  to  any  pecuniary  meanm  ss.  Nei- 
tlM'r  chicanery  nor  sordidness  ever  uppcari'd  in  hi« 
conduct.  lie  carried  his  dlsregfard  of  money  to  a 
blameable  exce<rs.  Even  in  tlie  midst  of  distrv.>ss 
he  bore  himself  loftily  to  the  world,  and  r:  eei\  ed 
witli  a  jealous  reluctance  every  offer  of  friendly 
assittauce.  His  printed  po^-ms  had  jtrocurcd  him 
gruat  celebrity,  and  a  just  and  fair  recompense 
for  the  latter  offsprings  of  his  pen,  might  havo 
produced  him  considerable  emolument.  In  the 
year  179f,  the  editor  of  a  London  newspaper, 
high  in  its  cliaracter  for  literature  and  indepen- 
dence of  sentiment,  made  a  proposal  to  him.. that 
he  sliould  fUraish  them  once  a  >\ei>k  with  an  arti- 
cle fur  their  poetical  dei>artmeut,and  receisefnini 
tliem  a  ncompense  of  fifty-two  guineas  per  an- 
num ;  an  oTcr  which  the  pride  of  genius  disdnii;- 
ei  to  accept.  Yet,  he  had  for  sevovaX  ^'cars  ^wv- 
uUlK-^Mud  WAS  at  that  time  l'unus\m\^,  V^'^  Mx*.- 
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feum  of  Johnson  with  his  beautiful  lyrics,  witliout 
fee  or  reward,  and  was  obstinatt'ly  refusing  all  n> 
compense  for  his  assistance  to  the  greater  work  of 
Mr.  Thomsim,  which  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
that  gentleman  was  pressing  upo^him. 

The  sense  of  his  poverty,  and  of  the  approach- 
ing distress  of  his  infant  family,  pressed  heavily 
on  Bums  as  he  lay  on  the  bed  of  death.  Tet,  he 
alluded  to  his  indigence,  at  times,  with  something 
approaching  to  his  wonted  gaiety,—"  What  busi- 
ness,*' said  he  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  attended  him. 
Avith  the  utmost  zeal,  ^  has  a  physician  to  waste 
his  time  on  me  ?  I  am  a  poor  pidgeon  not  worth 
plucking.  Alas !  I  have  not  feathers  enough  upon 
me  to  carry  me  to  my  grave."  And  ^hen  his 
iseason  was  lost  in  dtUrium,  his  ideas  ran  in  the 
.same  melancholy  train ;  the  horrors  of  a  jail  were 
continually  present  to  his  troubled  imagination, 
and  produced  the  most  affecting  exclamations. 

As  fur  some  months  previous  to  his  death  he 
had  been  incapable  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
Bums  dreaded  that  his  salary  should  be  reduced 
•ne  half,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  His  full  emo- 
luments were,  however,  continued  to  him  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Stobbie,  a  young  expectant  in  the 
Oxcise,  who  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  fee  or  reward* ;  and  Mr.  Graham  of  Fin- 
fry,  hearing  of  his  illness,  thougli  unacquainted 
with  its  dangerous  nature,  made  an  offer  of  his 
assistance  towards  procuring  him  the  means  of 
Ipres^ving  his  health.— Whatever  might  be  th& 
Ihults  of  Bums,  ingratitude  was  not  of  the  num- 
,  ber.  Amongst  his  manuscripts,  various  proofs  are 
found  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  ^(r.  Gra- 
iiam's  friendship,  which  delicacy  towards  tliat  gen- 
tleman ha4  induced  us  to  suppress ;  and,  on  this 

*  In  the  first  edition  it  is  supposed,  that  the 

board  of  excise  deviated  from  their  usual  rule  (a 

shocking  rule  it  is  I)  in  our  poet's  favour.     It  ap- 

pears,  on  better  information,  that  the  members  of 

tiat  board  were  not  guilty  Qf  any  %uch.  v(«»knK»« 
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last  occasioQ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  heart 
overflowed  towards  him,  though  he  hnd  no  loiif|;er 
the  power  of  expressing  his  feelings*. 

Ou  the  death  of  Bums,  the  inhabitants  of  Duni? 
ifriefl  aoMi  its  neighbourhood,  opened  a  rahscription 
for  tlie  support  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  M'Munlo,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Synie, 
aad  Mr.  Cuiminghara,  gentlemen  of  the  fir«c 
retpeetalnlity,  became  trustees  fbr  the  application 
of  the  money  to  its  proper  objects.  The  sub- 
scripcion  was  exteiuled  to  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  England  also,  particularly  London  and  Li- 
verpooL  By  this  means  a  sum  was  raised  amount- 
ing to  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  thus  the  widow 
and  children  were  rescued  from  immediate  dit> 
tress,  and  the  most  melancholy  of  the  foreboding* 
of  Boms  happily  dis:ippoiBted.  It  is  true,  thi« 
sum,  though  equal  to  their  present  support,  is  in- 
suiBcient  to  secure  thom  from  future  penur>'. 
Their  hope,  in  regard  to  futurity,  di-pends  on  the 
favouraUe  receptioa  of  these  volumes  iVom  tlif 
public  at  large,  in  the  promoting  of  which,  the 
candour  and  humanity  of  the  reader  may  iuduc« 
him  to  If  lid  his  assistance. 

Burns,  as  lias  already  been  mentioned,  was  near- 
ly five  feet  ten  inches  in  bright,  and  of  a  form 
that  indicated  ag^Kty  as  well  as  strength.  His 
well-raised  forehead,  shaded  with  black  curiing 
hair,  indicated  extensive  capacity.  His  eyes  were 
large,  dark,  full  of  ardour  and  intelligence.  His 
face  was  well  formed;  and  his  countenance  UO' 
commonly  interesting  and  expressive.  His  mode 
of  dre^big,  which  was  often  slovenly,  and  a  cer- 
tain fulness  and  bend  in  his  shoulders,  characte- 
ristic of  hia  origfinal  pixtfession,  disguisi'd  in  m*ih« 
degree  the  natural  symmetr>-  and  elegance  of  hi^ 
form.     The  external   appearance  of   Ruriu  woh 

*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Graham,  alluded  to  aUove, 
is  dated  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  probably  arrived 
on  the  15th.    Bums  became  de\mAxn  on  i2htt  V\>^ 
ST  i8tb,  and  died  on  the  21st. 
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most  sti"iklnt,lj  induatixt'  of  ilio  cliai^uMcr  of  J»i< 
iiiiiid.  On  u  first  vioM,  liis  pliysio^noniy  had  a 
ccrtHiii  air  of  coarseness,  niingied.  howi-ver,  witli 
an  expression  of  deep  i>enet ration,  and  of  calin 
thoiiglitfiilni-ss  approacliing  to  melaitcholy.  There 
a]>peared  in  his  first  manner  and  address  perfect 
case  and  self-possession,  but  a  stern  and  almost 
supercilious  elevation,  not  iiidted  incompatible 
viih  openness  and  affability,  which,  however,  be- 
spoke a  mind  conscious  of  superior  talents.  Stran- 
gers that  supposi'd  themhelvfs  approaching  an 
Ayrshire  peasant,  who  could  n^ake  rhymes,  and 
to  wliom  t)ic*ir  notice  was  an  honour,  found  them- 
selves spetxlily  overawed  by  tlie  presence  of  a  man 
who  bore  Iiimself  with  dignity,  and  who  possessed 
a  singular  |>ower  of  correcting  forwardness  and  of 
repelling  intnision.  But,  though  jealous  of  the 
res|H-ct  due  to  himself,  Bums  never  enforced  it 
where  he  saw  it  was  w  illingly  paid ;  and  though 
inaccessible  to  the  approaclies  of  pride,  he  was 
opi-n  to  every  advance  of  kindness  and  of  benevo- 
lence. His  dark  and  liaughty  countenance  easily 
relaxed  into  a  look  of  good  will,  of  pity,  or  of 
tenderness ;  and  as  the  various  emotions  succeed- 
ed each  other  in  his  mind,  assumed  with  equal 
ease  the  expression  of  the  broadest  humour,  of 
the  most  extravagant  mirth,  of  tlie  deepest  mtlan- 
cholv,  or  of  the  most  sublime  emotion.  The  tones 
•f  his  voice  happily  corresponded  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features,  and  with  the  feelings  of  his 
mind.  When  to  these  endowments  art-  added,  a 
rapid  and  distinct  apprehension,  a  most  powerful 
iiDdorstanding,  and  a  happy  command  of  language 
—of  streng^  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  expression — 
we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  extraordi nary- 
attractions  of  his  conversation— for  the  sorcery 
which,  in  his  social  parUes,  he  seemed  to  exert  on 
nil  around  him.  In  the  company  of  women,  this 
sorwry  was  more  especially  apparent.  Their  pre- 
Hencc  charmed  the  fiend'  of  melancholy  in  his  bo- 
*om,  and aiioke  his  happiest  feelings;  it  excited 
the  powers  ofhii  fancvj  ak  well  m  tke  \.ttARTOR»* 
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of  hi<  heart ;  and,  by  restraining  the  vehemence 
and  tlie  exuberance  of  his  hinf^iiaf^',  at  times  gavo 
to  his  mannen  the  impression  of  taste,  and  even 
of  elegance,  which,  in  the  company  of  men,  they 
seldom  possessed.  This  influence  ^as  doubtle«i<i 
reciprocal.  A  Scottish  lady,  accustomed  to  the 
best  society,  declan'd,  with  characteristic  naiveif^ 
that  no  manN  conversation  ever  carried  her  so 
eompletehj  off  her  feet  a«  that  of  Burns ;  and  an 
Englisli  lady,  familiarly  acquainted  with  seviral 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  assun>d  the  editor,  that,  in  the  hap- 
piest of  his  social  hours,  there  was  a  charm  atiout 
Bums  which  she  had  lu-ver  seen  equalled.  This 
charm  arose  not  more  from  the  power,  than  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  No  languor  could  be 
flit  in  the  society  of  a  man  who  passed  at  plea- 
sure fVom  grave  to  gay,  fVoni  the  ludicrous  to 
the  pathetic,  from  the  simple  to  the  sublime ; 
wrho  wifldt*d  all  his  faculties  uith  equal  stnngtli 
and  ease,  and  never  failed  to  impress  the  oflT- 
spring  of  his  fancy  m  ith  the  stamp  of  his  under- 
standing. 

This,  indeed,  is  to  repnsent  Bums  in  his  hap- 
piest phasis.  In  large  and  mixed  parties  he  was 
often  silent  and  dark,  sometimes  fierce  and  over- 
bearing ;  he  was  jealous  of  the  proud  maii^s 
scorn,  jealous  to  an  extreme  of  the  insolence  of 
wealth,  and  prone  to  avenge,  even  on  its  innocent 
possessor,  the  partiality  of  fortune.  By  nature 
kind,  brave,  sincere,  and,  in  a  singular  degree, 
compassionate,  he  was,  on  the  otlu  r  hand,  proud, 
irascible,  and  vindietive.  His  virtues  and  his 
fliilings  had  thiir  origin  in  the  extmordinar}  sen- 
siUlity  of  his  mind,  and  equally  jMirtook.  of  the 
chills  and  glows  of  si-utiment.  His  friendships 
were  liable  to  iiiterruption  tmxn  jealousy  or  dis- 
pist,  and  his  enmities  died  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pity  or  self-accusation.  His  uiulerstanding 
was  equal  to  the  other  powers  of  his  mind,  an<l 
W»  deliberate  opinions  were  sii\j;u\M\^'  cw\Av\  mA. 
joMt ;  but,  like  other  men  of  jjreal  «ttA  Vtw^Nax 
geaiuSf  tbv  opijjions  vvhich  he  d!c^iN«c4  Vsi  ^»fc* 
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Ai'isaiion  were  often  tlie  oflfsprintf  of  temporary- 
feeluigs,  and  widely  different  from  the  calm  deci- 
sions of  his  judgment.  This  was  not  merely  true 
respecting  the  characters  of  others,  but  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  human 
speculattion. 

On  no  subject  did  he  give  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  strength  of  hik  understanding,  than 
in  the  correct  estimate  he  formed  of  himself.  He 
knew  his  own  failings ;  he  predicted  their  conse> 
quence;  the  melancholy  foreboding  was  never 
long  absent  ftom  his  mind  ;  yet  his  passions  car- 
ried him  down  the  stream  of  error,  and  swept 
him  over  the  precipice  he  saw  directly  in  his 
course.  The  fatal  defect  in  his  character  lay  in 
the  comparative  weakness  of  his  volition,  that 
superior  faculty  of  the  mind,  which,  governing 
the  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding, alone  entitles  it  to  be  denominated 
rational ;  which  is  the  parent  of  fortitude,  pa> 
tience,  and  stlf-denial ;  which,  by  regulating  and 
combining  human  exertions,  may  be  said  to  have 
effected  all  tliat  is  g^eat  in  the  works  of  man,  in 
literature,  in  science,  or  on  the  face  of  nature. 
The  occupations  of  a  poet  are  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  governing  powers  of  the  mind,  or 
to  weaken  that  sensibility  which  requires  ptrpo- 
tual  controul,  since  it  gives  birth  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  passion,  as  well  as  to  the  liigher  powers 
of  imagHLiiation.  Unfortunately  the  favourite  oc* 
cupations  of  gfenius  are  calculated  to  iiicrease  alt 
its  peculiarities  ;  to  nourish  that  lofty  pride  which 
disdains  the  littleness  of  prudence,  and  the  re- 
strictions of  order;  and,  by  indulgence,  to  increase 
that  sensibility,  which,  in  the  present  form  of  our 
existence,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  peace  or 
happiness,  even  when  accomi»anied  with  the 
choicest  gilts  of  fortune  1 

It  is  observed  by  one  who  was  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Bums*,  and  who  has   contemplated 

*  SmeUie-^See  his  Fhiloitiphy  0/  Natural  Hf^ 
<*ry#  »#/#  Ljk,  926, 
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and  explained  the  system  of  animated  nature,  that 
no  9(>iitient  being,  with  mental  [mwers  greatly  su- 
perior to  those  of  men,  could  possibly  live  and  hr 
happy  in  this  world.—**  If  such  a  being  really  ex- 
isted,** continues  he,  ^  his  misery  would  be  ex- 
treme.    Witli  senses  more  delicate  and  refined ; 
with    perceptions  more  acute  and  penetrating ; 
with  a  taste  so  exquisite,  that  the  objects  around 
Um   would  by   no  means  gratify  it ;  obliged  to 
feed  on  nourishment  too  gross  for  his  fVaiiie  ;  he 
must  be  bom  only  to  be  miserable,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  existence  would  be  utterly  im- 
poasible.     Even   in    our   present    condition,   the 
fameness  and  the  insipidity  of  objects  and  pur- 
suits,   the  futility  of  pleasure,  and  the  infinite 
sources  of  excruciating  pain,  are  supported  with 
great  difficulty  by  cultivated  and  refined  minds. 
Increase  our  sensibilities,  continue  the  same  ob- 
jects and  situation,  and  no  man  could  bear  to  live." 
Thus  it  appears  that  our  powers  of  sensation, 
as  well  as  all  our  other  powers,  are  adapted  to  the 
scene  of  our  existence ;  that  they  are  limited  in 
mercy,  as  well  as  in  wisdom. 

The  speculations  of  Mr.  Smellie  are  not  to  bo 
conBJden>d  as  the  dreams  of  a  theorist ;  they  were 
probably  founded  on  sad  experience.  The  being  he 
supposes,  **Mith  seuites  more  delicate  and  refined, 
with  perceptions  more  acnte  and  penetrating,"  is 
to  be  found  in  real  life.  He  is  of  the  temperament 
of  genius,  and  peiiiaps  a  poet.  Is  there  then  no 
remedy  for  this  inordinate  sensibility  ?  Are  thi-re 
BO  means  by  which  the  happiness  of  one  so  con- 
fdtnted  by  nature  may  be  consulted  ?  Perhai>s  it 
will  be  fbund,  that  regular  and  constant  occupa- 
tion, irksome  though  it  may  at  first  be,  is  the  true 
remedy.  Occupation  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  are  exercised,  will  diminish  the 
force  of  external  impressions,  and  keep  the  ima- 
gination under  restraint. 

That  tl  e  bent  of  every  man's  mind  should  be 
followed  in  his  education  and  \u  Vw  Ae%uu».x\»Ti"va. 
lUi^  u  M  maxLai  which  has  been  olvsa  t^^v^^S^^ 
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but  which  cuuMt  be  admittied  wktent 
strictioni.  It  maj  be  gesenUJy  true 
ctl  to  weak  mindi,  whid^  being  eapiOrfe  of  Kttk^ 
must  be  encouraged  and  ttiengtbewed  in  tkm  A^ 
ble  impulses  by  wlueb  tbat  tittle  ii  prodaced* 
But  where  indulgent  oalwre  hat  bettowied  bar 
gifts  w  ith  a  liberal  hand,  tbie  verj  rerene  of  tUt 
maxim  ought  iVeqnentlf  to  be  tbe  role  of  coa* 
duet.  In  minds  of  a  Uigber  <Nrd«r,  tbe  d^eet  of 
instruction  and  of  disdpline  u  TCfy  often  to  re> 
strain  rather  than  to  impel  (  to  eorb  tbe  impulses 
of  imaginatum,  so  tbat  Ae  panions  also  may  be 
kept  under  contronl*.  Hence  tbe  adraattaget, 
even  in  a  moral  pMUt  (tf  view,  of  ttodies  of  a 
severer  nature,  ti^di,  while  tbey  inftmn  tbe  nn- 
dorstanding,  employ  tbe  rolition,  tbat  vegvlatlar 
power  of  the  mind,  wbieb,  like  all  onr  other  fl^ 
culties,  is  strengthened  by  cxereise,  and  oat  the 
superiority  of  which,  rirtiM,  bappinets,  and  ho- 
nourable Ikme,  are  wholly,  dependent*  B^nee, 
uho,  the  advantage  of  regular  and  eOoftant  appll* 
cation,  wluch  aids  the  Toliintary  power  by  tbe  pro- 
duction of  habits,  so  necestary  to  tbe  sappurr  of 

*  Quinctilian  disensses  tbe  importam  qnestio^' 
whether  the  bent  of  the  indtvidaal**  gen&aa  sboiild 
be  followed  in  his  edneation  ^on  MonMhon  nd 
fjuisquc  ingenii  dteendu*  Hi  mUmrmkJ,  aUoOy, 
indei-d,  with  a  refbMiaae  to  the  ontor,  bat  l»*a 
way  that  admiu  of  .Tery  genenl  appHfaiien.  ifii 
conclusions  coneide  rery  mndh  wHb  tbeae  of  tbe 
text.  An  ver»  Ittermtu  cum  cir  B^k9M  '9tque 
Theompomp9  He  JuMemrtt,  mt  aheri  ftania,  alteri 
calcaribus  opus  esae  dieeteti  mut  to  UU  ktOUre 
tardiratem,  aui  to  iU»  fMfm ptme^fkti  tmeitmtlmiem 
adjuvandum  dteend^  e^MimmHlJ  eum  mitfnum 
alteriiu  nmturm  miteendum  arMencrctttr*  /mA> 
cillU  tauten  ingeniU  Mne  *He  0bm)gitttulttm  Ht,  ut 
tantum  in  id  qu9  vHWt  mmtmrm,  ditemHtur*  Itm 
eniiit,  qu9d  tHtan pttUfHtimeUtu  ^fkitnL 

XlMtit.  Orator,  fihi  ii  9* 
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•nler  niid  virtue,  and  so  difficult  to  be  formed  in 
the  temperament  of  genius. 

The  man  who  is  so  eudowed  and  so  re^pilated, 
may  pursue  his  course  with  confidence  in  almost 
any  of  the  various  walks  of  life,  which  choice  or 
accident  shall  open  to  him  ;  and,  provided  he  em- 
ploys the  talents  he  has  cultivated,  may  hope  for 
such  imperfect  happiness,  and  such  limited  suc- 
cess, as  are  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  hu- 
man exertions. 

The  pre-eminence  among  men,  which  procures 
personal  respect,  and  which  terminates  in  lasting 
reputation,  u  seldom  or  never  obtained  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  single  faculty  of  mind.  F^xperience 
teaches  us  that  it  has  bevii  acquirt'd  by  those  only, 
who  have  possessed  the  compn-hi'iisi<»n  ami  the 
enerigy  of  general  talents,  and  who  have  regula- 
ted their  application,  in  the  line  which  choice  or 
perhaps  accident  may  have  determined,  by  the 
dictates  of  thtrir  judgment.  Imagination  is  sup- 
posed, and  with  justice,  to  be  the  leading  faculty 
of  the  poet.  But  what  poet  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  by  the  force  of  this  sin^-Ie  faculty?  Who 
does  not  see  that  Homer  and  Shakesii;'are  exci>llt<d 
the  rest  of  their  species  in  understanding  as  well 
as  in  imagination ;  that  tht-y  were  pre-eminent  in 
the  highest  species  of  knowledge— tlte  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  man  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  talent  of  ratiocination  is  more 
especially  requisite  to  the  orator;  but  no  man 
ever  obtained  the  palm  of  oratory,  even  by  the 
lijg^st  excellence  in  this  single  talent.  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  Demosthenes  and  Cie<'ro 
were  not  more  happy  in  their  addresses  to  the 
reason,  than  in  their  appeals  to  the  passions? 
They  knew  that  to  excite,  to  agitate,  and  to  de^ 
light,  are  among  the  most  potent  arts  of  persua- 
sion ;  and  they  enforced  their  impression  on  the 
understanding,  by  their  command  of  all  the  syia- 
patlkies  o€  the  heart,  lliese  observations  might 
be  extended  to  other  walks  of  life.  He  ^Vvq  Vum 
t^  Ikealths  fitted  to  excel  i;^  po«iry)  ^i^^  ^^  ^^* 


m 


t'aia  uf  ui  Iliad,  undec  diHcnni  di 
appUcfttion,  migkl  have  led  ftnnk'i  u 
kiD^:doiiu  to  proiperity  i  miKhl  faara 


CDllj  applied^  might  have  iiKt«cdi 


hav«  made  a  great  orator,  the  phyiieaL  ^db 
H--cri*arT  to  oraurr  are  prr-iuppoied-      Id 


lauat  be  added  that  hanUht 

RTeal  pDCti  aitd  oTBton  *n 

laiwoi  or  Orwev  and  Ac 
rf  dT  ijn^le  individua 


IE  flin  >^ltbru  of  uii« 

3Ty.  man  indeed  it  u>i 
itiei  of  a  £«neT«l,  Ta 
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ane,  indeed,  rare  among  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  occasions  of  bring^ing  them  into  fkill  c  Ken  ion 

than  oe«ur  in  modem  Slurope,  where  the  employ* 
menu  of  men  are  more  subdivided.  Many  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  antiquity  exei-lled  in  literap 
ture  and  in  oratory.  That  they  had  the  mhuit 
of  great  poets  aJso,  will  be  admitted,  mhen  the 
qualities  are  justly  appreciated  which  are  iH^cet- 
sary  to  excite,  combine,  and  command  the  active 
energies  of  a  great  body  of  men,  to  rouse  that  en- 
thuaasm  which  sustains  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the 
iaclemeneies  of  the  elements,  ami  which  triumphs 
over  the  fear  of  death,  the  most  powcrAil  instinct 
of  onr  nature. 

The  authority  of  Cicero  may  be  appt>aled  to  in 
favour  6f  the  close  connexion  between  the  poet 
and  the  orator.  Est  enim  Jinilimut  Totari  fioeta^ 
numeri*  atUtrktier  paul;  verborum  tnttem  licen- 
tia  liberitr,  &e.— De  Orator.  Lib.  i.  c  10.  Seo 
also  lib.  iii.  c  7.— It.  is  true,  the  example  of  Cicero 
taaj  be  quoted  against  his  opinion.  His  attempts 
in  verse,  which  are  praised  by  Plutarch,  do  not 
aeem  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  Juvenal,  or 
of  some  others.  Cicero  probably  did  not  take  suf- 
ficient time  to  learn  the  art  of  the  poet ;  but  that 
he  had  the  t^ffiatu*  necessary  to  poetical  exei>l* 
lence,  may  be  abundantly  proved  fh>m  his  compo- 
ntions  in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
Bwre  clear,  than  that  in  the  character  of  a  great 
poet,  all  the  mental  qualities  of  an  orator  are  in- 
cluded. It  is  said  by  Quiuctilian,  of  Homer,  Oin- 
«l6ir«  el0guentiir  partihtm  ^gpem^'tlum  et  ortutn  ite- 
Mit,  Hh.  i.  47.  The  study  of  Corner  is,  then>fbn>, 
reeoaunended  to  the  orator  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Of  the  tJK'o  sublime  poets  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, who  arc  hardly  inferior  to  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  a  similar  recommendaiion  may 
be  ^ven.  It  is  scarcely  iieceswry  to  nK>ntiou 
how  much  an  acquaintance  with  tliem  has  aroil- 
«d  the  g^reat  orator,  who  is  now  \Ywj  pt Ac  mA  «it- 
mmeat  0f  th9  £nglish  bar,  a  ckaTaev<:x  xV^xm&i 
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are  rarer  ttilL  But  Mi0e  and  Mlvtiry 
may  be  fboiid  Air  men  ^of  geninfe  In 
tion,  while  the  lueflul  and  ewfital 
to  be  cultivated,  while  tke  itkAww  lOMfai  to  \m 
studied  and  to  be  extrafcd,  and  ike  jii'iutii|det  .of 
science  to  be  ajiidied  to  dM.  eonteethMi  Mad  fW 
proveni?nt  of  art.  In  tke  tiefl^enmeot  «f  aeul> 
bility,  which  is,  in  troth,  Ae  tonjpenoMDt  of  ge- 
neral talents,  the  prindpol,  oltf  eot  of  diadpUae 
and  instruction,  h,  as  hot  alnadf  iM^v  voMioned, 
to  stren^hen  the  irtf-eonipaad  t  nd  tidi  nay  be 
proinou>d  by' the  dSreetion  of  tke  Modieo,  nom 
effectually  periiaps  than  hai  been  geandUy  ua.^ 
derstood. 

If  these  observations  be  foanded  in  trnth,  they. 


be  appealed  to  with  singular  propriety,  wImb  IM 
are  contending  fbr'the  universality  of  genjos*    , 

The  identity,  or  at  least  the  great  Kunil|uity,  af 
the  talents  nMessary  to  exedlenee  in  poetry,  oca* 
tory,  painting,  and  war,  wiU  be  adndtted  by-aaaMB^ 
wlio  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  this  extaaikni'Of 
the  position  to  scianee  or  natpral  knowledglBt  Os 
this  occasion  I  may  quote  the  followlag  ^btam^ 
tions  of  sir  William  Jones,  whose  own  wtampVi 
will,  however,  fkr  exeeed  in  wei|pht  Ae  antfcwity 
of  his  precepts.  **  Abul  Ola  had  m  floaarbhlng  a 
reputation,  that  several  persoas  of  Taffmniann  ge- 
nius were  ambitious  of  learning  the  mri  if  pttrjf 
from  so  able  an  instruetor.  Ifii-ittoat  iBasUlmai 
scholars  were  Feleki  HA  JChalowIt' ^i^ki  asen  na 
less  eminent  for  lisKr  Peftupf  Mapdrilionii  tktta 
for  their  skill  in  evi||p|i|iinaek  of  paa*  and  mixaSt 
mathematics,  iiml  H|aiiV|lilailjf  '|ft  attponomy;  1i 
striking  proof  that^  wddftyjjj^  atny  beeoaaa 
master  of  any  iund  of  .kkPHbcMfbiiii^  ^  ehooini 
to  profess  ;  sinee  a  fine  lia^lIMm*  ^^  lively  wit^ 
an  easy  and  co]rioui  ttyle^  caacftBtipoiiibly  oiMtraet 
the  acquisition  of  any  aeianaa  whatever ;  but  iautt 
necessarily  assist  him  la  bk  ttndiei,  and  tbortt* 
his  labour.", 

Str  WiWmm /•net^t  irM», 'wU%p% ur« 
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may  lead  to  practical  coniequonces  of  «onip  im* 
portance.  It  has  been  too  much  the  castoin  to  con- 
sider the  possession  of  poetical  talents  as  excluding 
the  possibility  of  application  to  the  severer  branches 
of  study,  and  as  in  some  degree  incapacitating  the 
possessor  IVom  attaining  those  habits,  and  fVom  fae- 
■towing  that  attention,  which  are  necessary  to  sac- 
cess  in  the  details  of  business,  and  in  the  engage 
ments  of  active  life.  It  has  been  common  for  per- 
sons conscious  of  such  talents,  to  look  with  a  sort 
of  disdain  on  other  kinds  of  intellectual  excellence, 
and  to  consider  themselves  as  in  some  degree  ab- 
solved fVom  those  rules  of  prudence  by  which  hum- 
bler minds  are  restricted.  They  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  abandon  themselves  tu  their  own  K'lisap 
tions,  and  to  suffer  life  to  pass  away  without  regu- 
lar exertion  or  settled  purpose. 

But  though  men  of  genius  are  generally  prone 
to  indolence,  with  them  indolence  and  unhappiness 
are  in  a  more  especial  manner  allied.  The  unbid- 
den splendors  of  imagination  may  indeed  at  times 
irradiate  the  gloom  which  inactivity  produces  ;  but 
tuch  visions,  though  bright,  are  transient,  and  serve 
to  cast  the  realities  of  life  into  deeper  shade.  In 
bestowing  g^eat  talents,  nature  seems  very  gene- 
rally to  have  imposed  on  the  possessor  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion,  if  he  would  escape  wretchedness. 
Better  for  him  than  sloth,  toils  the  most  painfull, 
or  adventures  the  most  hazardous.  Happier  to  him 
than  idleness,  were  the  condition  of  the  peasant, 
^rwiiiy  with  incessant  labour  his  scanty  food  ;  or 
that  of  the  sailor,  thou^  hanging  on  the  }'anl-ann« 
and  wrestling  with  the  hurricane. 

These  observations  might  be  amply  illustrated 
by  Ae  biogntphy  of  men  of  genius  of  every  de- 
nomination, axtd  more  especially  by  the  biogpraphy 
of  the  poets.  Of  this  last  detcriptiun  of  men,  fbw 
■eem  to  have  enjoyed  the  usual  portion  of  hap- 
piness that  fkUs  to  the  lot  of  humaitity,  those  ex- 
cepted who  have  cultivated  poetry  as  an  elegant 
amusement  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  ttotn.  Qi\^«^T 
veeapMtiom,  or  the  small  number  v^^o  bsiN^  ^!T^ 
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}:;tiged  with  success  in  the  greater  or  more  ttdnous 
attoinptii  of  the  muse^  iii  which  all  the  fkculties  of 
tilt*  luiiid  liave  been  fully  and  permanently  em- 
ploy c-d.  Even  taste,  virtue,  and  eomparati^'e  inde- 
pciuUnee,  do  not  seem  capable  of  bestowing  on 
Tiii^ii  uf  genius  peace  and  tranquillity,  without  such 
occupation  as  may  give  regular  and  healthiVil  ex- 
orcist tu  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind.  The  ami- 
able Shenstone  has  left  us  the  records  of  his  im- 
pnulence,  uf  his  indolence,  and  of  his  unhappiuess, 
amidst  the  shades  of  the  Leasowes*  ;  and  the  vir- 
tucs,  the  leai'iiing,  and  the  genius  of  Gray,  equal 
to  the  loftiest  attempts  of  the  epic  muse,  tkiled  to 
procure  him  in  the  academic  bowers  of  Cambridge, 
tliat  tranquillity  and  that  respect,  which  less  fas- 
tiiliousuess  uf  taste,  and  g^reater  eonstancy  and  vi- 
gour of  exertion,  would  have  doubtless  obtained. 

It  is  more  necessary  that  men  of  genius  should 
hf  aware  of  tlie  importance  of  self-command,  and 
of  exeition,  because  their  indolence  is  peculiarly 
exposed,  not  merely  to  unhappiness,  but  to  diseases 
of  iiiind,  and  to  errors  of  conduct,  which  are  gene- 
rally fatal.  Tiiis  interesting  subject  deserves  a  par- 
ticular investigation;  but  we  must  content  oiu*' 
fcclves  with  one  or  two  cursory  remarics.  Relief  is 
sojuetimes  sou^t  from  the  melancholy  of  indo- 
lence in  practices,  which  for  a  time  sooth  and  grat- 
ify the  sensations,  but  which  in  the  end  involve  the 
sutfcrer  in  darker  ^oom.  To  command  the  exler> 
nal  circumstances  by  which  happiness  is  affected, 
is  not  in  human  power ;  but  there  are  various  sub- 
slauccs  in  nature  which  operate  on  the  system  of 
the  nerves,  so  as  to  give  a  fietitious  gaiety  to  the 
ideas  of  imagination,  and  to  alter  the  effect  of  the 
external  impressions  whieh  we  receive.  Opium  is 
ihiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  disciple* 
of  Mahomet  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ;  but  al^ 
kohol,  the  principle  of  intoxication  in  vinous  and 
spirituous  liquors,  is  preferred  in  Europe,  and  i« 

*  See  his  letters,  which,  as  a  display  of  the  elr 
/lets  ofpoetiQsd  idleaeu, are  \a!^gtik^  xaMmstiwe. 
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aiiivprrsilly  used  iu  the  Christian  world*.  Under 
tlH'  vaiioui  tv-oundi  to  which  iiidult>nt  iK-nsibilit)  14 
exposed,  aiid  under  the  gloomy  appn  iicnsioiii  n- 
speetiiifi^  f^VUitj  to  which  it  is  so  often  a  pre\ , 
how  ftroni^  is  the  temptation  to  have  recourse  to 
au  antidote  by  which  the  pain  of  these  wouiidf  i% 
susiiendcd,  by  which  the  heart  is  exhilarated,  ^'t- 

•  There  are  a  great  number  of  other  subitancet, 
which  niay  be  cunsidi-red  under  thi«  pfiiut  of  %'iew 
-~tobaccu,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  of  the  number. 
Tliete  substances  essentially  diifer  fVom  ench  othi'r 
iu  their  qualities,  and  an  inquiry  into  tin-  particu- 
lar effects  of  each  on  the  hi-ollh.  niorali.  and  hap- 
puieu  of  thoK'  who  use  them,  wouki  lie  curious 
and  utt'fuL  The  effects  of  wine  and  of  opium  on 
the  temperament  of  sensibility,  the  editor  intended 
to  have  diseuised  in  this  place,  at  som<'  leng^th ; 
but  he  found  tbe  subject  too  exteiisire  and  too 
prufi-momd  to  be  introduced  with  propriuty.  Tiie 
difflculty  of  abandoninf^  any  of  tlu-se  narcotics  (if 
we  may  so  term  them)  when  inclination  is  strength- 
ened hy  habit,  is  well  known.  Jolmsoii,  in  his  dis* 
tresses,  had  experieiieed  the  cheering  but  tn-aeh- 
erous  influence  of  wine,  and  by  a  powerful  effort 
abaBdooed  it.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  us«.-  ti-a 
a«  a  substitnte,  and  this  was  the  solace  to  which  he 
eonstantly  had  recourse  under  his  habitual  mthiii- 
eholy.  The  praises  of  wiiie  form  many  of  the  moitt 
beaiitiAil  lyrics  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  llomf, 
and  of  aMdem  Europe.  Whmher  opium,  which 
produces  vbious  still  more  ecstatic,  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  eastern  poets,  I  do  not  know.  Wiite 
if  drank  in  tmaU  quantities  at  a  time,  in  company, 
n^ere,^  m  time,  it  pruinotes  harmony  aud  social 
aAcCian.  Opium  is  swallowed  by  tlie  Asiatics  in 
ftiU  dotef  at  oaee,  and  tbe  inebriate  retires  to  the 
aolitary  indnlgenoe  of  bis  debriuas  imagiaatjuns. 
Henee  dK  wim>drinker  appeai-s  in  a  superior  light 
to  the  iiabibrr  of  opium,  a  distinction  which  he 
owe*  moiv  to  tbe  ftrm  tlun  to  t!biii  qtMil'ttij  oK^^i 
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siuiis  of  happiness  ai-e  excited  in  the  mind,  and  the 
forms  of  external  nature  clothed  with  new  beauty  I 

Elysium  opens  round, 
A  pleasing^  phrenzy  buoys  the  lightenM  soul. 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care  ; 
And  what  was  difficult,  and  what  was  dire, 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  superior  stars : 
The  happii-st  you  of  all  that  eVr  were  mad, 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  folly  last. 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone  ;  a  hearier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head— — 


Morning  comes  ;  your  cares  return 


With  tenfold  rage.  An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endured  ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream 
Involves  you  ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  maddening  Pentheus  felt. 
When,  baited  round  Cithseron's  cruel  sides. 
He  saw  two  suns  and  double  Thebes  ascend. 

Armstrong**  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 
b,  iv.  I,  163. 

Such  are  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  intoxi- 
cation as  they  occur  in  the  temperament  of  sensi- 
bility, described  by  a  genuine  poet,  with  a  degree 
of  truth  and  energy,  which  nothing  but  experience 
could  have  dictated.  There  are  indeed  some  indi- 
Tiduals  of  this  tempoament  on  whom  wine  jnto- 
duces  no  cheering  influenee.  On  some,  even  in 
very  moderate  quantitiea,  its  effects  are  painfully 
irritating ;  in  large  draughts  it  excites  dark  and 
melancholy  ideas  ;  and  in  draughts  still  larger,  the 
fierceness  of  insanity  itself.  Such  men  are  happily 
exempted  IVom  a  temptation,  to  which  experience 
teaches  us  the  finest  dispositions  often  yield,  and 
the  influenee  of  whieh,  when  strengthened  by 
baMt,  it  is  a  humiliating  truth  that  the  most  pow< 
tfxfUl  miad»  have  not  been  able  to  resist. 
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It  is  the  more  neceswr)'  for  nu*n  of  p*nius  to  Im- 
on  their  g^nl  against  the  habitual  use  of  wim-, 
because  it  is  apt  to  sti^l  on  them  insensibly  ;  niitl 
because  the  temptation  to  excess  usually  prin  iit^ 
itself  to  them  in  their  social  hours,  when  thi'>  ure 
alive  only  to  warm  and  generous  emotions,  anil 
when  pmdenee  and  moderation  are  oflen  conieam- 
ed  as  selfishness  and  timidity. 

It  u  the  more  necessary  fur  them  to  guard 
against  excess  in  tlie  use  of  wine,  because  on  tln-.u 
its  eflTects  are,  physically  and  morally,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  iiyurious.  In  proportion  to  its  stimu- 
lating influence  on  the  system  (on  which  tlie  pleu- 
surable  sensations  depend)  is  the  debility  that  en- 
sues ;  a  debility  that  debtruy<i  digestion,  and  ti  riui- 
nales  in  balntual  fever,  dropsy,  jaundice.  parul>  ^is, 
or  insanity.  As  the  strength  of  the  iKMly  decay  % 
the  volition  fails  ;  in  proportion  as  the  sensationf 
are  soothed  and  gratified,  the  seiisibilii)  increaves ; 
and  morind  sensibility  is  the  parent  of  indult-ncc, 
because,  while  it  impairs  the  regulating  ]N>wrr  of 
the  mind,  it  exaggerates  all  the  obstucles  to  i\( r- 
tion.  Activity,  perseverance,  and  self-corn  luund,  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  gr<-at  pur- 
poses of  utility,  patriotism,  or  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion, which  had  occupied  thv.'  imagination,  die  away 
in  fruitlesM  resolutions,  or  in  feeble  eflurts. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  subject  of 
our  memoirs  would  be  an  useless  as  well  as  a  pain- 
Ail  task.  It  is  indeed  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  living, 
not  to  allow  our  admiration  of  great  genius,  or 
cren  our  pity  for  its  unlia]>iiy  destiny,  to  conceal  or 
disguise  its  errors.  But  there  are  sentiments  of  re- 
spect, and  even  of  tenderness,  with  which  this 
duty  should  be  performed ;  there  is  an  auful  sanc- 
tity which  invests  the  nuuiMons  of  the  dead  ;  and 
let  those  who  moralize  over  the  g^ves  of  their 
contemporaries,  reflect  with  humility  on  their  own 
eiTors,  nor  forget  how  soon  tliey  may  themselves 
require  the  candour  and  the  symi>athy  they  )g:u 
called  upon  to  bestow. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Bums,  tlie  following  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Dumfries  Journal,  fW>m  which 
it  was  copied  into  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and 
into  various  other  periodical  publications.  It  it 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  a  lady  already  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  these  memoirs*,  whose  exertions 
fur  the  family  of  our  bard,  in  the  circles  of  litera- 
ture and  fashion  in  which  she  moves,  have  done 
her  so  much  honour. 

**  THE  attention  of  the  public  seems  to  be  much 
occupied  at  present  with  the  lou  it  has  recently 
sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Caledonian  poet  Ro> 
bert  Bums ;  a  loss  calculated  to  be  severely  felt 
throughout  the  literary  worid,  as  well  as  lamented 
in  the  narrower  sphere  of  private  friendship.  It 
was  not  therefore  probable  that  such  an  event 
should  be  long  unattended  with  the  accustomed 
.profusion  of  posthumous  anecdotes  and  memoirs 
which  are  usually  circulated  immediately  after  the 
death  of  every  rare  and  celebrated  personage  :  I 
had  however  conceived  no  intention  of  appropri- 
ating to  myself  the  privilege  of  criticising  Burns* 
writings  and  character,  or  of  anticipating  on  the 
province  of  a  Inographer. 

"  Conscious  indeed  of  my  own  inability  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  subject,  I  should  have  continued 
wholly  silent,  had  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
been  less  industrious ;  but  a  regard  to  truth,  no  less 
than  affection  for  the  memory  of  a  friend,  must 
now  justify  my  offering  to  the  public  a  few  at  least 
of  those  observations,  which  an  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  with  Bums,  and  the  frequent  opportunities 
I  have  had  of  observing  equally  his  happy  qualities 
«nd  his  fsilings  for  several  years  past,  have  ena- 
bled me  to  communicate. 

**  It  will  actually  be  an  injustice  done  to  Bums* 
character,  not  only  by  future  generations  and  for- 
eign countries,  but  even  by  his  native  Scotland, 

•Seep*  149, 
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tnd  perhaps  a  number  of  his  cotemporaries,  that 
he  is  gem  rally  talked  of,  and  considered,  with  re- 
ference to  his  poetical  talents  only  :  for  the  f^ct 
is,  even  allowiiig  his  great  and  original  genius  its 
due  tribute  of  admiration,  that  poetry  (I  appeal  to 
all  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  him)  was  actually  not  his  fwte* 
Many  others  perhaps  may  have  ascended  to  proud- 
er heights  in  die  reg^n  of  Parnassus,  but  none 
certainly  ever  outshone  Burns  in  the  charms— the 
sorcery,  I  would  almost  caU  it,  of  fascinating  con- 
▼«rsatioa,  the  spontaneous  eloquence  of  social  ar> 
gument,  or  the  unstudied  poignancy  of  brilliant 
repartee ;  nor  was  any  man,  I  believe,  ever  gifted 
with  a  larger  portion  of  the  **  vividm  vu  animuP 
His  personal  endowments  were  perfectly  corret- 
pendent  to  the  qualifications  of  his  niijid :  his  form 
was  manly;  his  action,  energy  itself ;  devoid  in 
great  measure  perhaps  of  those  graces,  of  that  pt^ 
Ush,  acquired  only  in  the  refinement  of  soeietiet 
where  m  early  life  he  could  have  no  opportunitiet 
of  mixing ;  but  where,  such  was  the  irresistible 
power  of  attraction  that  eucinled  him,  tliough  his 
appeannce  and  manners  were  always  pi  cu  liar,  he 
never  fiuled  to  delight,  and  to  exceL  HU  figure 
•eemed  to  bear  testimony  to  his  eariier  di-stiuaiioa 
and  emjjrfoyments.  It  seemed  rathrr  mouldid  by 
nature  fiv  the  roug^  exercises  of  agriculture,  than 
ithe  gentler  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettr^  s.  Hb 
ftatures  were  stamped  with  the  hardy  character  of 
Independence,  and  the  firmness  of  eonseiuus,  though 
not  arrogant,  preK'minence  ;  die  animated  expret- 
aions  of  eonntenance  were  almoat  peculiar  to  hine 
■elf ;  the  rapid  lightnings  of  his  eye  were  alwayc 
the  harbingers  of  some  flash  of  genius,  whether 
they  darted  the  fier)-  glances  of  insulted  knd  in- 
dignant superiority,  or  beamed  with  the  iiupas- 
ooned  sentiment  of  fervent  and  impetuous  aflfee- 
tions.  His  v<nce  alone  could  improve  upon  the 
magic  of  his  eye ;  sonorous,  replete  with  the  finest 
modulationi^  it  alternately  captivated  tbe  eat  VvSii 
ike  meUtdj  of  poetic  Bumbers,  the  pcx«twtM\V|  ^ 
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nervous  reasoning,  or  the  ardent  Bailies  of  enthu- 
siastic  patriotism.    The  keenness  of  satire  was,  I 
am  almost  at  a  loss  whether  to  say  his  forte  or  hi* 
foible  ;  for  though  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
a  portion  of  the  most  pointed  excellence  in  that 
dangerous  talent,  he  suffered  it  too  often  to  be  the 
▼thiele  of  personal,  and  sometimes  unfounded  an- 
imosities.     It  was  not  always  that  sportirenen  of 
humour,  that  "  unwary  pleasantry,**  which  Sterne 
has  depictured  with  touches  so  conciliatory,  but 
the  darts  of  ridicule  were  frequently  directed  as 
the  caprice  of  the  instant  suggested,  or  as  the  alter 
cations  of  parties  and  of  persons  happened  to  kin- 
dle the  restlessness  of  his  spirit  into  Interest  or 
at-ersion.    This,  however,  was  not  invariably  the 
ease  |  his  wit  (which  is  no  unusual  matter  indeed) 
had  always  the  start  of  his  judgment,  and  would 
lead  him  to  the  indulgence  of  raillery  uniformlj  * 
acute,  but  often   unaccompanied  with  the   least 
desire  to  wound.  The  suppression  of  an  arch  and 
fUlI-pointed  bon-mot,  from  a  dread  of  offending  its 
object,  the  sage  of  Zuric  v^ry  properly  classes  as 
a  virtue  only  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Calendar  of 
Saint*  ;  if  so.  Burns  must  not  be  too  severely  dealt 
with,  for  being  rather  deficient  in  it.  He  paid  for 
this  mischievous  wit  as  dearly  as  any  one  could  do. 
"  *Twaa  no  extravagant  arithmetic"  to  say  of  him, 
as  was  said  of  Yorick,  *'  that  for  every  ten  jokes 
he  got  an  hundred  enemies  ;'*  but  much  allowance 
will  be  made  by  a  candid  mind  fbr  the  splenetic 
warmth  of  a  spirit  whom  **  distress   had  spited 
with/ the  world,"  and  which,  unbounded  in  its  in- 
tellectual sallies  and  pursuits,  continually  experi- 
enced the  curbs  imposed  by  the  waywardness  of 
his  fortune.    The  vivacity  of  his  wishes  and  tern-, 
per  was  indeed  checked  by  almost  habitual  disap- 
pointments, which  sat  heavy  on  a  heart,  that  ac- 
knowledged the  ruling  passion  of  independence, 
without  having  ever  been  placed  beyond  the  grasp 
of  penury.    His  soul  was  never  languid  or  tnac- 
Ci've,  and  his  genius  was  extinguished  only  with 
Cite  Luc  fparki  of  retceatins  ^*^*  ^^  ^«mmh» 
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ftendered  him,  according^  as  they  disclosed  them- 
selves ill  affection  or  antipathy,  an  object  of  en- 
thusiastic attachment,  or  of  decided  enmity ;  for 
he  posaessed  none  of  that  negative  insipidity  of 
character,  whose  love  might  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference, »r  whose  resentment  could  be  consid- 
ered with  contempt.    In  this,  it  should  seem,  the 
temper  of  his  associates  took  the  tincture  fh>m  hit 
own  ;  for  he  ackuowU-dged  in  the  universe  but  two 
classes  of  objects,  those  of  adoration  the  most  fer- 
rent,  or  of  aversion  the  most  uncontroulable  ;  and 
it  has  been  fVequently  a  reproach  to  him,  that,  un- 
susceptible of  indifference,  often  hating,  where  he 
oug^t  only  to  have  despised,  he  alteriwtely  opened 
his  heart  and  poured  forth  the  treasures  of  his  un- 
derstanding to  such  as  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  homage  ;  and  elevated  to  the  privileges 
of  an  adversary,  some  who  were  unqualified  in  all 
respects  for  the  honour  of  a  contest  so  distinguished* 
**  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
fessed to  love  **  a  good  hater,**  a  temperament  that 
would  have  singularly  adapted  him  to  cherish  a 
prepossession  in  favour  of  our  bard,  who  perhaps 
fell  but  little  short   even  of  the  surlj  doctor  in 
this  qualification,  as  long  as  the  disposition  to  ill- 
will  continued ;   but  the  warmth  of  his   passions 
was  fortunately  corrected  by  their  versatility.  He 
was  seldom,  indeed  never  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments, and  sometimes  it  has  Uen  alleged,  not 
inviolaUy  faithful  in  his  engagements  of  fHeud- 
ship.  Much  indeed  has  been  said  about  his  incon- 
stancy and  caprice,  but  I  am  iuclini  d  to  believe; 
that  Uiey  originated  less  in  a  levity  of  sentiment, 
than  firum  an   extreme  imiietuosity   of    feeling, 
which  rendered  him  prompt  to  uke  umbrage  ;  and 
his  sensations  of  pique,  where  he  fancied  he  had 
discovered  the  traces  of  neglect,  scorn,  or  unkind- 
ness,  took  their  measure  of  asperity  firom  the  ovei^ 
flowings  of  the  opposite  sentiments  which  preceded 
them,  and  which  seldom  failed  to  regain  iu  ascen 
dutejin  bit  boaotn  on  the  return  of  csAnver  t«^«,x 
ip*.    Be  was  candid  and  aaiily  i<k  ite  il^v««\  ^^ 
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his  errors,  and  his  avowal  was  a  reparation,  Rb 
JUk^ve,fierti  never  forsaking  him  for  a  moment, 
the  value  of  a  fVank  acknowledgment  wa*  enhairaed 
tenfold  towards  a  generous  mind,  fVum  h*  never 
being  attended  with  servility.  His  mind,  organised 
only  far  the  stronger  and  more  acute  operationa 
of  the  passions,  was  impracticable  to  the  efibrtt  of 
superciliousness  that  would  have  depressed  it  into 
humility,  and  equally  superior  to  the  enoroadi- 
ments  of  venal  suggestions  that  might  have  led 
him  into  the  mazes  of  hjrpocrisy. 

**  It  has  been  observed,  that  he  was  fttr  ftom 
averse  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  and  could  receive 
it  tempered  with  less  delicacy  than  might  have 
been  expected  as  he  seldom  transgressed  extranip 
gantly  in  that  way  himself:  where  he  paid  a  com- 
pliment it  rai|^t  indeed  claim  the  power  of  iatoxi- 
•ation,  as  approbation  from  him  was  always  an 
honest  tribute  from  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
his  heart.  It  has  been  sometimes  represented,  by 
those  who  it  should  seem  had  a  view  to  depreciate, 
though  they  could  not  hope  wholly  to  obscure  that 
native  brilliancy,  which  the  powers  of  this  extras 
ordinary  man  had  invariably  bestowed  on  every 
thing  that  came  from  his  lips  or  pen,  that  the  hit- 
tory  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughboy  was  an  ingenious 
fiction,  flibricated  fur  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
the  interests  of  the  great,  and  enhancing  the  meiw 
its  of  what  in  reality  required  no  foil.  The  Cot- 
ter*s  Saturday  Night,  Tam  O^Shanter,  and  the 
Mountain  Daisy,  besides  a  number  of  later  produc- 
tions, where  the  maturity  of  his  genius  will  be 
readily  traced,  and  which  will  be  given  to  the 
pubUc  as  soon  as  his  friends  have  collected  and 
arranged  them,  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves  ; 
and  had  they  fallen  fVnra  a  hand  more  dignified  in 
the  ranks  of  society  than  that  of  a  peasant,  thej 
had  perhaps  bestowed  as  unusual  a  grace  there,  as 
even  on  the  humbler  shade  of  rustic  inspiration, 
/ro/u  whence  they  really  sprung. 
**  To  the  obi>cure  scene  of  Bums^  edwcaitioTi^ani 
to  tie  UkvriQU^  xhoush,  lioBQUX%\)k  «\^\J5>ii  «t  tv 
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ral  imhistry,  in  which  his  parentage  enrolled  him, 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
can  give  testimony.  His  only  surviving  brother, 
Oilbert  Bums,  now  guides  the  ploughshare  of  his 
forefa^ers  in  Ayrshire,  at  a  farm  near  Mauch* 
line* ;  and  our  poet^s  eldest  son  (a  lad  of  nine 
years  of  age,  whose  early  dispositions  already  prove 
Yiim  to  be  in  some  measure  the  inheritor  of  his  fa- 
therms  talents,  as  well  as  indigence)  has  been  des- 
tined by  his  family  to  the  humble  employments  of 
the  loomt* 

**  That  Bums  had  received  no  classical  educa- 
tion, and  was  acquainted  with  the  Grt>ek  and  Ro- 
man authors  only  through  the  medium  of  tran<ila- 
tions,  is  a  fact  of  which  all  who  were  in  the  habits 
of  conversing  with  him  might  readily  be  convinced. 
I  hare  indeed  seldom  observed  him  to  be  at  a  loss 
in  conversation,  unless  where  the  dead  languages 
and  their  writers  have  been  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. When  I  have  pressed  him  to  tell  me,  why  he 
never  applied  hiiiuelf  to  acquiiv  the  Latin,  in  par- 
ticular, a  language  which  his  happy  memory  would 
have  to  soon  enabled  him  to  be  master  of,  he  used 
only  to  reply,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  already 
learnt  all  the  Latin  he  desired  to  know,  and  tliat 
■was  "  Omnia  vincit  amor^''''  a  sentence,  that,  tYom 
his  writings  aiul  most  favourite  pursuits,  it  should 
undoubtedly  seeni  that  he  was  most  thoroughly 
versed  in  ;  but  I  really  believe  his  classic  erudition 
extended  little,  if  any  farther, 

"  The  penchant  Bums  had  uniformly  acknow- 
ledged fbr  the  festive  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
towards  the  fairer  and  softer  objects  of  nature's 
creation,  has  been  the  rallj-ing  point  fi'om  whence 
the  attacks  of  his  censors  have  been  uniformly  di- 
rected, and  to  these  it  must  be  confessed  he  shewed 

*  Thif  very  respectable  and  very  superior  man 
is  now  removed  to  Dumfriesshire.    He  rents  lands 
on  the  estate  of  Closebnm,  and  is  a  tenant  of  tho. 
Ycneralile  Dr.  Monteith."  £. 

f  This  destination  is  now  a^tertsd.    ¥;* 
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himself  no  stoic.  His  poetical  pieces  blend  with 
alternate  happiness  of  description,  the  frolic  spirit 
of  the  flowing  bowl,  or  melt  the  heart  to  the  ten- 
der and  impassioned  sentiments  in  which  beauty 
always  taught  him  to  pour  forth  his  own.  But 
who  would  wish  to  reprove  tlie  feeling^  he  has 
consecrated  with  such  lively  touches  of  nature  ? 
and  where  is  the  nig-ged  moralist  that  will  per- 
suade  us  so  far  to  '*  chill  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul,''  as  to  reg^t  that  0\'id  ever  celebrated  his 
Corinna,  or  that  Anaci'eon  sung  beneath  his  vine  ? 
**  I  will  not  however  undertake  to  be  the  apo- 
logist of  the  irregularities  even  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, though  I  believe  it  is  as  certain  that  genius 
never  was  fVee  fVom  irregiilarities,  as  that  their 
absolution  may  in  g^at  measure  be  justly  claim« 
ed,  since  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  world  had 
continued  very  stationary  in  its  intellectual  ae> 
quirenients,  had  it  never  given  birth  to  any  but 
men  of  plain  sense.  Evenness  of  conduct,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  decorums  of  the  world,  have 
been  so  rarely  seen  to  move  hand  in  hand  with 
genius,  that  some  have  gone  as  far  as  to  say,  though 
there  I  cannot  wholly  acquiesce,  that  they  are  evea 
incompatible ;  besides,  the  frailties  that  cast  their 
shade  over  the  splendour  of  superior  merit,  are 
more  conspicuously  glaring  than  where  they  are 
the  attendants  of  mere  mediocrity.  It  is  only  on 
the  gem  we  are  disturbed  to  see  the  dust ;  the  peb* 
ble  may  be  s&ed,  and  we  never  regard  it.  I'he 
eccentric  intuitions  of  genius  too  ol^en  yield  the 
soul  to  the  wild  effervescence  of  desires,  always 
unbounded,  and  sometimes  equally  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  others  as  fatal  to  its  own.  No  won- 
der then  if  virtue  herself  be  sometimes  lost  iu  the 
blaze  of  kindling  animation,  or  that  the  calm  mo- 
nitions of  reason  are  not  invariaUy  found  sufficient 
to  fetter  an  imagination,  which  scorns  the  nan*uw 
limits  and  restrictions  tliat  would  chain  it  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  minds*  The  ehild  of  natui*e,  the 
ebJki  of  seusibiUty,  imseiiooled  in  the  rigid  pre- 
ccpts  of  philosophy,,  too  often  uuaVA^  xo  <&wa\xQ>]\ 
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the  passions  which  proved  a  source  of  frequent  er- 
rors and  misfortunes  to  him.  Bums  made  his  own 
artless  apology  in  language  more  impressive  than 
all  the  argumentatory  vindications  in  the  worlct 
eoukl  do,  in  one  of  his  own  poems,  where  he  de- 
lineates the  g^radiial  expansion  of  his  mind  to  the 
lessons  of  the  ^  tutelary  muse,"  who  concludes  an 
address  to  her  pupil,  almost  unique  for  simplicity 
and  beautiful  poetry,  with  these  lines  : 

**  I  saw  thy  puIse^s  maddening  play 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure*s  devious  way-; 
^lidled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray, 

Was  tight  from  heaven* .'" 

**  I  have  already  transgressed  beyond  the  bounds 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  on  first  committuig  this 
sketch  to  paper,  which  comprehends  what  at  least 
I  have  bet*n   led  to  deem  the  leading  features  of 
Bums*  mind  and^characti-r  :  a  literary  critique  Z 
do  not  aim  at ;  mine  is  wholly  fulfilled,  if  in  these 
pages  I  have  been  able  to  delineate  any  of  those 
strong  traits  that  distinguished  him,  of  those  ta- 
lents which  raised  him  fVom  the  plough,  where  he 
passed  the  bleak  morning  of  his  life,  weaving  hit 
mde  wreaths  of  poesy  with  the  wild  field  Howen 
dmt  sprung  around  his  cottage,  to  that  enviable 
eminenee  of  Hterary  fame,  where  Scotland  will 
long  cherish  his  memory  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  proudly  remember,  that  beneath  her 
cold  sky,  a  genius  was  ripened,  without  care  or 
culture,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  climea 
more  favourable  to  those  luxuriances— that  wariu<li 
of  colouring  and  fkucy,  in  which  he  so  eminently 
exoe^ed. 

**  From  several  paragraphs  I  have  noticed  in 
dw  public  prints,  ever  since  the  idea  of  sending 
diis  sketch  to  some  one  of  them  was  fonaed^  1l 


*  Vide  the  Vision— Diuoi  7A, 
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iiiid  private  animosities  have  not  yet  subsided,  and 
that  envy  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  her  shafts.  I 
still  trust,  however,  that  honest  fame  will  be  per- 
manently affixed  lu  Bums*  character,  which  I  jhinh 
it  will  be  found  he  htu  merited  by  the  candid  and 
impartial  ainongf  his  countrymen.  And  where  a 
recollection  of  the  imprudeucies  that  sullied  his 
brig^hter  qualifications  interposes,  let  tlie  imperfee- 
tion  of  all  human  excellence  be  remembered  at  the 
same  time ;  leaving  those  inconsistencies,  which 
akemately  exalted  his  nature  into  the  seraph,  and 
sunk  it  again  into  the  man,  to  the  tribunal  which 
alone  can  investigate  the  labyrinths  of  the  humaa 
keart— 

**  Where  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  rep&tc^'^ 
**  The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God.** 

Gray^a  £legf. 
**  Annandale,  August  7, 1796j^ 


AFTER  this  account  of  the  life  and  persoaial 
character  of  Bums,  it  may  be  expected  that  tome 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  literary  merits. 
It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  enter  verf 
minutely  into  this  investigation.  If  fiction  be,  as 
some  suppose,  the  soul  of  poetry,  no  one  had  ever 
less  pretensions  to  the  name  of  poet  than  Bums* 
Though  he  has  displayed  great  powers  of  imagi- 
nation, yet  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  written, 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  imaginary  ;  his  poems,  as  well 
as  his  letters,  may  be  considered  as  the  effusions 
•f  his  sensibility,  and  the  transcript  of  his  own 
musings  on  the  real  incidents  of  his  humble  life. 
If  we  add,  that  they  also  contain  most  happy  de- 
'Cneations  of  the  characters,  manners,  and  scenery 
ttiat  presented  themselves  to  his  observtitiou,  wq 
shall  include  almost  all  the  subjects  of  his  muse* 
JSTm  writings  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  afford" 
iV  »  frnt  jfturt  of  the  <Uu  oa  Ni^ikU  o^  «.%m>^\ 
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•f  his  penonal  eharacter  hai  been  fonnded  \  and 
most  of  the  observations  we  hare  applit'd  to  the 
man,  are  applicable,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
poet. 

The  impression  of  his  birth,  and  of  hu  oripnal 
ttatxm  in  life,  was  not  more*  evident  on  his  form 
and  manners,  than  on  his  poetical  productions. 
The  incidents  which  f.>nn  the  subjects  of  his  po- 
ems, though  soii.c  of  them  hi^ly  interesting  and 
susceptible  of  poeticul  imagery,  are  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a  ptHisant  who  takes  no  pniiis  to  disguise 
the  lowliness  of  his  condition,  or  to  throw  into  xhade 
the  eireumstimces  attending  it,  which  mure  feeble 
or  more  artificial  minds  would  have  endeavoured 
to  conceal.  The  same  rudeness  and  inattention 
appears  in  the  formation  of  his  rhymes,  which  are 
frequently  incorrect,  while  the  measure  in  which 
many  of  the  poems  are  written  has  little  of  the 
pomp  or  harmony  of  modem  versification,  and  is 
indeed,  to  an  English  ear,  strange  and  uncouth. 
The  gpreater  part  of  his  earlier  poems  are  written 
in  the  dialect  of  his  country,  which  is  obscun-,  if 
not  unintelligible,  to  Englishmen,  and  which,  though 
it  ttill  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  speech  of  almost 
every  Scotchman,  all  the  polite  and  the  ambitious 
are  now  endeavouring  to  banish  fh>m  their  tongvet 
at  well  at  their  writing^.  The  use  of  it  in  com- 
piMition,  naturally  therefore  calls  up  ideas  of  vul- 
garity in  the  mind,  These  singularities  are  in- 
ereMed  by  the  character  of  the  pott,  who  delights 
to  express  himself  with  a  simplicity  that  ap- 
pnmehes  to  nakedness,  and  \fith  an  unmeasured 
energy  that  often  alarms  delitacy,  and  sometijnea 
oflfendi  taste.  Hence,  in  approaching  him,  the  first 
impresrion  is  perhaps  repulsive :  there  is  an  air  of 
eoarMnets  about  him,  which  is  difBcultly  recon- 
•iled  with  our  estaUished  notions  of  poetical  ex- 
•dlenee. 

As  the  reader  however  becomes  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  poet,  the  effecu  of  his  peculiarities 
letten*    He  perceives  in  hit  poemA,  ewsa  otv  ^Qba 
hwe§t  •otyeets,  expressions  of  seiixiuneTiV|«v\^^a^ 
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lineations  of  manners,  Mhich  are  highly  interest 
.  ing.  The  scenery  he  describes,  is  evidently  taken 
from  real  life  ;  the  characters  he  introduees,  and 
the  incidents  he  relates,  have  the  impression  of 
nature  and  truth.  His  humour,  though  wild  and 
unbridled,  is  irresistibl}'  amusing,  and  is  sometimes 
heightened  in  its  effects  by  tlie  introduction  of 
emotions  of  tenderness,  vith  Mhich  genuine  hu- 
mour so  happily  unites.  Nor  is  tliis  the  extent  ot 
bis  power.  The  reader,  if  he.examines  farther, 
discovers  that  the  poet  is  not  confined  to  the  de- 
scriptive, the  humorous,  or  the  pathetic ;  Jie  is 
found,  as  occasion  oifers.  to  rise  with  ease  into  the 
terrible  and  the  sublime.  Eveiy  where  he  appears 
devoid  of  artifice,  performing  m  hat  he  attempts, 
with  little  apparent  effort,  and  impressing  on  the' 
offspring  of  his  fancy,  the  stamp  of  his  unrlerstand' 
ing.  The  reader,  capable  of  forming  a  just  esti- 
}uate  of  poetical  talents,  discovers  in  these  circum- 
stances marks  of  nnconmion  genius,  and  is  willing 
to  investigate  more  minutely  its  nature,  and  its 
claims  to  originality.  This  last  point  we  shall'  ex> 
amine  first. 

That  Bums  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  or  of  any  degree  of  acquaintance' 
^ith  the  Greejv  or  Roman  writers  in  their  original 
(li'ess,  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
acquired  indeed  some  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
much  conversant  in  French  literature,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  of  his  having  derived  any  of  his  po- 
etical stores  from  that  source.  Witli  the  Ejtglish 
classics  he  became  well  acquainted  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  the  effects  of  this  acquaintance  are 
observable  in  his  latter  productioiis  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  his  poetry  were  formed  very 
eai'ly,  and  the  model  which  he  followed,  in  as  far 
as  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  one,  is  to  lie  sought 
for  in  the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  in 
the  Scottish  dialect— in  the  works  of  such  of  tliem, 
more  especially,  as  are  ^auiiliar  to  the  peasauu*y  of 
Scotiand.  Some  observatiom  ou  x\vvist,  tvya:^  ^vitto. 
i»  pr(,^i:v  iiitnxluction  to  a  laure  \>\w:ucuVax  e-jiswi^- 
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juition  of  the  poetry  of  Bunu.  The  itudiei  of  the 
editor  in  this  direction  are  indeed  ver)*  recent  and 
very  imperfect.  It  would  have  been  imprudent 
for  him  to  have  entered  on  this  subject  at  all,  bnt 
for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ranisay,  of  Ochtcrtyre, 
whose  assistance  he  is  proud  to  ackuowledgv,  aud 
to  whom  the  reader  must  aseribe  whatever  is  of 
any  valae  in  the  following:  imperfect  sketch  of 
Utenury  compositions  in  the  Scottish  idiom. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  curious,  and 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed, that,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  lajiguagfe 
of  the  two  British  nations,  if  at  all  difTert^nt,  dif- 
fered only  in  dialect,  the  Gaelic  in  the  one,  like 
the  Welsh  and  Armoric  in  the  other,  \nang  con* 
fined  to  the  mountainous  districts*.  The  English 
under  the  EUlwards,  and  the  Scots  under  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  spoke  the  same  language.  We  may 
obaerve  also,  that  in  Scotland  the  histoi*y  of  poetry 
ascends  to  a  period  nearly  as  remote  as  in  Engw 
land.  Barbour,  and  blind  Harry,  James  the  First, 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lindsay,who  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  were  coe- 
val with  the  fathers  of  poetry  in  England  ;  and,  in 
the  opuiion  of  Mr.  Warton,  not  inferior  to  them 
in  genius  or  in  composition,  lliougli  the  language 
of  the  two  countries  gradually  deviated  fVom  each 
other  during  this  period,  yet  the  difference  on  the 
whole  was  not  considerable ;  not  perhaps  greater 
than  between  the  different  dialects  of  the  different 
parts  of  EnglaiMl  in  our  own  tiin<*. 

At  the  death  of  James  the  Fifth,  in  1543,  the 
language  of  Scotland  was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, wanting  only  writers  in  prose  equal  to  those 
m  verse.  Tuo  circumstances,  propitious  on  the 
whole,  operated  to  prevent  tliis.  The  first  was 
the  passion  of  the  Scots  for  composition  in  Latin  ; 
and  the  second,  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixtli 
to  the  English  throne.  It  may  easily  be  ima^ned, 

•  HUfrical  Essay  on  ScotiUh  Song,  l>.vu\i1 
J2r«  Hiisoa^ 
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that  if  Buchanan  had  devoted  his  adniii-nblc  ta- 
lenu,  even  in  part,  to  the  cultivation  of  liis  native 
tongue,  as  was  done  by  the  revivers  of  letters  in 
Italy,  he  would  have  left  compositions  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  which  mig^t  have  incited  other  men  of  ge- 
nius to  have  followed  his  example*,  and  given  du- 
ration to  the  language  itself.  The  union  of  the 
two  crowns,  in  the  person  of  James,  overthrew  all 
reasonable  expectation  of  this  kind.  That  monareh, 
seated  on  the  English  throne,  would  no  longer  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  addressed  in  the  rude  dialect  in 
which  the  Scottish  clergy  had  so  often  insulted  his 
digfnity.  He  encouraged  Latin  or  English  onlj, 
both  of  which  he  prided  himself  on  writing  with 
purity,  though  he  himself  never  could  acquire  tke 
English  pronunciation,  but  spoke  with  a  Scottish 
idiom  and  intonation  to  the  last.~Scotsmen  of  ta- 
lents declined  writing  in  their  native  langaage^ 
which  they  knew  was  not  acceptable  to  their 
learned  and  pedantic  monarch,  and  at  a  time 
when  national  prejudice  and  enmity  prevailed  to 
a  great  degree,  they  disdained  to  study  the  niee- 
ties  of  the  English  tongue,  though  of  so  much  ea* 
•ier  acquisition  than  a  dead  language.  Lord  Stei> 
ling,  and  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  the  only 
Scotsmen  who  wrote  poetry  in  those  times,  were 
exceptions.  They  studied  the  language  of  Eng- 
land, and  composed  in  it  with  precision  and  ele- 
gance. .They  were,  however,  the  last  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  deserved  to  be  considered  as  poets  in 
that  century.  The  muses  of  Scotland  sunk  into 
silence,  and  did  not  again  raise  their  voices  for  a 
period  of  eighty  yean. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  extreme 
depression,  among  a  people  comparatively  learned, 
enterprising,  and  ingenious  ?  Shall  we  impute  it  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  covenanters,  or  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  house  of  Stewart  after  their  restoration 
to  the  throne  ?  Doubtless  these  causes  operated, 

*  e.jr.  The  authors  of  the  DtUcice  P^etarum 
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bat  they  seem  unequal  to  account  for  the  effect. 
lu  England,  similar  distractions  and  oppression 
took  place^  yet  poetry  flourished  there  in  a  re- 
markable deji^ree.  Uurinj^  this  pi'riod,  Cowley,  and 
Waller,  and  Drydin  sung,  and  >tilton  raised  hi* 
strain  of  unpandU-k-d  gnrandeur.  To  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  another  must  be  added,  in  ao- 
eoundng  fur  the  torpor  of  Scottish  Hteraturt^— the 
w^t  of  a  proper  n-hicle  for  men  of  genius  to  em- 
ploy. The  civil  wars  liad  frightened  away  the  La- 
tin muses,  and  no  standard  had  been  established  of 
the  Scottish  tongue,  which  was  deviating  still  far- 
ther firom  the  pure  English  idiom. 

The  revival  of  literature  in  Scotland,  may  be 
dated  iVuin  the  esublishment  of  the  union,  or  ra- 
ther (Vom  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1715. 
The  nations  being  Anally  incorporated,  it  was 
dearly  seen  tlutt  their  tongues  must  in  the  end 
i^ieorporate  also ;  or  rather  iudeed  that  the  Scot* 
tish  language  must  degenerate  into  a  provincial 
idiom,  to  be  avoided  b>'  those  who  would  aim  at 
distinction  in  letters,  or  rise  to  eminence  in  the 
liuited  legislature. 

Soon  after  this,  a  band  of  men  of  genius  ap- 
peared, who  studied  the  English  classics,  and  im^ 
taifid  their  beauties  in  the  same  maniu-r  as  they 
studied  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Koine.  Tliey 
had  admirable  modeb  of  composition  lati'ly  prc^- 
sented  to  them  by  the  writers  of  the  ruigii  of 
C(aeen  Anne ;  particularly  in  tJie  periodical  pac 
pers  published  by  Steele,  Addison,  and  their  asso- 
ciated fKeuds,  which  cii'culau.*d  widely  thniugh 
Scotland,  and  diffused  ^-very  where  a  taste  fur  pu- 
rity of  style  and  uiitiment,  and  for  critical  disqui- 
sitimu  At  length  the  Scuttibh  writers  succeeded  in 
English  eouiposition,  and  an  union  wus  fonned  of 
the  litenury  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  legislatures 
of  tliB  two  nations.  On  this  occasion  the  poets 
took  the  lead.  While  Henry  Home*,  Dr.  Wallace, 
their  learned  associates,  were  only  layiu^  ia 

'■^'•^'"•'     ■  I       • -- — 

*  Lord  Kainu« 
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tlieir  intcllecttial  stores,  and  studying^  t©  clear 
thi'tnselves  of  their  Scottish  idioms,  Thomson, 
Mallet,  and  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  had  made  their 
appearance  before  the  public,  and  been  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  English  poets*  The  writers  in  prose 
followed— a  numerous  and  powerful  band,  and 
poured  their  ample  stores  into  the  general  stream 
of  British  literature.  Scotland  possessed  her  four 
universities  before  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
English  throne.  Immediately  before  the  union, 
she  acquired  her  parochial  schools.  These  esta- 
blishments combining  happily  together,  made  the 
elements  of  knowledge  of  easy  acquuition,  and 
pnsented  a  direct  path,  by  which  the  ardent  stu- 
dent might  be  carried  along  into  the  recesses  of 
science  or  learning.  As  civil  broils  ceased,  and 
faction  and  prejudice  gradually  died  away,  a  wider 
field  was  opened  to  literary  ambition,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Scottish  institutions  for  instruction, 
on  the  productions  of  the  press,  became  more  and 
more  apparent. 

It  seems  indeed  probable  that  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  schools  produced  effects  on  the 
rural  muse  of  Scotland  also,  which  have  not  hi- 
therto been  suspected,  and  which,  though  less 
splendid  in  their  nature,  are  not  however  to  be  re- 
garded as  trivial,  whether  we  consider  the  happi- 
ness or  the  morailt  of  the  people. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  possessed  a 
peculiar  aiid  an  interesting  species  of  music,  which 
being  bamshed  Arom  the  plains  by  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  was 
preserved  with  the  native  race,  in  the  wilds  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
The  Iri«b,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Welch  music  dif- 
fer indeed  fh>m  each  other,  but  the  difference  may 
be  considered  as  in  dialect  only,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  time,  like  the  different 
dialects  of  their  common  language.  If  this  con- 
Jeetum  be  true,  the  Scottish  music  must  be  more 
igfuaediately  of  a  HisUaod  ongm,  «cu^  i:b»\iv«- 
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Ifind  tunes,  thougfh  now  of  a  character  somewhat 
distinct,  must  have  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains in  remote  ages.  Whatever  credit  may  be 
given  to  eoi\jecture9  evidently  involved  in  grvnt 
uncertainty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scot- 
tish  peasantry'  have  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  songs  and  ballade  composed  in  their 
native  dialect,  and  sung  to  their  native  music. 
The  subgects  of  these  compositions  were  such  as 
most  interested  the  simple  inhabitants,  and,  in  tho 
•uceesiion  of  time,  varied  probably  as  the  coiidi- 
tik»n  of  society  varied.  During  the  separation  and 
the  hoctility  of  the  two  nations,  these  songs  and 
ballads,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  documents  enable 
us  to  judge,  were  chiefly  warlike ;  such  as  the 
Uuntit  of  Cheviot^  and  the  Battle  of  Hnrlaw,  Af- 
ter the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  when  a  certain 
degree  of  peace  and  of  tranquillity  took  place,  the 
rural  muse  of  Scotland  breathed  in  softer  accents. 
**  In  the  want  of  real  evidence  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  our  songs,"  says  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ovhter- 
tyre,  **  recourse  may  be  had  to  conjecture.  One 
would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Scottish  tunes  were  clothi'd  with  new  words 
after  the  union  of  the  crowns.  The  inhabitanta 
of  the  borders,  who  had  formerly  been  warriors 
tieota  choice,  and  husbandmen  fVom  necessity,  ei- 
ther quitted  the  country,  or  were  transformed  into 
real  ibepherds.  easy  in  their  cirvumstauces,  and 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  Some  sparks  of  that  spirit 
of  chivalry  for  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Fro- 
issart,  remained,  sufficient  to  inspire  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  gallantr>'  towards  the  fair  sex.  The 
familiarity  and  kindness  wliich  had  long  subsisti'd 
between  the  gentry  and  tlie  (H-'asantry,  could  not 
all  at  once  be  obliterated,  and  this  coimesion  tend- 
ed  to  sweeten  rural  life.  In  this  state  of  inno- 
cence, ease,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  the  love  of 
poetry  and  music  would  still  maintain  its  ground, 
tlMMi^  it  would  naturally  assume  a,  (onxv  <^w^e^&- 
lual  to  the  morv  peaceful  state  of  »<i«v;t,>f«  "YVkft 
mimntrvU  winne  metrical  tales  u«ed  quca  x<^  tu>x<&ft. 
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the  borderers  like  the  trumpet's  sound,  had  been, 
by  an  order  of  the  le^slature  (m  1579),  classed 
with  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  attempted  to  be 
suppressed*  Knox  aud  liis  disciples  influenced  the 
Scottish  parliament,  but  contended  in  vain  with 
her  rural  muse.  Amidst  our  Arcadian  vales,  pro* 
bably  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  or  some  of  its 
tributary  streams,  one  or  more  original  geniuses 
may  have  arisen,  who  were  destined  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  taste  of  their  countrymen.  They  would 
,  see  that  the  events  and  pursuits  which  chequer 
private  life,  wore  the  proper  subjects  for  popular 
poetry.  Love,  which  had  formerly  held  a  divided 
sway  with  glory  and  ambition,  became  now  the 
master  passion  of  the  soul.  To  pourtray  in  lively 
and  delicate  colours,  though  with  a  hasty  hand, 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate  the  breast  of  the 
love-sick  swain,  or  forlorn  maiden,  a9brds  ample 
scope  to  the  rural  poet.  Love-songs,  of  which  Ti-  . 
bullus  himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed, 
might  be  composed  by  an  uneducated  rustic  with 
a  slight  tincture  of  letters ;  or  if  in  these  songs 
the  character  of  die  rustic  be  sometimes  assumed, 
the  truth  of  character  aud  the  language  of  nature' 
are  preserved.  With  unaffected  simplicity  and 
tenderness,  topics  are  urged,  most  likely  to  soften 
the  heart  of  a  cruel  and  coy  mistress,  or  to  regain 
a  fickle  lover.  Even  in  such  as  are  of  a  melan- 
choly cast,  a  ray  of  hope  breaks  through,  and  dis- 
pels the  deep  and  settled  gloom  which  character- 
izes the  sweetest  of  the  Highland  luenigs,  or  vocal 
airs.  Nor  are  these  songs  all  plaintive  ;  many  of 
tiiem  are  Hvely  and  humorous,  aud  some  appear, 
to  .us,  coarse  and  indelicate.  They  seem,  however, 
genuine  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  an  ener- 
getic and  sequestered  people  in  their  hours  of 
mirth  and  festivity,  though  in  their  portraits  some 
objects  are  brought  into  open  view,  which  more 
fastidious  painters  would  have  thrown  into  shade. 
**  As  those  rural  poets  sung  for  amusejnent,  not 
^orgain,  their  effusions  seldoiik  eintteAftd  ».  love- 
'ojtgr,  or  A  baiJad  of  satire  ot  turnout, >K\»sYi,>a« 
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tlie  works  of  iJke  rider  muMtreU,  were  •ridom  eom- 
Britted  to  writmg',  bat  treasured  vp  in  tke  nemory 
of  their  fHendi  and  neiglkboan.  Neither  known 
to  the  learned  nor  patronized  by  the  great,  these 
ruttic  bards  lived  and  died  in  obseurity ;  and,  by  m 
ttrange  fataUty,  their  story,  and  even  their  very 
names,  have  been  fsrgotten*.  When  proper  mo- 
dels for  pastoral  longs  were  produced,  there  would 
he  no  want  of  imitators.  To  succeed  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  soundness  of  understanding 
and  sensHiUity  of  heart  were  aioie  requisite,  than 
ftights  of  imagination,  or  pmap  of  numbers.  Oreat 
changes  have  certainly  takvn  place  in  Scottish 
song^rriting,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  steps  of 
this  change,  and  few  of  the  pieces  admired  in 
C|«een  ICary's  time,  are  now  to  be  discovered  in 
modem  collections.  It  is  possible,  though  not  pro> 
bahle,  that  the  munc  may  have  remained  nearly 
the  same,  though  the  words  to  the  tunes  were  en- 
tirely newraodclledt.'* 

These  conjectures  are  highly  ingenioas.  It  can- 
not however  be  presumed  that  the  state  of  ease 
and  tranquillity  described  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  took 
place  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  immediately 
on  the  union  of  the  crowns,  or  indeed  during  tht 
greatCT  part  of  the  seventeoith  century.  The 
Scottish  nation,  through  all  its  ranks,  was  deeply 
ngitated  by  tke  civil  wars,  and  the  rdigious  perse- 
cutions which  succeeded  each  other  in  that  disas- 
trous period ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  revolution 

*  In  the  Pepys  collection,  there  are  a  ft>w  Scot- 
tish songs  of  the  last  century,  but  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  not  preserved. 

t  Extract  9/0  letter  from  Mr,  Sanuay  ^  Oeh- 
ftrtyre  U  the  editor^  Sept,  11,  1790.  In  the  hee^ 
V0l,  II,  p,  SOI,  is  a  cffflunumcation  of  Mr.  Ramr 
say,  under  die  signature  of  J.  Runcole,  which  en- 
ters into  this  subject  somewhat  more  at  large.  In 
that  paper,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  <\u.es^Mtx&ii% 
the  Motiquity  of  many  of  tke  movt  MleXMtM^^^*^ 
iUh  tongt. 
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in  1688,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  their 
belored  form  of  church  government,  that  the  pea- 
santry of  the  Lowlands  enjoyed  comparative  re-^ 
pose ;  and  it  is  since  that  period  that  a  ^reat  nnm* 
ber  of  the  most  admired  Seottish  song^  have  been 
produced,  though  the  tunes  to  which  they  are  sung 
are,  in  general,  of  much  g^reater  antiquity.  It  it 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  peace  and 
security  derived  ftrom  the  revolution  and  the  union, 
produced  a  favourable  change  on  the  rustic  poet« 
ry  of  Scotland,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
the  institution  of  parish  schools  in  1696,  by  which 
a  certain  deg^ree  of  instruction  was  ditfused  urn* 
versally  among  the  peasantry,  contributed  to  thia 
happy  effect. 

Soon  after  this,  appeared  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
Scottish  Theocritus.  He  was  born  on  the  high 
mountains  that  divide  Clydesdale  and  Annaudale, 
in  a  small  hamlet  by  the  banks  of  Glengonar,  a 
stream  which  descends  into  the  Clyde.  The  ruins 
of  this  hamlet  are  still  shewn  to  the  inquiring  tra- 
veller*. He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  proba* 
biy  received  such  instruction  as  his  parish  school 
bestowed,  and  the  poverty  of  his  parents  admit- 
tedt.  Ramsay  made  his  appearance  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
humble  character  oran  apprentice  to  a  barber,  or 

*  See  CampbelP*  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland^ 
p.  185. 

t  The  father  of  Ramsay  was,  it  is  said,  a  work, 
man  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  Earl  of  Hupeton,  at 
Lead-hills.  The  workmen  in  those  mines  at  pre- 
sent, are  of  a  very  superior  character  to  miners  in 
general.  They  have  only  six  hours  of  labour  in 
the  day,  and  have  time  for  reading.  They  have  a 
common  library,  supported  by  contribution,  con- 
ttuning  several  diousand  volumes.  When  this  waa 
instituted  I  have  not  learnt.  These  miners  are 
taid  to  be  of  h  very  sober  and  moral  character. 
4Uan  JUmsay,  when  very  youwg, »  %wv^««^  ^^ 
hare  bg&n  a  washer  of  ere  in  ^e«e  Tfasv««» 
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peruke-maker;  he  was  then  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  By  degrees  he  acquired  notice  for 
his  social  disposition,  and  his  talent  for  the  com- 
position of  verses  in  the  Scottish  idiom  ;  and, 
chai  ging  his  profession  for  that  of  a  bookseUer,  he 
became  intimate  with  many  of  the  literary,  as  well 
as  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  characters  of  his 
time*.  Having  published  a  volume  of  poems  of 
lus  own  in  1721,  which  was  favourably  received, 
he  undertook  to  make  a  collection  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish poems,  under  the  title  of  the  Ever-green^  and 
was  afterwards  encouraged  to  present  to  the  world 
a  collection  of  Scottish  songs.  **  From  what  sources 
he  procured  them,"  says  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ochter- 
tyre,  **  whether  fhim  tradition  or  manuscript,  is 
uncertain.  As  in  the  Evergreen  he  made  some 
rash  attempts  to  improve  on  the  originals  of  his 
ancient  poems,  he  probably  used  still  greater  ftre^ 
dom  with  the  songs  and  ballads.  The  truth  cannot 

■  however  be  known  on  this  point,  till  manuscripts 
of  the  songs  printed  by  him,  more  ancient  than 
the  present  century,  shall  be  produced,  or  access 
1)e  obtained  to  his  own  papers,  if  they  are  still  in 
existence.  To  several  tunes,  which  either  wanted 
words,  or  had  words  that  were  improper  or  impei^ 
fecty  he  or  his  friends  adapted  verses  worthy  of 
the  melodies  they  accompanied,  worthy  indeed  of 

^the  golden  age.  These  verses  were  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  evefy  rustic,  yet  justly  adinired  by  per- 
•ons  of  taste,  who  regarded  thvm  as  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  pastoral  muse.  In  some  respects 
Raihsay  had  advantages  not  possessed  by  poets 
writing  in  the  Scottish  dialect  in  our  days.  Sotigt 
in  the  dialect  of  Cumbt-rland  or  Lancashire  could 
never  be  popular,  because  these  dialects  have  ne- 

*  **  He  was  coeval  with  a  Joseph  Mitchell,  and 

his  club  of  tmall  wits,  who,  about  1719,  published 

a  very  poor  miseellany,  to  which   Dr.  Young,  the 

.author  of  the  Night  Thought*^  prefixed  a  coy^  «£ 

Nrerses."  E art  r act  of  a  tetter  from,  Mr.  Ronwo:^  ^ 

/CeA/crtyrc  to  the  editor. 
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Ter  been  spoken  by  persons  of  fkshion.    But  till 
tlic  middle  of  the  present  century,  every  Scotainan, 
fVom  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  spoke  a  truly  Doiie 
lani^age.  It  is  true  the  Eng^sh  moralists  and  po- 
ets were  by  this  time  read  by  every  person  of  eoo* 
dition,  and  considered  as  the  standards  for  polite 
eomposition.  But  as  national  prejudices  were  ttiO 
strong,  the  busy,  the  learned,  the  gay,  and  the  fkir, 
continued  to  speak  their  native  dialect,  and  that 
with  an  elegance  and  poignancy,  of  which  Seota* 
men  of  the  present  day  can  have  no  just  notion* 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  conversed  wiUi  Mr.  Syitf 
lal  of  Leuchat,  a  scholar  and  a  roan  of  fkshion, 
who  survived  all  the  members  of  the  union  parlia^ 
menl,  in  wluch  he  had  a  seat.    His  pronunciatioB 
and  phraseology  differed  as  much  fVx>m  the  cbmp 
mon  dialect  as  the  language  of  St.  James's  ftom 
that  of  Thamea-strcct.    Had  we  retained  a  court 
and  parliament  of  our  own,  the  tongues  of  the 
two  sister  kingdoms  would  indeed  have  diflRered 
like  the  CastUian  and  Portuguese ;  but  each  would 
have  had  its  own  classics,  not  in  a  single  brandy 
but  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 

**  Ramsay  associated  with  the  men  of  wit  and  t^ 
■hion  of  his  day,  and  several  of  them  attempted 
to  write  poetry  in  his  manner.  Persons  too  idle 
or  too  dissipated  to  think  of  compositions  that  n> 
quired  much  exertion,  succeeded  very  happily  in 
making  tender  sonnets  to  favourite  tunes  in  com- 
pliment to  their  mistresses,  and,  transforming 
themselves  into  impassioned  shepherds,  caught 
.  the  language  of  the  characters  they  assumed. 
Thus,  about  the  year  1731,  Robert  Crawf\ird  of 
Auchinamet,  wrote  the  modem  song  of  Ttveed 
Side*y  which  has  been  so  much  admirtxl.  In  1743, 
•ir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  first  of  our  lawyers  who  both 
•poke  and  wrote  English  elegantly,  composed, 
in  the  character  of  a  lov^^ick  swain,  a  beautiful 
•ong,  beginning.  My  sheep  I  neglected^  I  lost  my 
^heep^o»k,  on  the  marriage  of  his  mistress.  Miss 

*  Begimung,  What  beautie*  doet  Flora  duclMt. 
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Forbes,  with  Ronald  Crawfurd.  And,  about 
twelve  year*  afterwards,  the  sister  of  sir  Gilbert 
wrote  the  ancient  words  to  the  tune  of  the  Floiv- 
ers  of  the  Ferett*^  and  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
iMttle  of  Flowden.  In  spite  of  the  doubk  rhyme, 
it  is  a  tweet,  and,  though  in  some  parts  allegori- 
eal,  a  natural  expression  of  national  sorrow.  The 
more  metlern  words,  to  the  same  tune,  beginning^, 
/  /uive  teen  the  tmiling  of  fortune  beguiling^  were 
written  long^  before  by  Mrs.  Cockbum,  a  woman 
of  great  wit,  who  outlived  all  the  first  group  of  /•- 
teratf  of  the  present  century,  all  of  whom  were 
very  fond  of  her.  I  was  delighted  with  her  com- 
pany, though,  when  I  saw  her,  she  was  very  ohi> 
Mudi  did  she  know  that  is  now  lost." 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  Scottish  songs, 
produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury,  may  be  mentioned  the  ballad  of  Hardiknute, 
by  lady  WardUw,  the  ballad  of  miliam  and  Mar- 
garetf  and  the  song  entitled  the  Birk*  of  EndfiT' 
nun/j  by  Mallet ;  the  lovfi#ong,  beg^inning,  For 
ever  fortune  tvilt  thou  ftrove^  produced  by  the 
youthiVil  muse  of  Thomson ;  and  the  exquisite 
pathetic  ballad.  The  Braes  ofTarrvw^  by  Hamilton 
of  Bangonr.  On  the  revival  of  letters  in  Scotland, 
subsequent  to  the  Union,  a  very  general  taste 
seems  to  have  prevailed  for  the  national  songs  and 
music.  "  For  many  years,''  says  Mr.  Ramsay, 
**  the  singing  of  songs  was  the  great  delight  of 
the  higher  and  middle  order  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  peasantry ;  and,  though  a  taste  for 
Italian  music  has  interfered  with  this  amusement, 
it  is  still  very  prevalent.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  common  people  were  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  songs  and  ballads,  but  of  metri- 
cal history.  OAen  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom 
of  youth,  listened  to  them  with  delight,  when 
reading  or  reciting  the  exploiu  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce  against  the  Southrons,     Lord  Hailes  was 

*  Beginning,   /  have  henrd  a    lilting  at  «u>' 
ncet'milkingm 


—  tr-m^m  «iiu  RpinuM— oi  a  thuuM 
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From   this  general  view,  it  i 

Allan  ttamwy  may  be  consid.r, 

HK-asure  the  revivi-r  of  the  riii 

country.     Jjis  collection  of  a.ici 

tun.  under  the  name  of  the  Ev, 
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princuwl  of  which  is  the  Gentie 

l>een  universally  read  ajnong  the 

country,  and  have,  in  some  dt  gre. 

adventures  of  Bruce  and  Wallac* 

Barbour  and  Blind  Harry.     Bu 

^uainted  wiih  all  of  tliese.     J£e 

linn  the  poems  of  Fergusson,  in 

Ject,  which  have  been  produced  it 

and  of  which  it  will  b..  i,..i.^.„„.. 
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ve  learn  tliat  he  spent  six  years  at  the  schools  of 
JEUlinburgh  and  DHiidei',  and  several  years  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's.  It 
appears  that  he  was  at  one  time  destined  fur  the 
Scottish  church ;  but,  as  he  advanced  towards 
manhood,  he  renounced  that  intention,  and,  at 
Edinburg^h,  entered  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the 
■ignet,  a  title  which  desig^nates  a  separate  and 
higher  order  of  Scottish  attorneys.  Fergusson  had 
•entibility  of  mind,  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
and  talents  for  society  of  the  most  attractive  kind* 
To  sueh  a  man,  no  situation  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  in  which  he  was  placed.  Th« 
excesses  into  which  he  was  led  impaired  his  f)?eblo 
constitution,  and  he  sunk  under  them  in  the  month 
of  October,  1774,  in  his  23d  or  24th  year.  Bum* 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  this  youth* 
All  genius,  when  he  himself  began  to  write  poe- 
try ;  and  when  he  first  saw  them,  he  had  renoun* 
ced  the  muses.  But,  whiK'  he  resided  in  the  town 
of  Irvine,  meeting  with  Fergiufon^t  Scottish  Po* 
enu^  he  informs  us  that  he  **  strung  his  lyre  anew 
with  emulating  vigour*.'*  Toucht'd  by  the  symr 
pathy  origiimting  in  kindred  gvnius,  and  in  the 
Ibrebodings  of  similar  fortune,  Bums  regarded 
Fergusson  with  a  partial  and  affectionate  admira- 
tion. Over  his  g^ve  he  erected  a  monument,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  his  poems  he 
has,  in  several  instances,  made  the  subjects  of  hii 
imitation. 

From  this  account  of  the  Scottish  poems  known 
to  Bums,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them 
will  tee  that  they  are  chiefly  humorous  or  pathe- 
tic, and  under  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions 
most  of  his  own  poems  will  class.  Let  us  eom- 
pare  him  with  his  predecessors,  under  each  of 
these  points  of  view,  and  dose  our  examination 
with  a  few  general  observations. 

It  has  fVequcntly  been  observed,  that  Scotland 
kas  produced,  comparatively  speaking,  few  wr^ 


•  See  p,  35, 
VoL  T.  I 
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h^rs  mIxu  have  excelled  in  humour.     But  this  oU 
t«rvation  i«  true  only  whon  applied  to  those,  who 
have  e<mtinaed  to  reside  in  their  own  country, 
and  have  confined  themselvet  to  eompo«itMm  im 
pure  EugKsh  ;  and,  in  theie  circunutanet-t,  it  ad- 
aiits  of  an  easy  explanation.    The  Scottish  poet% 
who  have  written  in  the  dialeet  of  Scotlaod,  have 
been  at  all  times  remarkable  for  dwelling  on  sob* 
Jects  of  humour,  in  which,  indeed,  many  of  them 
have  excelled.     It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
the  dialeet  of  Scotland,  having  become  proviaeiid, 
is  now  scarcely  suited  to  the  more  elevated  kinds 
•f  poetT}'.     If  we  may  believe  that  the  poem  of 
Christit  Kirk  •[  the-Grene^  was  written  by  Jamet 
the  First  of  Scotland*,  this  accomplished  monarch, 
who  had  received  an  English  education  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  who  bore  arras 
under  his  gallant  successor,  gave  the  model  oo 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  humorous  produa- 
tions  of  the  rustic  muse  of  Scotland  has  been 
formed.   ChHstU  Kirk  •/*  the  Grene  was  reprinted 
by  Ramsay,  somewhat  mudonnzcil  in  the  ortho- 
graphy, abd  two  cantos  were  adcled  by  him,  ia 
which  he  attempts  to  carry  on  tliu  design.   Hence 
the  poem  of  King  James  is  uvuully  printed  in 
Ramsay's  works.   The  royal  bard  describes,  in  the 
first  canto,  a  rustic  dance,  and  afterwards  a  contenp 
tion  in  archery,  ending  in  an  affray.     Uamsay  re* 
laies  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  the  renewal  oC 
the  rural  sports,  with  the  humours  of  a  eountrf 
wedding.     Though   each  of  the  poets  describes 
the  manners  of  his  respective  age,  yet,  in  the 
whale  piece,  there  is  a  very  sufficient  uniforiaity ; 


•  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  produced  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Tytlor,  the  editor  acknow- 
ledges his  being  somewhat  of  a  srtptic  on  this 
poinu  Sir  David  Dalrymple  inclines  to  the  opi- 
nion  that  it  was  written  by  his  successor  Jumes 
the  Fiftti.  There  are  difficulties  attending  this 
«ti|>position  also.  But  on  the  subject  of  Scottish 
Hatiqui^ct,  the  editor  xi  m  \i>!W)mi^^««^  'i^^^W^* 
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a  strikinn^  proof  of  the  identity  of  character  in 
the  Scottish  peasantry  at  the  two  periods,  distant 
fVt>m  each  other  three  hundred  years.  It  is  an 
hotiourable  distinction  to  this  body  of  men,  that 
their  character  and  manners,  very  Uttk  embeliislH 
cd,  hare  been  foHud  to  be  susceptible  of  an  am  a* 
•in;^  and  interrstiup  specie*  of  poetry;  and  it 
must  appear  not  a  litde  curious,  that  the  singlo 
aatioa  of  modem  Europe,  which  possesses  an  ori- 
ginal rural  poetry,  should  have  n  ceived  the  mo- 
del followed  by  their  rustic  bards  fVom  the  mo> 
narch  ou  the  throne. 

The  two  additional  cantos  to  ChrUtu  Kirk  •/ 
the  Crene,  written  by  Ramsay,  though  objectiona- 
ble in  point  of  delicacy,  are  among  the  happiest 
of  his  productions.  His  chief  excellence,  indeed* 
lay  in  the  description  of  rural  characters,  inci* 
dniu,  and  scenery,  for  he  did  not  possess  any 
rery  high  powers  either  of  iniagfination  or  of  ub- 
derstanding.  lie  was  well  aci[uaiuted  with  the 
ptasaiitry  of  Scotland,  their  lives  and  opinions* 
The  subject  was,  in  a  groat  n^easure,  new ;  hi« 
talents  were  equal  to  the  subject ;  and  he  baa 
•hown  that  it  may  he  happily  adapletl  to  pastoral 
poetry.  In  his  Gentle  Shephrrd^  the  characters 
are  dt^uwatioBs  fhnu  natuie,  the  descriptive  parts 
are  ia  the  genuine  style  of  beautiful  simplicity, 
the  passions  and  afftrctiuns  of  rural  life  are  finely 
pourtrayed,  and  the  heart  is  pleasingly  interested 
in  the  hapfamsa  that  is  bestowed  on  innoeenea 
and  virtue.  Throughout  the  whole,  there  is  an 
air  of  reality  which  the  most  careless  reader  ean« 
not  tait  pereevve;  and,  in  fhct,  no  poem  ever, 
perhaps,  acquired  so  hi^  a  npiiution,  in  which 
truth  received  so  little  ciub<-lli«hmeiit  fVom  the 
imagination.  In  his  pastoml  songs,  and  in  his 
ttiral  tales,  Ramsay  appt-ars  to  lesi  advantage,  in- 
deed, but  still  with  oottsidemble  attraction.  The 
Story  of  the  Monk  and  the  MUlerU  Uifir,  though 
sonewhat  licet.tious,  may  rank  with  the  happiest 
productions  of  Prior  or  La  Fontaiue.  B\v\  vjYicfi 
Jb^  Mitemyu  s ui^^eecs  ftom  Iiiglier  lkf«,  anA.  a^isA  %X. 
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pure  Eng^lUh  eomposition,  he  i>  feeble  tnd  vbiii- 
terettin^,  au<l   seldom  even  reaches  medioerity*. 
Neither  are  his  'familiar   epistles   and  elegies  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  entitled  to  much  approbation.' 
Thouf^h  Ferg>u8son  had  higher  powers  of  imaginap 
tiou  tlian  Ramsay,  his  g;einus  was  not  of  the  high- 
est  order ;  nor  did  his  learning,  which  was  eoni^ 
derable,  improve  his  genius.     His  poems,  written 
in  pure  Englivh,  in  which  he  often  follows  elassl* 
eal  models,  though  superior  to  the  English  poemi 
of  Hamsny,  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  in 
those  composed  in  the  Scottish  dialect  he  is  often 
ver>'  successful.    He  was  in  general,  however,  less 
bappy  than  Ramsay  in  the  subjects  of  his  masew 
As  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  £din> 
burgh,  and  wrote  for  his  amusement  in  the  inter* 
vals  of  business  or  dissipation,  his  Scottish  poemi 
are  chiefly  founded  on  the  incidents  of  a  town 
life,    which,   though  ihey  are  susceptible  of  hu- 
mour, do  not  admit  of  those  delineations  of  sce- 
nery and  manners,   which  vivify  the  rural  poetry 
of  Ramsay,  and  which  so  agreeably  amuse  the 
fancy  and  interest  the  heart.    The  town^eclognet 
of  Fergusson,  if  we  may  so  denominate  them,  are, 
however,  faithful  to  nature,  and  often  disting^rii- 
ed  by  a  vtr)-  happy  vein  of  humour.     His  poenu 
entitled  The  Daft  Day*,  The  King'*  Birth-day  in 
Edinburgh,  Leith  Race*,  and  The  Hallow-fair,  will 
justify  this  character.     In  these,  particularly  in 
the  last,  he  imitated  Chri*ti*  Kirk  of  the  Grene,  as 
Ramsay  had  done  before  him.    His  Addre**  to  the 
Tron-Kirk  Bell  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  humour, 
which  Burns  has  scarcely    excelled.     In   appr^ 
eiating  the  g^enius  of  Fcigusson,  it  ought  to  be 
lecolltrcted,  that  his  poems  are  the  careless  efl\i> 
sioits  of  an  irregular,  though  amiable  young  man, 
who  wrote  for  the  periodical  paptrs  of  the  day, 
nnd  who  died  in  early  youth.     Had  his  life  been 
prolonged   under  happier  circumstances  of  for- 
tune, he  would  probably  have  risen  to  much  higher 

*  See  Tbt  Morning  Inuroiew,V.<^. 
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r^utation.  He  might  luire  excelled  in  mni 
poetry  ;  for  though  hit  professed  pastonds  on  the 
established  Sicilian  model,  are  stale  and  uiiinte- 
retting.  The  Fariner*a  Ingle*,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Scottish  pastoral,  is  the  happiest  of  all 
his  prodactions,  and  certainly  was  the  archetype 
of  the  Cotter**  Saturday  Night,  Fergusson,  and 
more  especially  Bums,  have  shown,  that  the  chi^ 
racter  and  manners  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland* 
of  the  present  times,  are  as  well  adapted  to  poe- 
try, as  in  the  days  of  Ramsay,  or  of  the  author  of 
ChriHi*  Kirk  of  the  Crene. 

The  humour  of  Bums  is  of  a  richer  vein  than 
tiMt  of  Ramsay  or  Fergusson,  both  of  whom,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  he  had  '*  fVequently  in  hij 
eye,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their 
flame,  than  to  servile  imitationf  .**  His  descrip- 
tive powers,  whether  the  objects  on  which  they 
are  employed  be  comic  or  serious,  animate  or  in* 
animate,  are  of  the  highest  order.  A  superiority 
of  this  kind,  is  essential  to  every  species  of  poott- 
eal  excellence.  In  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  his 
-plan  seems  to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  contentment  on 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  by  showing  that  their 
■uperiors  are  neither  much  better  nor  happier 
than  themselves ;  and  this  he  choses  to  execute 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  dogs.  He 
introduces  this  dialogue  by  an  account  of  the 
persona  and  characters  of  the  speakers.  The  flrst» 
whom  he  has  named  Ccetar^  is  a  dog  of  condition : 

**  His  locked,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar, 
Show*d  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar.** 

High-bred  though  he  is,  he  is,  however,  fUll  of 
•oudesccnsioQ. 

*^  At  kirk  or  maridet,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  uwted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 

*  The  farmer*»  fire-side. 
t  Sec  Appenduc  t9  i>9cmt. 
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But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 

And  HroanH  on  ftant*  an'  hill^ckt  xoP  hitnJ* 

The  other,  LuMk,  is  a  **  plouj^raan's  eoUie,*'  lilt 
t  cur  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  uadertttnidiBf  • 

"  His  honest,  sonsie,  h«ws*nt  faee. 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towsie  baek 
Weel  clad  wi*  coat  o'  glossy  black  ; 
HU  gawcie  tait^  wV  upivnrtt  curly 
Hung  o'er  hit  hurtHes  wc*  a  swirU^ 

Nerer  were  tram  dog*  so  exquisitely  delineated. 
Their  gambols  befbre  they  sit  down  to  moralise, 
are  described  with  an  equal  degree  of  happiness ; 
and  through  the  whole  dialogue,  the  character,  as 
well  as  the  different  condition  of  the  two  spea> 
kers,  is  kept  in  view.  The  speech  of  LuafA,  in 
which  he  enumerates  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  merriment  0P 
ihe  first  day  of  the  year. 

**  That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
The}'  bar  the  door  on  fhisty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi*  mantUng  ream. 
And  8hi>ds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntiu  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi*  right  gaid  will ; 
The  canty  auld  folks  crackin  crouse. 
The  young  anes  rantin  thro*  the  house— 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fkin  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  bar  kit  tpV  them." 

Of  all  the  animals  who  have  moralized  on  hu- 
man affkirs  since  the  days  of  ^sop,  the  dog  seems 
best  entitled  to  this  privilege,  as  well  fVoin  his  su- 
perior sagacity,  as  horn  his  being  more  than  any 
other  the  ftiend  and  associate  of  man.  The  dogs 
af  Bums,  excepting  in  their  talent  for  moralizing, 
«re  downrif^t  dogs ;  and  not  Uke  Uk^  korses  of 
Swiit,  ©r  th»  Hind  and  Panther  ot  litT^jsu,  loKti 
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la  the  sliape  of  brutei.  It  is  this  circumstance  - 
that  heightens  the  humour  of  the  dialogue.  The 
<*  twa  dogs"  are  constantly  kept  before  our  eyes, 
uul  the  contrast  between  their  form  and  charae- 
ter  as  dogs,  and  the  sagacity  of  their  eonrersatioa, 
heightens  the  humour,  and  deejiens  the  impres- 
sion of  the  poet^s  satire.  Though,  in  this  poem, 
the  ehief  ezeellenee  may  be  considered  as  hu- 
mour, yet  great  talents  arc  displayed  in  its  com- 
position ;  the  happiest  powers  of  description,  and 
the  deepest  insight  into  the  human  heart*.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  humour  of  Bums  ap- 
pears in  so  simple  a  form.  The  liveliness  of  his 
sensibility  frequently  impels  him  to  introduce  into 
iulu'eeta  of  humour,  emotions  of  tenderness  or  of 
pity,  and,  where  occasion  admits,  he  is  sometimes 
carried  on  to  exert  the  hig^r  powers  of  imaginar 
tion.  In  such  instances  he  leaves  the  society  of 
Ramsay  and  of  Ferg^sson,  and  associates  himself 
with  the  masters  of  Rng^h  poetry,  whose  lan- 
8;uage  he  firequently  assumes. 

Of  the  union  of  tenderness  and  humour,  exam- 
ples may  be  Ibund  in  the  Death  and  Dying  Word* 
(^  poor  Mailtie^  in  the  Auld  Farmer**  New-remr*» 
MonUng  Salutation  to  hie  Mare  Maggie^  and  ia 
many  of  his  other  poems.     The  praise  of  whisky 

*  When  this  poem  first  appeared,  it  was  thought 
by  some  very  surprising,  that  a  peasant,  who  bad 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  associating  even  with 
a  simple  gentleman,  should  have  been  able  to 
pourtray  the  char^ter  of  high-life  with  such 
accuracy.  And  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had 
probably  been  at  the  races  of  Ayr,  where  nobility 
as  well  as  gen^y  are  to  be  seen,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  raee-ground  had  been  the  field  of  his  oIh 
serration.  This  was  sagacious  enough— but  it  did 
not  require  such  instruction  to  iulbrm  Bums, 
that  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
high  and  the  low ;  and  a  genius  which  eompre» 
hends  the  human  mind,  easily  compT^kenAs^  ^QsA 
micideatal  vamties  jntroduMd  Vf  «vaa^is» 
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it  a  fkrourite  subject  with  Bums.  To  this  he  dA' 
dicates  his  poem  of  Scotch  Drink*»  After  men* 
lioning  its  cheering  influence  in  a  variety  of  nto- 
•tions,  he  describes,  with  singular  liveliness  and 
power  of  fancy,  its  stimulating  effects  on  the 
Wacksmith  working  at  his  forge. 

'^  Nae  mercy,  then,  for  urn  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owre-hip,  wi'  sturdy  wheels 

The  strong  fore-hammer| 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  and  reel 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour.*' 

6n  another  occasiont,  chusing  to  exalt  whislqr 
above  wine,  he  introduces  a  comparison  between 
the  natives  of  more  genial  dimes,  to  whom  the 
vine  furnishes  their  beverage,  and  his  own  cou» 
trymen,  who  drink  the  spirit  of  malt.  The  de^ 
scription  of  the  Scotsman  is  humorous. 

^  But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  his  hil], 
Glap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gillt, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An'  there's  the  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow." 

Here  the  notion  of  danger  rouses  the  imaginl^ 
tion  of  the  poet.     He  goes  on  thus : 

*'  Nae  cauld,  fkint-hearted  doublings  tease  him| 
Death  comes— wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's,. . 
JFIis  latest  draught  o'  breathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas." 

*  See  Pt>em*» 

t  The  AuthorU  earneH  Cry  and  Prayer  to  tf^ 
Sflotch  Hefiresentdtiva  in  Pvrliamem* 
t  Of  wjkisky. 
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Again,  however,  he  sinks  into  humour,  and  con- 
cludes the  poem  with  the  following  most  laugha- 
ble, but  most  irreverent  apostrophe. 

**  Scotland,  my  auM,  respected  mither ! 
Tho^  whiles  y«  moistify  your  leather, 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o*  heather, 

Ye  tine  your  dam  ; 
Freedom  and  tchUky  g^ig  thegither, 

Tak  aflf  four  dram !" 

Of  this  union  of  humour  with  the  higher  po%f> 
ers  of  imaginaUon,  instances  may  be  found  in  tlie 
poem  entitled  Death  and  Dr,  Hornkook,  and  iu 
almost  every  stanza  of  the  Addrett  to  the  Deil^ 
one  of  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  Afier  re- 
proaehiiig  this  terrible  being  with  all  his  **  do- 
ing^^'  and  misdeeds,  in  the  course  of  whieh  he 
passes  through  a  series  of  Scottish  superstitions, 
and  rises  at  times  into  a  high  strain  of  poetry,  he 
concludes  this  address,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  great 
Ikmiliarity,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  app^ 
bensiou,  in  the  following  words. 

**  But,  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Niekie-ben  ! 
O  wad  ye  tide  a  thought  an*  men* ! 
Ye  aihlins  might— i  dinna  keta— 

Still  hae  a  stake— 
I*im  wae  to  tlunk  upo'  yon  den 

£v*n  for  your  nke !" 

'  Hanour  and  tenderness  are  here  so  1aa]^y  i» 
terouaed,  tftai  it  i*  ioipossible  to  say  whkk  pn* 
poadentet. 

Ferguson  wrote  a  dialogne  between  the  Cttut^ 
wcy  and  the  PlainHmeo*  of  Edkiburgh.  This 
probably  suggcated  to  Bum  hb  diatogae  between 
the  Ohl  aad  the  New  Bridge  over  the  river  Ayrf. 
The  uatve  of  auth  tuhleeU  re«|uiret  that  th»f 

I' 

•  TheinideUe  of  the  «frtte,  tuod  thB  lid^twr^l^ 
t  TA^  Brigt  of  Ayr. 

i  % 
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shall  be  treated  humorously,  and  Ferg^saoxi  has 
attempted  nothing  beyond  this.  I'hough  the 
Cautetoay  and  the  Platnatones  talk  together,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  personify  the  speakers.  A 
"  cadie*"  heard  the  conversation,  and  reported  it 
to  the  poet. 

In  the  diak>gfue  between  the  "  Brigs  of  Ayr^ 
Bums  himself  is  the  auditor,  and  the  time  and 
occasion  on  uhich  it  occurred,  is  related  with 
great  circumstantiality.  The  poet,  **  pressed  by 
care,"  or  "  inspired  by  wliim,"  had  left  his  bed, 
in  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  wandered  out  alone,  in 
the  darkness  and  solitude  of  a  winter  night,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  stillness  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  rushing  sound  of  the  in* 
flux  of  the  tide.  It  was  after  midnight.  The 
dungeonK^lockt  had  struck  two,  and  the  sound 
had  been  repeated  by  Wallace-Towert.  All  else 
-was  hushed.     The  moon  shone  brightly,  and 

"  The  chilly  fVost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept  gently-erusting  o'er  the  glittering  stream." 

In  this  situation,  the  listening  bard  hears  the 
"  clanging  sugh"  of  wings  moving  through  the 
air,  and  speedily  he  perceives  two  beings,  reared, 
the  one  on  the  Old,  the  other  on  the  New  Bridge, 
whose  form  and  attire  he  describes,  ai.d  whose 
•onversation  with  each  other  he  n hearses.  These 
genii  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the.  respective 
edifices  over  which  they  preside,  and  afterwards, 
•s  is  usual  bi-tweeii  the  old  and  young,  compare 
modem  characters  and  manners  with  those  of  past 
times.  They  differ,  as  may  be  expected,  and 
taunt  and  scold  each  other  in  broad  Scotch.  This 
•onversation,  which  is  certainly  humorous,  may 
be  MmsideKd  as  the  proper  business  of  the  poem. 
As  the  debate  nins  hi|^,  and  threatens  serious 
c<niaeqa€ai«e>,  all  at  once  it  is  int^crrupted  by  a 
Miew  scene  of  wonders. 

•  A  messenger. 
t  The  two  ateeplea  of  A^yr. 
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all  before  tlieir  fight 


A  fairy  train  appeared  iii  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittf ring  stream  they  featly  danced  ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced  7 
They  footed  o^er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infiuit  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  foet ; 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung, 
And  soulHinnobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung/^ 


**  The  Grenius  of  the  Stream  in  fVont  appear^ 
A  venerable  chief,  advanced  in  years  ; 
His  hoar>'  head  with  water-lilies  crowned. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound.'* 

Next  follow  a  number  of  other  allegorical  B^ 
ing^,  among  whom  are  the  four  Seasons,  Rur^ 
Joy,  Plenty,  Hospitality,  and  Courage; 

**  Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair: 
Learning  and  Worth  iiL  equal  measures  trode, 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode : 
Last,  white>robed  Peace,  crowned  with  a  haze(> 

wreath. 
To  custic  Ag^culture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instrument  of  Death ; 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kind* 

ling  wrath." 

»  This  poem,  irregular  and  imperfect  as  it  is, 
displays  various  and  powerful  tulents,  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  Bums.  In  parti- 
cular, it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  his  being 
carried  beyond  his  original  purpose  by  the  powers 
of  iniagiuatioiu 

In   Fergusson's    poem,    the    Plainstone*    and 
Caufcroay  contrast  the  clmracters  of  the  different 
persons  who  walked  upon  them.    Bums  yttobaUl^ 
conceived  that,  by  a  dialogue  'bclvr^^eiv  >2iDt,e  OW 
aud  Nvw  BrUjgc,  he  might  i\>na  a  \i\HBk0t«xv,%  ^Ailfe!' 
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trait  bet  wocn  ancient  antl  modem  manners  in  the 
tuu'n  of  A}r.  Such  a  dialogue  couU  onljr  be  sup- 
powd  ttf  pass  in  the  ittilUiess  of  night,  ami  tUs 
led  our  poet  into  a  description  of  a  nudnigfct 
scene,  which  excited,  in  a  hi^  deg;ree,  the  powen 
of  his  utnagination.  During  the  whole  diidogue 
the  scenery  is  present  to  his  fancy,  and  at  length 
it  suggests  to  him  a  fairy  dance  of  aerial  being*, 
under  the  beams  of  the  moon,  by  which  -  the 
wrath  of  the  genii  of  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  is  ap- 
peased. 

Incongruous  as  the  diiTerent  parts  of  this  p6em 
are,  it  is  not  an  incongruity  that  displeases,  and 
we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  poet  did  not  be- 
stow a  little  pains  in  making  tlie  figure*  more 
correct,  and  in  smoothing  the  versification. 

The  epistles  of  Bums,  in  which  may  be  in* 
eluded  his  Detiiration  to  G.  U.y  esq,  discover,  like 
his  other  writings,  the  powen  of  a  superior  un> 
derstanding.  They  display  deep  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  a  gay  and  happy  strain  of  reflection, 
great  independence  of  sentiment,  and  generosity 
of  heart.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  his  Holy 
Fair,  and  in  some  of  his  other  poems,  his  humour 
degenerates  into  personal  satire,  and  Uiat  it  is  not 
sufficiently  guarded  in  other  respects.  The  Hal- 
Itnveen  of  Bums  is  firee  from  every  objection  of 
this  sort.  It  is  interesting  not  merely  fh>m  its 
humorous  description  of  manners,  but  as  it  re- 
cords the  spells  and  charms  used  on  the  ceh  bra- 
tion  of  a  festival,  now  even  in  Scotland  fuUiug 
into  neglect,  but  which  was  once  observed  over 
the  greater  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland*.  These 
ekarms  are  supposed  to  afibrd  an  insight  into  f  u. 
turit}',  especially  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  the 
most  interesting  event  of  rural  life.  In  the  Hal- 
loween, a  female,  in  performing  one  of  the  spells, 
has  occasion  to  go  out  by  moon-light,  to  dip  her 
ahift-ileeve  into  a  stiream  running  towards  the 

*  lu   Ireland  it  is  stiW  cttV<:\)iik*«xdl.     ix  v»  iMi^ 
701(6  in  disuse  in  Waleu 
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S0Uth*,  It  was  not  neceitarf  for  Bums  to  g^ve 
•  descriptioD  of  this  streanu  But  it  was  the  cha- 
imcter  of  bis  ardent  uuikI,  to  pour  forth  not  mt- re- 
ly what  the  occasion  required,  but  what  it  admit- 
ted t  and  the  temptation  to  describe  so  beautiful 
a  natural  object  by  moon-ligffat,  was  not  to  be  re- 
Attfld- 

"  Whyles  owre  a  Unn  the  bumie  pkiy» 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpPt ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 
Whyles  glittered  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi*  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Beneath  the  spreading  hazle, 

Unseen  that  nigfat.** 

Those  who  understand  the  Scottish  dialect  will 
allow  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instances  of 
description,  which  the  records  of  poetry  affonL 
Though  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  may  be 
compared,  in  point  of  excellence,  with  Thomson's 
description  of  a  river  swollen  by  die  rains  of  win- 
ter, bursting  through  the  streights  that  confine  its 
torrent,  **  boiling,  wheeling,  foaming,  and  thun- 
dering aiongt*" 

In  pastoral,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  ru- 
ral poetry,  of  a  serious  itature,  Bums  excelled 
equally  as  in  that  of  a  humorous  kind,  and  using 
Jess  of  the  Scottish  dialect  in  his  serious  i>oenis, 
he  becomes  more  generally  intt-Uigible.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  the  Addreti  t«  a  Moute 
wAoM  ne*t  tea*  turneil  up  rcith  the  pl9Ugh\y  should 
be  considered  as  serious  or  comic  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  poem  is  one  of  the  happiest,  and  most 
finished  of  his  productions.  If  we  smile  at  the 
*^  bickering  brattle"  of  this  little  flying  animal,  it 
id  a  smile  of  tenderness  aiwl  pity.  The  descriptive 

•  See  FoetM,        t  Se«  Tbomwm'^  Hiwtcr, 
/  See  Foem^, 
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part  is  admirable ;  the  niorul  reflections  beautifuli 
aud  arising  directly  out  of  the  occaaion ;  and  in 
the  voiiclusiou,  there  is  a  deep  melancholy,  a  •enr 
tiiiient  of  doubt  aiid  dread,  that  rises  to  the  salh 
liiue.  The  Address  to  a  Mountain  DaUy^  turned 
down  viith  the  plough*^  is  a  poi-m  of  the  same  na* 
ture,  though  somevhat  inferior  in  point  of  origfri 
nality,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  produced.  To 
extract  out  of  incidents  so  common,  and  ateming^ 
ly  so  trivial  as  these,  so  fine  a  train  of  sentiment 
and  imagery,  is  the  surest  proof,  as  well  as  the 
most  brilliant  triumph,  of  original  genius.  Tht 
Visiony  in  two  cantos,  from  \i  hich  a  beautiAiI  ex 
tract  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  97th  num- 
ber of  the  Lounger y  is  a  poem  of  great  and  vari- 
ous vxccllenee.  The  opening,  in  which  the  poet 
describes  his  own  state  of  mind,  retiring  in  the 
evening,  wearied  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  to 
moralize  on  his  conduct  aud  prospects,  is  truly 
interesting.  The  chamber,  if  we  may  so  term  i^ 
in  which  he  sits  down  to  muse,  is  an  exquiiito 
painting. 

•*  There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek 
I  sat  and  ey^d  the  spewing  reek. 
That  filled,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smcek. 

The  auld,  clay  biggin ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rations  squeak 

About  the  riggin." 

To  reconcile  to  our  imagination,  the  entrance 
of  an  aerial  being  into  a  mansion  of  this  kind,  re- 
quired the  powers  of  Bums— he,  however,  sue- 
eeeds.  Coila  enters,  and  her  countt-iuiuce,  atti- 
tude, and  dress,  unlike  those  of  other  spiritual 
beings,  are  distinctly  pourtraj-ed.  To  the  paint- 
ing on  her  mantle,  on  which  is  depicted  th«.-  most 
striking  scenery,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished 
characters,  of  his  native  country,  some  exceptions 
may  be  made.     The  mantle  of  Coila,  like  xw.  cup 

•  iS^  i'ocwt* 
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•f  Thyrsis*,  and  tlie  shield  of  Achillet,  u  too 
much  crowded  with  figures,  and  some  of  the  ob> 
jects  represented  upon  it,  are  scarcely  adniissible 
according  to  the  principles  of  dt-sig^.  The  gene- 
rous temperament  of  Bums,  It  d  him  into  these 
exuberances.  In  his  second  edition  he  enlarged 
the  number  uf  figures  originally  introduced,  that 
he  might  include  objects  to  which  he  was  attach- 
ed by  sentiments  of  affection,  gratitude,  or  patri- 
otism. The  second  dttan  or  canto  of  this  poem, 
in  which  Coila  describes  her  own  nature  and  oc- 
cupations, particularly  her  superintendance  of  his 
infant  g^>nius,  and  in  which  she  reconciles  him  to 
the  character  of  a  bard,  is  an  elevated  and  solemn 
strain  of  poetry,  ranking  in  all  respects,  except- 
ing the  luurmony  of  numbers,  with  the  higher  pro- 
ductions of  the  Bnglish  muse.  The  concluding 
stanza,  compared  with  that  already  quoted,  will 
•bow  to  what  a  height  Bums  rises  in  this  poem^ 
from  the  point  at  which  he  set  out. 

**  And  wear  thou  thir—Ae  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  hoUy  round  my  head  ; 
The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red, 

Did  rustling  pla)  ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away.*' 

In  various  poems.  Bums  has  exhibited  the  pio^ 
ture  of  a  mind  under  the  deep  impressions  of  real 
sorrow.  The  Lament,  the  Ode  t»  Ruin,  Detpon- 
denry,  and  If^inter,  a  dirge,  are  of  this  character. 
In  the  first  of  these  poems,  the  eighth  stanza, 
which  describes  a  sleepless  night  fkrom  anguish  of 
osind,  is  particularly  striking.  Bums  often  in- 
dulged in  those  melancholy  views  of  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man,  which  are  so  eongoual  to 
the  temperament  of  sensibility.  The  poem  euti- 
tkid,  Man  wot  made  u  Ifai/rn,  aflbrds  an  instance 
of  thu  kind,  and  the  Wintet  Jlight\^  is  of.th^ 

••  ■  I     I  ■  ■— ^^"^^ 

'^  See  the  lint  IdyUium  of  Tbg^uenX^QCk 

*f  See  P9em*, 
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aainc  do&criptlon.  This  last  is  hif^hly  chanietens> 
tic,  both  of  the  temper  of  mind,  and  of  the  coiidi> 
tioii  of  Burns.  It  begins  with  a  des«riptioii  of  a 
drtradftil  storm  on  a  night  in  winter.  The  poet 
represents  himself  as  lying  in  bed,  and  listening 
to  its  bowling.  In  this  situation  he  naturally 
tanis  his  thoughts  to  the  ourie*  rattle^  and  the 
/i%t  theep,  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the 
tempest.  Having  lamented  their  fate,  he  proeeeds 
in  the  following  manner. 

**  Ilk  happing  bird— wee,  helpless  thing ! 
That,  in  the  m<*rry  months  o*  'pring, 
Dt  lighted  mc  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  tliee  ? 
"Wliare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wiag, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  Y" 

Other  reflections  of  the  same  nature  occur  !• 
his  mind ;  and,  as  the  midnight  moon,  **  mufllctf 
with  clouds,''  casts  her  dreary  light  on  his  win- 
dow, thoughts  of  a  darker  and  more  melancholy 
nature  crowd  upon  him.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
he  hears  a  voice  pouring  through  the  gloom  a  so- 
lemn and  plaintive  strain  of  reflection.  The 
mourner  compares  the  Airy  of  the  elements  with 
that  of  man  to  his  brother  man,  and  finds  thQ 
former  light  in  the  balance. 

**  See  ttem  Oppression's  iron  grip, 
Or  mad  Ambition's  g^ry  haiid, 
Bending,  like  blood-hounds  firom  the  slip^ 
■  Woe,  want,  and  murder,  o'er  the  laud.'*— 

He  pvrsvei  this  train  of  reflection  through  * 
variety  c^  partieulan,  in  the  course  of  which,  he 
ivtxvdiieei  the  ft^lowing  animated  apostrophe. 

*  Otirto,  ooMying.  Ourie  cattle,  cattle  that 
am  nnhoased  all  winter. 
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'^  O  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 

Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselvci  create, 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 

Whom  fVienda  and  fortuwe  quite  disown! 
IU««itiffyM  keen  Nature's  clamorous  call. 

Stretch^  on  his  straw  he  lays  him  down  tt 
sleep, 
While  thro*  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 

Chill   o*er   his   slumbers,   pile*   the    driftf 
heap !» 

The  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs  through 
this  poem  is  noble,  though  the  execution  is  unr 
equal,  and  the  versification  is  defective. 

Among  the  serious  poems  of  Bums,  The  Cat' 
ter*»  Saturday  Night  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
first  rank.  The  Farmer^*  Ingle  of  Fergusson  evi- 
dently suggested  the  plan  of  this  poem,  as  has  ak 
ready  been  mentioned ;  but,  after  the  plan  was 
formed.  Bums  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  power* 
for  the  execution.  Fergusson's  poem  is  certainly 
very  beautiful.  It  has  all  the  charms  which  de- 
pend on  rural  characters  and  manners  happily 
pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  under  circumstance* 
highly  grateful  to  the  imagination.  The  Far' 
mer*9  Ingle  begins  with  describing  the  return  of 
ovening.  The  toils  of  the  day  are  orer,  and  the 
Airmer  retire*  to  his  oomfortable  fire-side.  The 
reception  which  he  and  his  men-servants  receive 
fh>m  the  careful  house-wife,  is  pleasingly  de«> 
eribed.  After  their  supper  is  over,  they  begin  to 
talk  tm  the  rural  events  of  the  day. 

^  'Bout  kirk  and  market  eke  their  talcs  gae  od, 
How  Jack  woo'd  Jenny  here  to  be  his  bride ; 

And  there  how  Marion^  for  a  bastart  son, 
Upo'  the  eutty-stool  was  furced  to  ride. 

The  waefu*  scauld  o'  our  Mess  John  to  bide." 

The  *'  gudame''  is  next  introduced  as  forming 
a  eirde  round  the  fire,  in  the  nudst  of  Viex  \5C^\)Am% 
^bUdnfa,  and  while  the  tpini  firom  thft  tw^  vb^ 
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the  «pind)e  pbri  on  her  **  mnet  \m^**  alhe  it  rc% 
ktiB^  to  the  TOtni;  one*,  tales  of 
ghoflU.     The  |M»cc  exclaims, 


"  O  oMck  oa  this,  1117 frinids!  hot  rather 
Te  in  lifers  brawest  spriag  wi^  reason  dear, 

Wi*  trihl  our  idle  fancies  a*  retam. 

And  dian  oar  dolefa*  days  wi*  hairaly  ftar ; 

The  minds  aye  eradlett  when  the  grwot  is  ■car.* 


In  the  mean  time  the  farmer,  wearied  with  the 
lhti|;aes  of  the  day,  stn-tches  hunself  at  length  an 
the  Kttle^  a  sort  of  rustic  coach  which  extends  oa 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  the  cat  and  honsfrdog 
leap  upon  it  to  receire  hu  caresses.  Here,  rest* 
ing  at  his  ease,  he  gires  his  directions  to  his  men- 
•errants  fbr  the  succeedini^  day.  The  boose>wife 
follows  his  example,  and  gives  her  orders  to  the 
maidens.  By  degrees  the  oil  in  the  cruise  begins 
to  fail ;  the  fire  rans  low ;  sleep  steals  on  dds 
rustic  group ;  and  they  move  oflT  to  enjoy  their 
peaceful  slumbers.  The  poet  concludes  by  be- 
stowing his  blessing  on  the  **  husbandman  and  all 
his  tribe.'' 

This  is  an  original  and  truly  interesting  pasto* 
ml.  It  possesses  every  thing  required  in  this 
species  of  composition.  We  mi^t  have  perhaps 
said,  every  thing  that  it  admits,  had  not  Bumi 
written  his  CetterU  Saturday  Night, 

The  cottager,  returning  fVom  his  labours,  has 
BO  servants  to  accompany  him,  to  partake  of  his 
Ikre,  or  to  receive  his  instructions.  The  circle 
which  be  joins,  is  composed  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren  only ;  and,  if  it  limits  of  less  variety,  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  fbr  re]H%sentiug  scenes  that 
more  strongly  interest  the  affections.  The  younger 
ohildren  running  to  meet  him,  and  clambering 
round  his  knee  \  the  elder,  returning  ftt)m  their 
weekly  labours  with  the  neighbouring  farmers,  du- 
tlAilly  depositing  their  little  gains  with  their  pa- 
rents, and  receiving  thinr  fathicT's  \Aessm^  and  in- 
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tfy,  their  eWert  daaghter,  "  woman  froMrn  ;'*  are 
^rcamstancefl  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  which 
are  most  happily  delineated  :  and,  aftiT  their  fVu« 
gal  sapper,  the  representation  of  these  humble 
eoctagvn  forming  a  wider  circle  round  their 
beardi,  and  uniting  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  a 
pictare  the  most  deeply  affecting  of  any  which 
tiK  rural  nuse  has  ever  presented  to  the  view. 
Bums  was  admirably  adapted  to  this  delineation. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  was  of  the  tempera- 
■tent  of  devotion,  and  the  ^wers  of  memory  co- 
operated, in  this  instance,  with  the  sensibility  of 
kis  heart,  and  the  fervour  of  his  imagination*. 
The  Cotter'*  Saturday  Night  is  tender  and  moral, 
H  is  solemn  and  devotional,  and  rises  at  length 
into  a  strain  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  which 
■Mdem  poetry  has  not  surpassed.  The  noble  sen- 
timents of  patriotism  with  which  it  concludes,  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  no  age  or 
•ountry  have  the  pastoral  mnses  bn^athcd  such 
elevated  accents,  if  the  Metsiah  of  Pope  be  ex- 
eepted,  which  is  indeed  a  pastoral  in  form  only. 
It  is  to  be  regrvtted,  that  Bums  did  not  employ 
his  genius  on  other  subjects  of  the  same  nature, 
which  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  would  have  amply  supplied.  Such 
poetry  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of 
pleasure  which  it  bestows ;  it  sinks  deeply  into 
the  heart,  and  is  calculated,  far  beyond  any  other 
human  means,  for  giving  permanence  to  the 
scenes  and  the  characters  it  so  exquisitely  de- 
■eribett. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer 
a  fow  obsenraticwis  on  the  lyric  productions  of 
Bams.  His  compositions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
•ongs,  generally  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  al- 
>m.jM  after  the  model  of  the  Scottish  songs,  on 
the  general  character  and  moral  influence  of 
^■i^i— ^—  ■  — ^— ^ 

•  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Cotter  wai 
Sams*  Ikfher.     Set  p,  57. 

f  See  AppeuOix,  N;  II.  Kate  D. 
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which,  some  observations  have  already  been  of! 
fend*.  We  may  hazard  a  few  more  pardeufayr 
remarks. 

Of  the  historic  or  heroic  ballads  of  Seotland,  it 
is  uniiecessar)  to  speak.  Bums  has  no  where  im^ 
tated  them,  a  eircuiustauce  to  be  reg^tted,  sinee^ 
in  this  si>ecies  of  co.npositioii,  fVom  its  admitting 
the  mon-  tt-rriblf,  as  well  as  the  softer  graces  ci 
pottr>',  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  have  ex- 
celled. The  Scottish  suiigs  which  served  as  a  nu^ 
del  to  Burns,  are  almost  n^ithuut  exception  pasto> 
ral,  or  rather  rural.  Such  of  them  as  are  comie, 
fktrquentiy  treat  of  a  rustic  courtship,  or  a  coun- 
try wedding ;  or  they  describe  the  diflferences  of 
opinion  which  arise  in  married  life.  Bums  has 
imitated  tliis  species,  and  surpassed  his  models. 
The  song  beginning,  *'  Husband,  husband,  cease 
your  strifef  ,'*  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  ob> 
servationt.  His  other  cumic  songs  are  of  equal 
merit.  In  the  rural  soiigs  of  Scotland,  whediei^ 
humorous  or  tender,  the  sintimeiits  are  g^iven  to 
particular  characters,  and,  very  generally,  the  in- 
cidents are  referred  to  particular  scenery,  llua 
last  circumstance  may  be  considered  as  the  di^ 
ting^ishing  feature  of  the  Scottish  song^,  and  oa 
it  a  considerable  part  of  their  attraction  depends* 
On  all  occasions,  the  sentiments,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, are  delivered  in  the  character  of  the  person 
principally  interested.     If  love  be  described,  it  is 


•  See  ^.10,  11,  13. 

+  See  Correspondence  with  Mr,  Thornton^  K9, 
XLIX. 

i  The  dialogues  between  husbands  and  their 
wives  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  Scottish 
songs,  are  almost  all  ludicrous  and  satirical,  and 
in  tiiese  contests  the  lady  is  generally  victorious* 
From  the  collections  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  we  dud 
that  the  comic  muse  of  Scotland  delighted  in 
such  representations  from  very  early  times,  in 
ber  rude  draiaAtic  effvrtS}  as  well  as  in  her  rustae 
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BOt  as  it  is  observed,  but  as  it  is  felt ;  and  tbe 
passion  is  delineated  under  a  particular  aspect. 
Neither  is  it  the  fiercer  impulses  of  desire  that 
are  expressed,  as  in  the  celebrated  ode  of  Sappho, 
the  model  of  so  many  modem  song^ ;  bat  those 
gentler  emotions  of  tenderness  and  affection, 
which  do  not  entirely  absorb  the  lover,  but  per- 
nut  him  to  associate  his  emotions  ^rith  the  charmc 
of  fxttrmnl  nature,  and  Ikv  athe  the  accents  of  pu- 
rity and  iiniocence,  as  well  as  of  love.  In  ihe^e 
respects  the  love-songs  of  Scotland  are  honourabif 
distinguished  from  the  most  admired  classical  com* 
positions  of  the  same  kind ;  and  by  such  associa- 
tions a  variety,  as  well  ast  liveliness,  is  g^ven  to 
the  representation  of  this  passiou,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
perhaps  of  any  other  nation.  Many  of  the  love* 
•oni^  of  Scotland  describe  scenes  of  rural  court- 
ship ;  many  may  be  considered  as  invocatiuni 
fVom  lovers  to  their  mistressi  s.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a  degree  of  interest  and  reality  is  given  to 
the  sentiments,  by  the  i()ot  destined  to  these  hap- 
py interviews  Jbeing  particnlariztd.  The  lover* 
perhaps  meet  at  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair^  or  on 
the  Banks  tf  Etrick ;  the  nymphs  are  invoked  to 
wander  among  the  wilds  of  Rosiin^  or  the  toooUt 
^  Invemuiy.  Nor  is  the  spot  merely  pointed 
out ;  the  scenery  is  often  described  as  well  as  the 
•haracters,  so  as  to  present  a  complete  picture  te 
the  Ikncy*.     Thus  the  maxim  of  Horace,  ut  piO' 

■  '  r      ' 

*  One  or  two  examples  may  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation. A  Scottish  song,  written  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  begins  thus  : 

*  On  Etrick  banks,  on  a  saramer*s  night. 

At  gloaming,  when  the  sheep  drove  hamtf, 
I  met  my  lassie,  braw  and  tight. 
Come  wading  barefoot  a*  her  lane : 

^y  heart  grew  light,  I  raxi,  I  fVan^ 
A^  Mfraa  aboat  lier  lily  neck. 
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tura  poesit,  is  faithfully  observed  by  these  mstie 
bardi,  who  are  glided  by  the  same  iiupulte  of 


Aud  kiii'd  and  clasped  there  fu*  lany, 
"My  words  they  were  na  mony  feck*.** 

The  lover,  who  is  a  Highlander,  goes  on  to  «•» 
late  the  lanjpuagf  he  employed  with  this  Lowland 
maid  to  win  her  hi'art,  and  to  persuade  her  to  flf 
with  him  to  the  H inland  hills,  there  to  share  his 
fortune.  The  sentiments  are  in  themselves  beao* 
tiful.  But  we  feel  them  with  double  Ibree^ 
while  we  eoneei>-e  that  they  were  addressed  bf  • 
kiver  to  his  mistress,  whom  he  met  all  alone,  oa 
a  summer's  evening,  by  the  banks  of  a  beautiAU 
stn  am,  which  some  of  us  have  actually  seen,  aad 
which  all  of  us  can  paint  to  our  imaginatMa.  Let 
us  take  anfMher  example.  It  is  now  a  nymph  thi| 
«peaks.     Ui.ar  how  she  expresses  herself, 

'^  How  blythe  each  mom  was  I  to  see 

My  swain  come  o'er  the  hill ! 
He  skipt  the  bum,  aud  flew  to  m% 

I  met  him  with  gude  will.'* 

Here  is  another  picture  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
nature.  We  see  a  shepherdess  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  watching  her  lover  as  he  descends 
the  opposite  kiU.  He  bounds  lightly  along ;  ha 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer ;  he  leaps  the  hrooici 
and  flics  into  her  arms.  In  the  rt'colkction  of 
these  eircumstanees,  the  surrounding  scenery  be- 
comes endeared  to  the  fair  mounter,  aud  she 
bursts  into  the  following  exclamation. 

**  O  the  broom,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom. 
The  broom  of  the  Cowden-lBLiiowus  1 

I  wish  I  were  with  my  dear  swain, 
With  his  pipe  and  my  ewes.' 


»» 


•  Na  mooy/tfcfc— nqfc  ^«n  ^»«»?f. 
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TUre  and  sentibiiity  which  influenced  the  father 
of  epic  poetiT",  on  whose  example  the  precept  of 
the  Roman  poet  was  perhaps  founded.  By  thi« 
means,  the  imag^iuation  is  employed  to  interest  the 
Awlin^t  When  we  do  not  conceive  distinctly,  we 
do  not  sympathize  deeply  in  any  human  affee- 
tion;  and  we  conceive  nothing  in  the  abstract. 
Abstraction,  so  aseful  in  morals,  and  so  essential 
in  science,  must  be  abandoned  when  the  heart  is 
to  be  subdued  by  the  powers  of  poetry  or  of  elo- 
quence. The  bards  of  a  rudtr  condition  of  society, 
paint  individual  objects ;  and  hence,  among  othev 
causes,  the  easy  access  they  obtain  to  the  hearik 
Generalizatiim  is  the  vice  of  poets  whose  learns 
ang  overpowers  their  genius  ;  of  poets  of  a  refined 
•ud  scientific  age. 

The  dramatic  style  which  prevails  so  much  in 
the  Scottish  songs,  while  it  contributes  greatly  to 
the  interest  they  excite,  also  shows  that  they  have 
originated  among  a  people  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
•ociety.  Where  this  form  of  compoutiou  appears 
in  songs  of  n  modern  date,  it  indicates  that  tlicy 
have  been  written  after  the  ancient  model*. 

Thus  the  individiud  spot  of  this  happy  intei^ 
ticw  is  pointed  out,  and  the  picture  is  compU-tcd. 

*  That  the  dramatic  form  of  wriUng  characte- 
riees  the  productions  of  an  early,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  a  rude  stage  of  society,  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  most  ancient 
compositions  that  we  know  of,  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures and  the  writings  of  Homer.  The  form  of 
dialogue  is  adopted  in  the  old  Scottish  ballads  even 
IB  narration,  whenever  the  situations  described  be- 
come interesting.  This  sometimes  produces  a  very 
nrikjng  effect,  of  which  an  instance  may  be  gives 
fima  the  ballad  of  EiLnn  o*  Cardon^A  compositioa 
appart>ntly  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Th-.'  storj-  of 
the  ballad  is  shortly  this.— The  castle  of  Rhodi  ^  in 
the  absence  of  its  lord,  is  a^ackfcd  by  tlie  robber 
£dom  o^  Gordon.  The  lady  sunds  on  bet  dv'C«>x«A« 
J^cut*  •S'  the  asMJ/ants,  and  wooudi  0«tdAS^^\* 
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man,  some  portion  of  the  durability  of  the  work<< 
of  nature.  If,  fh)m  our  imperfect  experience  of 
the  past,  we  may  judge  with  any  confidence  re- 
specting the  future,  songs  of  this  description  are. 
of  all  others,  least  likely  to  die.  In  the  changes  of 
laagaage  they  may  no  doubt  suffer  dmnge ;  but 
the  associated  strain  of  sentiment  and  of  music, 
will  periiaps  survive,  while  tlie  clear  stream  sweeps 
dawn  the  vale  of  Yarrow,  or  the  yellow  broom 
waves  on  the  Cowden-Knowes. 

The  first  attempts  of  Bums  in  song-writing, 
were  not  very  successful.  His  habitual  inattention 
to  the  exactness  of  rhymes,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
unmbers,  arising  probably  from  the  models  on 
iwhieh  his  versification  was  formed,  were  faults 
likely  to  appear  to  more  disadvantage  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  than  in  any  other ;  and  we  may 
also  r&Boaxk,  that  the  streng^  of  his  imaginati<ni, 
•ad  the  exuberance  of  his  sensibility,  were  with 
diflleulty  restrained  within  the  limits  of  gentle- 
ness, deUcacy,  and  tenderness,  which  seem  to  be 
aasigned  to  the  love-songs  of  his  nation.  Bums 
was  better  adapted  by  nature  for  following,  in  such 
compositions,  the  model  of  the  Grecian,  than  of 
the  Scottish  muse.  By  study  and  practice,  he  how- 
ever surmounted  all  these  obstacles.  In  liis  earlier 
songs,  there  is  some  niggedness ;  but  this  gradually 
disi^pears  in  his  successive  e^orts ;  and  some  of 
his  latter  eompositi<MM  of  this  kind,  may  be  com^ 
pared,  in  polished  delicacy,  with  the  finest  songs  in 
our  language,  while,  in  the  eloquence  of  sensibility, 
they  suzjMUs  them  all. 

The  songs  of  Bums,  like  the  model  he  followed 
and  excelled,  are  often  dramatic,  and  for  the  greatr 
er  part  amatory ;  and  the  beauties  of  rural  nature 
are  every  where  associated  with  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Disdaining  to  copy  the 
workj  of  others,  he  has  not,  like  some  poets  of 
great  name,  admitted  into  his  descriptions  exotic 
imagery.  The  landscapes  he  has  painted,  and  the 
olyeets  with  which  they  arc  embel^Ykiedi,  vK^^Sa. 
erery  §mgle  mswiee,  sueh  at  are  to  ^  tounii  \b> 
Vol,  I.  K 
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To  all  these  adventitious  circumstances,  on 
%]uch  so  much  of  the  efTect  of  poetry  dependi, 
great  attention  is  paid  by  Bums.  There  is  scarcely 
ft  single  song  of  his,  in  which  particular  scenery  is 
not  described,  or  allusions  made  to  natural  objects, 
remarkable  for  beauty  or  interest ;  and  though  hi* 
dcMriptious  are  not  so  full  as  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  older  Scottish  songs,  they  are  in  the 
liigiiest  degree  appropriate  and  interesting.  In- 
stances in  proof  of  this  might  be  quoted  fVom  the 
Lea-Rig*,MjUand  Mary*,  the  Soldier's  Return*, 
Lcgan  WiOt^i  Arom  that  beautiful  pastoral  Bott' 
nie  Jean*,  anid  a  great  number  of  others.  Occa- 
•ionally  the  force  of  his  genius  carries  him  beyond 
the  usual  boundaries  of  Scottish  song,  and  the  ntp 
tnral  ol^ects  introduced,  have  more  of  the  ehara^ 
ter  of  sublimity.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Symef,  and  many  others  might  he 
adduced* 

*  Had  I  a  care  on  some  wild  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  wave's  dashing  lOUr : 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

*Ti]l  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more^." 

and  nights,  even  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
island,  which  equal,  or  perhaps  surpass,  what  are 
to  be  found  in  the  latitude  of  Sicily  or  of  Greece. 
Buchanan,  when  he  wrote  his  exquisite  ode  te 
May,  felt  the  charm  as  well  as  the  traosientneu  of 
these  huppy  days. 

Salve  f\igacis  gloria  seculi. 
Salve  secunda  digna  dies  nota. 
Salve  vestustse  vitae  imago, 
Et  specimen  veniehtis  JEvi  1 

•  Sec  Corretpondence  with  Mr,  ThomiM* 
f  Seep.  141  of  this  volume.  ^ 

t  See  Correepondence  wit/i  Mr.  ThfonMS^^* 
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la  oae  song,  the  ■eene  of  which  b  kid  in  a  whi- 
ter night,  the  **  wmn  noon**  is  deaetihed  as  **  wt- 
ting  heUnd  the  white  waTei*  ;**  in  another  'te 
flionai*' are  apottn^thised,  and  commanded  to  "veil 
in  the  cave  of  their  slnmbovf.'*  On  aemral  oeea- 
•ons,  the  geniiu  of  Bums  loaes  sight  cntireljr  of 
his  ardwtypes,  and  rises  into  a  strain  of  vdltaM 
•ubKinitj.  Instanees  of  diis  kind  iq^ear  in  Liter' 
He,  a  Fieient,  and  in  his  two  war«mgs,  Brvee  tt 
kU  Tr09^»^  and  the  Stig  of  0«ae*|.  These 
hut  ai«of  a  description  of  which  «^tt||!ve  so  other 

iiflt«ro« 


in  our  language.  The  martial  songt  m  vtBt  natioi^ 
are  not  nttitary,  bat  na^aL  If  we  were  to  aeek  a 
comparison  of  these  simgs  of  Bams,  wiA  othors  of 
a  sinular  natare,  we  most  have  recourse  to  the  po- 
etry of  ancient  Greece,  or  of  modem  GanL 

Boms  has  made  an  iraporcaut  addition  to  'die 
«ongs  of  Scotland.  In  his  compoflitions  ^he  poetry 
•quals,  and  sometimes  surpasses  the  masie.  lie 
has  enlarg«;d  the  poetical  scenery  of  his  country. 
Many  v€  her  rivers  and  mountains,  fbrmeiiy  nn- 
knowB  to  the  muse,  are  now  cfmsecrated  hy  lot 
immortal  verse.  The  Doon,  the  Lagar,  the  Ayr, 
the  Nith,  and  the  Cluden^will  in  future,  like  the 
Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  and  ti^  Tay,  be  c<msidered  as 
classic  streams,  and  their  borders  will  be  trod  vdth 
new  and  superior  emotions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  songs  of  Bams  weie 
^Mritten  aAer  he  removed  into  Ae  county  of  Dnm- 
tno%.  Influenced  perhaps  by  habits  fbrmed  in 
oariy  life,  he  vsuaUy  omnposed  while  walking  hi 
the  open  air.  'When-eitgagedin  writing  these  songs, 
his  favourite  walks  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Midi, 
or  of  the  Cluden,  particularly  near  the  ruins  of 
Lincluden  Abbey ;  and  tikis  beautiftil  scenery  he 
has  very  happily  described  under  various  aspects, 
as  it  appears  diHing  the  softness  and  serenity  of 

•  See  Corretpondence  with  Mr,  Thomson, 

tAid. 

I  See  Poemt, 

§  See  'Cerreepondence-unibh  Mr.  Thwwto^* 

a  See)p,  146  of  this  \o\ume. 
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tttmng,  and  during  the  stillne«»  and  solemnity  of 
llie  moon-light  night*. 

There  is  no  species  of  poetry,  the  productions 
of  the  drama  not  excepted,  so  maeh  calculated  to 
iaAaenee  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  hapi^ness  of 
a  penile,  as  those  popular  verses  which  are  asso> 
•kited  with  national  airs,  and  which,  being  leamt 
in  the  years  of  inflmey,  make  a  deep  impressiim 
•n  the  heart,  before  the  evolution  of  the  powert 
of  the  understanding.  The  compositions  of  Burnt 
of  this  kind,  now  presented  in  a  collected  form  to 
ihe  worid,  make  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
yc^nlar  scmgs  of  his  nation.  Like  all  his  other 
writings,  they  exhibit  independence  of  sentiment ; 
they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  increase  those 
ties  which  bind  generous  hearts  to  their  natire 
•oil,  and  to  the  domestic  circle  of  their  infancy; 
mad  to  cherish  those  sensibilities,  which,  under  duo 
■eatrietion,  form  the  purest  happiness  of  our  nai> 
t«re.  If  in  his  unguarded  moments  he  composed 
acme  tongs  on  which  this  praise  cannot  be  bestow- 
ed, let  us  hope  that  they  will  speedily  be  forgot* 
•en.  In  tereral  instances,  where  Scottish  airs  were 
Allied  to  words  objectionable  in  point  of  delicacy. 
Bums  hat  tubttituted  others  of  a  purer  character. 
On  tuch  occasions,  without  changing  the  subject, 
he  hat  changed  the  sentiments.  A  proof  of  thit 
ttay  be  teen  in  the  air,  John  Anderson  my  Joe, 
whkh  it  now  united  to  words  that  breathe  a  strain 
•f  con\iugal  tendernett,  that  it  at  highly  moral  •• 
it  it  exquisitely  afftcting. 

Few  eireumitanees  could  afford  a  more  ttriking 
proof  of  the  strength  of  Bums'  genius,  than  the 
general  dreulation  of  his  poems  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  dialect  in  which  the  greater  part 
ate  written,  and  which  mig^t  be  supposed  to  rea* 
ier  them  beve  uncouth  or  obscure.  In  some  in- 
stances he  hat  used  thit  dialect  on  sul^eets  of  m 
•ubline  nataie ;  but  in  general  he  conflnet  it  to 
^ — ^— _^— ^— 

•  See  Csrre^pendinet  wUh  Mr.  THtmMislk^ 
LVI^  nd  fttnu. 
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sentimenti  or  descriptioii  of  a  tender  or  humor* 
ous  kind ;  and,  where  he  riseg  into  elenrtkm  of 
thought,  he  auumes  a  purer  Eng^ah  style.  The 
singular  faculty  he  possessed  of  mingling  in  the 
tame  poem,  humorous  sentiments  and  deierip- 
tions,  Mrith  imagery  of  a  suhlime  and  terrifie  u^ 
ture,  enabled  him  to  use  this  variety  of  dialect  <m 
some  occasions  with  striking  effect.  His  poem  of 
Tom  0*  ShanteVf  affords  an  instance  of  this.  There 
he  passes  fVom  a  scene  of  the  lowest  humour,  to 
rituations  of  the  most  awful  and  terrible  kind.  He 
is  a  musician  that  runs  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  of  his  keys,  and  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
dialect,  enables  him  to  add  two  additional  notes  to 
the  bottom  of  his  scale. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  of  the  superior  ranks,  to  approximate 
in  their  speech  to  the  pure  English  standard ;  and 
tliia  has  made  it  difficult  to  write  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  without  exciting'  in  them  some  fV^eUngs  of 
disgust,  which  in  England  are  scarcely  fblt.  An 
Englishman  who  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
Scottish  words,  is  itot  offended,  nay,  on  certain 
subjects,  he  is  perhaps  pleased,  with  the  rustic  dii^ 
lect,  as  he  may  be  with  the  Doric  Greek  of  The> 
ocritus. 

But  a  Scotchman  inhabiting  his  own  country^ 
if  a  man  of  education,  and  more  especially  if  a  Vk 
terary  character,  ban  banished  such  words  fVom 
his  writings,  and  has  attempted  to  banish  them 
IVom  his  speech ;  and  being  accustomed  to  hear 
them  fV^nn  the  vulgar  daily,  does  not  easily  admit 
of  their  use  in  poetry,  which  requires  a  style  ele. 
rated  and  ornamental.  A  dislike  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  accidental,  not  uaturaL  It  is  of  the  spe- 
cies of  disgust  which  we  feel  at  seeing  a  female 
of  high  birth,  in  the  dress  of  a  rustic  ;  which,  if 
she  be  really  young  and  beautiful,  a  little  habit 
will  enable  us  to  overcome.  A  lady  who  assumes 
$uch  a  dress,  puts  her  beauty  indeed  to  a  severer 
trial.  She  rejects— she  indeed  oviB«>»«»  V^^  "\\\^w- 
enp#  9f  fi»Iuon ;  she  i»om\\j\'j  »\>«nA»Ti*  <br  V*-^* 
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of  elegant  aud  flowing  drapery ;  but  her  native 
cliarms  remain,  the  more  striking  perhapt,  beeauM 
the  lest  adorned  ;  and  to  these  she  trntts  for  fix- 
ing her  empire  on  those  afi^tions  over  which  fksb- 
ion  has  no  sway.  If  she  succeeds,  a  new  associa- 
tion arises.  The  dress  of  the  beautiful  rustic  b^ 
conies  itself  beautiful,  and  establishes  a  new  Ihsh- 
ion  for  the  young  and  the  gay.  And  when,  in  af- 
ter ages,  the  contemplative  observer  shall  view 
her  picture  in  the  gallery  that  contains  the  poi^ 
traits  of  the  beauties  of  successive  centuries,  each 
in  the  dress  of  her  respective  day,  her  drapery  will 
not  deviate  more  than  that  of  her  rivals,  fVom  the 
standard  of  his  taste,  and  he  Mrill  give  the  palm  to 
her  who  excels  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Bums  wrote  professedly  for  the  peasantry  of 
his  country,  and  by  them  their  native  dialect  is 
universally  relished.  To  a  numerous  class  of  the 
natives  of  Scotland  of  another  description,  it  may 
also  be  considered  as  attractive  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  Estranged  frora  their  native  soil,  and 
spread  over  foreign  lands,  the  idiom  of  their  coun- 
try unites  with  the  sentiments  and  the  descriptions 
on  which  it  is  employed,  to  recal  to  their  minds 
the  interesting  scenes  of  infancy  and  youth— to 
awaken  many  pleasing,  many  tender  recollections. 
Literary  men,  residing  at  E^dinburgh  or  Aberdeen, 
cannot  judge  on  tliis  point  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  their  expatriated  countrymen*. 

*  These  observations  ai*e  excited  by  some  re- 
marks of  respectable  correspondents  of  the  de- 
scription alluded  to.  This  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  Scotchmen  living  out  of  ScoUund  is  not  al- 
together arbitrar),  and  it  is  probably  below  the 
truth.  It  is  in  sojne  degrt>e  founded  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  Scot' 
landf  as  it  api>ears  fVoiu  the  invaluable  Statistics 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair.—For  Scotchmen  of  this  de- 
scription more  particularly,  Bums  seems  to  have 
written  his  song  beginning.  Their  groves  o^  nneet 
myrtie,  a  heaatifiii  strain,  which,  it  mai  \M  ^tS^- 
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To  the  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect  iu  one  Vft- 
cjes  of  poetry,  the  compositkm  of  soagt,  the  tMli 
of  the  public  has  been  for  some  time  reeoadki 
The  dialect  in  question  excels,  as  hat  alreadf  beet 
obserred,  in  the  copiousness  and  ezactneit  af  ill 
terms  for  natural  oly'ecu ;  and  in  pastoral  or  n* 
ral  songs,  it  pves  a  Doric  simplicity,  wUdh  ii  my 
generally  approved.  Neither  does  the  regret  feoa 
well  founded,  which  some  persons  of  taite  have 
expressed,  that  Bums  used  this  dialect  in  so  nany 
other  of  his  compositions.  His  declared  pvrpose 
was  to  paint  the  manners  of  rustic  Hl^  among  his 
**  humble  compeers,"  and  it  is  not  easy  to  eoneeive, 
that  this  could  have  been  done  with  equal  hamaw 
and  effbct,  if  he  had  not  adopted  their  idiom.  There 
are  some  indeed  who  will  think  the  sul^ect  too 
low  for  poetry.  Persons  of  this  sickly  taste,  will 
ftnd  their  delicacies  consulted  in  many  a  polite  and 
learned  author ;  let  them  not  seek  for  gratiftea> 
tion  in  the  roug^  and  vigorous  Unes,  in  the  vs- 
bridled  humour,  or  in  the  orerpowering  sentibility 
of  this  bard  of  nature. 

To  determine  the  comparative  merit  of  Bums 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Many  persons,  afterwards 
distinguished  in  literature,  have  been  bom  in  as 
humble  a  situation  of  lifb,  but  it  would  be  diA> 
cult  to  find  any  other,  who,  while  earning  his  sub* 
sistence  by  daily  labour,  has  written  verses  whidi 
have  attracted  and  retained  universal  attention, 
and  which  are  likely  to  give  the  author  a  perma> 
nent  and  distinguished  place  among  the  followers 
•f  the  muses.  If  he  is  deficient  in  grace,  he  is 
distinguished  for  ease,  as  well  as  energy ;  and  these 
are  indications  of  the  higher  order  of  genius.  The 
father  of  epic  poetry  exhibits  one  of  his  heroes  as 
excelling.  i|^  strength,  another  in  swiftness— to  form 
his  perfect  Warrior,  these  attributes  are  combined. 
Every  ^ecies  of  intellectual  superiority  admi^ 

dently  predicted,  will  be  sung  with  equal  or  supe- 
rior  interest,  on  the  banks  of  the  G«tt^%  ot  o«  xSafc 
^Osriirippi,  as  «n  those  of  the  Ta?  ox  xSi^  T^«A. 
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perhaps  of  a  similar  arrangement.  One  writer  ex- 
cels in  force ;  another  in  ease—he  is  superior  to 
them  both,  in  whom  both  these  qualities  are  unit- 
ed. Of  Homer  himself  it  may  be  said,  that,  like  his 
•wn  Achilles,  he  surpasses  his  competitors  in  mo- 
liility  as  well  as  strength. 

The  fbrce  of  Burns  lay  in  the  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  in  the  sensibility  of  his  heart ;  and 
these  will  be  found  to  inAise  the  liring  principle 
into  all  the  works  of  genius  which  seem  destined 
to  immortality.  His  sensibility  had  an  uncommon 
range.  He  was  alire  to  erery  species  of  emotion* 
He  is  one  of  the  l\ew  poets  that  can  be  mentioned, 
who  have  at  once  excelled  in  humour,  in  tendei^ 
nets,  and  in  sublimity ;  a  pndse  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  which  in  modem  times  is  only  due  to 
Ariosto,  to  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  to  Voltaire. 
To  compare  the  writings  of  this  Scottish  peasant, 
with  the  works  of  these  giants  in  literature,  might' 
appear  presumptuous ;  yet  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
he  has  displayed  the  foot  of  Hercule*,  How  near 
he  might  hare  approached  them,  by  proper  cul- 
tore,  with  lengthened  years,  and  under  happier 
auspices,  it  is  not  fbr  us  to  odculate.  But,  while 
we  run  orer  the  melancholy  story  of  his  Ufie,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  heave  a  sigh  at  the  asperity  of 
his  fortune ;  and,  as  we  surrey  the  records  of  hit 
mind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  out  of  such  materials 
have  been  reared  the  flurest  and  the  mott  dorahlb 
ef  the  nwBiUttentf  of  geniot. 
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A  GREAT  number  of  poems  bare  been  uTittca 
on  the  death  of  Bums,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
poetical  merit.  To  have  subjoined  all  of  diem  t» 
the  present  edition,  would  hare  been  to  hare  en- 
larged it  to  another  volume  at  least ;  and  to  hare 
made  a  selection,  would  have  been  a  task  of  conr 
siderable  delieacf . 

The  editor  therefore  presents  one  poem  only 
on  this  melancholy  suliyect ;  a  poem  which  has  not 
before  appeared  in  print.  It  is  fVrom  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  sympathized  deeply  in  the  fkte  of 
Boms,  and  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  its  au- 
thor—the biographer  of  Lorenzo  de*  MedicL  Of  a 
person  so  well  known,  it  is  wholly  unnecessarjf 
for  the  editor  to  speak ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  find  language  that 
would  adequatdy  express  his  respect  and  his  af- 
fection* 


REAR  high  thy  bleidc  mi^estic  hills, 

Thy  sheltered  valleys  proudly  spread 
And,  Scotia^  pour  diy  thousand  rills. 

And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red; 
But  ah !  what  poet  now  shall  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign, 
Since  he,  the  sweetest  bard  is  dead 

That  ever  breath*d  the  soothing  strain? 

At  gpreen  thy  towering  pines  may  grow« 

As  clear  thy  stream  may  speed  along, 
As  bright  thy  summer  suns  may  glow, 

^*  K^fly  charm  thy  feathery  throng  j 
But  now,  unheeded  is  the  song, 

And  dull  and  lifeless  all  around. 
For  his  wild-harp  lies  all  unstrung. 

And  cold  the  hand  that  wtf(.*4  \U  v^tkdjL 
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What  tho'  thy  rigorous  offspring  rise. 

In  arts,  in  arms,  thy  sous  excel ; 
Tho*  beauty  in  thy  daughters'  eyes, 

And  health  in  every  feature  dwell ; 
Yet  who  shall  now  their  praises  tell, 

In  strains  impaisionM,  fond,  and  IVe6) 
Sinee  he  no  more  the  tong  shall  swell 

To  lore,  and  liberty,  and  thee  ? 

With  step-dame  eye  and  flrown  severe 

His  hapless  youth  why  didst  thou  view  ? 
For  all  thy  joys  to  him  were  dear, 

Aud  all  his  vows  to  thee  were  due  ; 
Nor  greater  bliss  his  bosom  knew. 

In  opening  youth's  delightful  prime, 
Than  when  thy  favouring  ear  he  drew 

To  listen  to  his  chaunted  rhyme. 

Thy  lonely  wastes  and  fh>wning  ddes 

To  him  were  all  with  rapture  fVaughtj 
He  heard  with  joy  the  tempest  rise 

That  wak'd  him  to  sublimer  thought ; 
And  oft  thy  winding  dells  he  sought. 

Where  wild  flowers  pour'd  their  rathe  perfume, 
And  with  rineere  devotion  brought 

T«  ihee  ttue  summer's  Earliest  bloom. 

Bttt  ah !  no  fbnd  matefnai  smile 

His  unprotected  youth  ei^y'd  j 
His  Kmbs  inur*d  to  early  toii^ 

His  days  with  early  hardships-  tried : 
And,  more  to  mark  the  gloomy  void, 

And  kid  him  feel  his  misery, 
Befem  his  inftuit  eyes  would  g^e 

Daydreams  of  immortality. 

Yet^  not  by  cold  negleot  depress'd, 
With  sinewy  arm  he  turn'd  the  soil, 

Sunk  with  the  evening  sun  to  rest, 
And  met  at  mom  his  ean^fiest  smile. 

Wak^d  by  Ms  vuu^«  p^)  nveanwhile 
The  powers  of  ftiue-y  cwae  kV«i^. 
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And  sooth'd  his  lengtken'd  boon  of  toil 
With  natiye  wit  uaA  •prif^tly  •ong, 

—Ah  i  days  of  Uim,  too  twiftly  fled. 

When  yigorous  health  firom  Uhoor  ipriaft  . 
And  bland  eontentment  tmooclu  the  bed| 

And  tleep  bit  ready  opiafee  bring! ; 
And  hovering  round  on  airy  wings 

Float  the  light  forms  of  youBg  desiie, 
That  of  unutterable  things 

The  soft  and  shado%ry  hope  inspire. 

Now  spells  of  mightier  power  prepare. 

Bid  brighter  phantoms  round  him  danee  ; 
Let  flattery  spread  her  viewless  snare. 

And  fame  attract  his  vagrant  gbuMe : 
Let  sprightly  pleasure  too  advance, 

Unveil'd  her  eyes,  nnclasp'd  her  xon^ 
'Till,  lost  in  love's  delirious  trance, 

He  scorn  the  joys  his  youth  has  knows. 

Let  friendship  poor  her  brightest  blaie. 

Expanding  all  the  bloom  of  soul ; 
And  mirth  concentre  all  her  rays. 

And  point  then^Vom  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
And  let  the  careless  moments  roll 

In  social  pleasures  unconfin'd, 
And  confidence  that  spurns  cootroal 

Unloek  the  inmost  springs  of  muKl: 

And  lead  his  steps  those  bowers  amons^ 

Where  elegance  with  sptendour  vies, 
Or  science  bids  her  favourM  throng 

To  more  refiu'd  sensations  rise : 
Beyond  the  peasant's  humbler  joys. 

And  freed  from  each  laborious  strife, 
There  let  him  learn  the  bliss  to  prize 

That  waits  the  sons  of  polish'd  life. 

Then  whilst  his  throbbing  veins  beat  high 

With  every  impulse  of  delight, 
Diub  tYom  his  lips  the  eup  of  307, 
And  shr»«d  the  scene  in  siinAfta  of  ia^^\ 
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And  let  despair,  with  wizard  light, 
Disclose  the  yawning  gulf  below, 

And  pour  incessant  on  his  sight 

Her  specterM  ills  and  shapes  of  woe : 

And  shew  beneatk  a  cheerless  shed,     * 

With  sorrowing  heart  and  streaming  eyes, 
In  silent  grief  where  droops  her  head, 

The  partner  of  his  early  joys  ; 
And  let  his  infants*  tonder  cries 

His  fond  parentail  succour  claim. 
And  hid  him  hear  in  agonies 

A  httsband^s  and  a  fkther^s  name. 

*Tis  done,  the  powerfVil  charm  succeeds ; 

His  high  reluctant  spirit  bends ; 
In  bitterness  of  soul  he  bleeds. 

Nor  longer  with  his  fate  contends. 
An  idiot  laug^  the  welkin  rends 

As  genius  thus  degraded  lies  ; 
'Till  pitying  Heaven  the  veil  extends 

That  shrouds  the  poet's  ardent  eyes. 

—Rear  high  thy  bleak'majestic  hills. 

Thy  shelterM  valleys  proudly  spread, 
And,  Scotia,  pour  thy  thousand  rills, 

And  Mrave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  ted ; 
But  never  more  shall  poet  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign, 
Since  he  the  sweetest  bard  is  dead 

ThOit  ev«r  brwtli'd  the  SMthing  strain. 
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THE  importance  of  the  natkHial  estafalift 
•f  parish  tehooh  in  Scotland  will  jaftiiy  a 
account  of  the  legislative  provision*  leipeet 
especially  as  the  subject  has  escaped  the  not 
all  the  historians. 

By  an  act  of  the  king  (James  VI.)  and 
council  of  the  10th  of  Decenib^,  1010,  it  «i 
commended  to  the  bishops  to  deole  and  travt 
the  heritors  (landed  proprietors)  and  inhaUti 
the  several  parishes  in  their  respective  dk 
towards  the  fixing  upon  **  some  certain  sol 
sure  course,"  for  settling  and  entertaining  a 
in  each  parish.  This  was  ratified  by  a  stat 
Char.  I.  (the  act  1033,  chap.  5),  whkh  empo 
the  Inshop,  with  the  consent  of  the  heritor 
parish,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabhants, 
heritors  refused  to  attend  the  meeting,  to 
every  plough  of  land  (that  is,  every  Aurm  h 
portion  to  the  number  of  ploughs  upon  it) 
certain  sum  for  establishing  a  school.  This  ' 
ineffectual  provision,  as  depending  on  the  e 
and  pleasure  of  the  heritors  and  inhabhsnts. ' 
fore  a  new  order  of  things  was  introdueed  b; 
1646,  chap,  17,  which  obt^cs  the  heritors  am 
iater  of  eadi  paridi  to  moet  and  anew  ^heb  i 
heritors  with  the  requkite  iu]nf(tt\]raQ&t9&B|&« 
k0m»e,  and  t«  elect  a  tchoolnaaiwMcx,  taik^  ' 
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salary  for  hiin  in  all  time  to  come.  The  salar}'  is 
ordered  not  to  be  under  one  hundred,  nor  above 
two  hundred  merks,  that  is,  in  our  present  •teiiing 
money,  not  under  5l.  lis.  1.5d.  nor  above  111.  8i* 
3d.;  and  the  assessment  is  to  be  laid  on  the  land  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  is  rated  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy,  and  as  it  regulates  the  payment  of 
the  land-tax.  But  in  case  the  heritors  of  any  par* 
ish,  or  the  majority  of  them,  should  fkil  to  dit* 
oliargtf  this  duty,  then  the  persons  forming  what 
is  called  the  Committee  of  Supply  of  the  county 
(consisting,  of  the  principal  landholders),  w  any 
Jive  of  themy  are  authorized  by  the  statute  to  im- 
pose the  assessment  instead  of  them,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  presbytery  in  which  the  parish  b 
situated.  To  secure  the  choice  of  a  proper  teach- 
er, the  right  of  election  of  the  heritors,  by  a  sta- 
tute passed  in  1693,  chap,  22,  is  made  subject  to  die 
review  and  controul  of  the  presbytery  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  have  the  examination  of  the  person  pro- 
posed committed  to  them,  both  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  teacher,  and  as  to  his  proper  deportment 
in  the  office,  when  settled  in  it.  The  election  of 
the  heritors  is  therefore  only  a  presentment  of  a 
person  for  the  approbation  of  the  presbytery,  who, 
if  they  find  him  unfit,  may  declare  his  incapacity, 
and  thus  oblige  them  to  elect  anew.  So  far  is 
stated  on  unquestionable  authority*. 

The  legal  salary  of  the  school-master  was  not 
inconsiderable  at  the  time  it  was  fixed,  but  by  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  it  is  now  certainly 
inadequate  to  its  object ;  and  it  is  painful  to  ob> 
sen-e  that  the  landholders  of  Scotland  resisted  the 
humble  application  of  the  school-masters  to  the 
legislature  for  its  increase,  a  few  yearn  ago.  The 
number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  is  877  ;  and  if  we 
allow  the  salary  of  a  school-master  in  each  to  be, 
on  an  average,  seven  pounds  sterling,  the  amount 
of  the  legal  provision  will  be  61391.  sterling.  If  we 

*  The  aathority  •€  A*  YxaMit  T^^w^wxA  tk». 
rid  H«Be,  F^s^n. 
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tuppose  tbe  wages  paid  by  the  teholan  to  amount 
to  twice  this  sum,  which  is  probably  beyond  the 
tmth,  the  total  of  the  expenses  among  1^30,493 
persons  (the  whole  population  of  Scotland),  of  this 
most  important  establishment,  will  be  18,4171.  But 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects  respecting 
Scotland,  accurate  inlbrmation  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected fVom  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Analysis  of  hit 
Statistics,  which  will  complete  the  immortal  mon- 
ument he  has  reared  to  his  patriotism. 

The  benefit  arising  in  Scotland  ftrom  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  was  soon  felt,  and  by  an  act  of 
the  British  parliament,  4  Geo.  I.  chetp,  0,  it  is  en- 
acted,  **  that  of  the  monies  arising  fhim  the  sale  of 
the  Scottish  estates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  SOOOL  sterling  shall  be  converted  into  a  cap- 
ital stock,  tl^  interest  of  which  shall  be  laid  out 
in  erecting  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  Higlk> 
lands.  The  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  incorporated  in  1700,  have  applied  a 
large  part  of  their  fund  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
their  report,  1st  May,  1795,  the  annual  sum  em- 
ployed by  them  in  supporting  their  schools  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  was  3913L  I9ii.  lOd.  in 
which  are  taught  the  English  language,  reading 
and  writing,  and  the  principles  of  religion.  The 
schooh  of  the  society  are  additional  to  the  legal 
schools,  which,  fVom  the  great  extent  of  many  of 
the  Highland  parishes,  were  found  ■  insuflcient. 
Besides  these  established  schools,  the  lower  classes 
ef  people  in  Scotland,  where  the  parishes  are  large, 
often  combine  together  and  establish  private  schools 
of  their  own,  at  one  of  which  it  was,  that  Bums 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  education.  So 
convinced,  indeed,  are  the  poor  people  of  Scotland, 
by  experience,  of  the  benefit  of  instruction  to  their 
children,  that  though  they  may  oflen  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  feed  and  clothe  them,  some  kind  of  school 
instruction  they  almost  always  procure  them. 

The  influence  of  the  school-estabVUbaskKfiX  «t 
BeoUandj  an  tbe  peasantry  of  tbax  eovLTi»'S^«R«nA 
01utje  decided  by  expenenfiis  a  <I>x««Xa»vl  ^t  Vi%^v 
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lation,  of  the  utmost  importance— whether  a  sys- 
tem of  national  instruction  for  the  poor  be  favoor* 
able  to  moral*  and  good  goremment.  In  the  year 
1008,  Fleteher  of  Saltoun  declared  aa  f<dlow«: 
**  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland,  two  hundred 
thousand  peo|^e  begging  iVom  door  to  door.   And 
though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  doable  to 
what  it  was  Ibrmcrly,  by  reason  of  this  present 
great  distress  (a  fkmine  ^en  prevailed),  yet  in  aU 
times  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thousand 
of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any 
regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  landf 
or  even  those  of  God  and  naturel  fkthers  ineestup 
ously  accompanying  with  their  own  daughters,  die 
son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sis- 
ter.*'   He  goes  on  to  say,  that  no  magistrate  ever 
eouM  discover  that  they  had  ever  beoi  baptized, 
or  in  what  way  one  in  a  hundred  went  out  of  the 
world.    He  accuses  them  as  fk«quently  guilty  of 
robbery,  and  sometimes  of  murder.  **  In  years  of 
plenty,"  says  he,  "  many  thousands  of  them  meet 
together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and 
riot  for  many  days,  and  at  country  weddings,  mar* 
kets,  burialtf  and  other  public  occasions,  they  are 
to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually 
druuk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  toge^ 
•r*."    This  high-minded  statesman,  of  whom  it  is 
■aid  by  a  contemporary,  **  that  he  would  lose  hii 
lifb  readily  to  save  his  country,  and  would  not  da 
•  base  thing  to  serve  it,"  thought  the  evil  so  grea^ 
diat  he  proposed  as  a  remedy,  the  revival  of  di^ 
mestie  slavery,  according  to  the  practice  of  hit 
adored  republics  in  the  classic  ages !    A  better  re> 
medy  has  been  fbund,  which  in  the  silent  lapse  of 
ft  century  has  proved  effectual.  The  statute  of  1600^ 
the  noUe  legaey  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
their  country,  began  soon  after  this  to  operate; 
and  happily,  as  the  minds  of  the  poor  received  ior 
structkm,  the  union  opened  new  channels  of  in* 
da§try,  and  new  fields  of  action  to  their  view. 

*  PoKtical  "Work*  oi  ^iAs«w  'BVii^^t^'w^^. 
Xojiiioii,  1737,/,  144. 
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At  the  present  day,  diere  if  perluipt  no  eountrf 
in  Europe,  in  which,  in  proportion  to  its  popul*- 
tion,  so  small  a  number  of  crimes  IkU  under  the 
diastisement  of  die  criminal  law,  as  Scotland.  We 
luire  the  best  aatihority  for  asserting,  that  on  an 
ATerage  of  thirty  years  preceding^  the  year  1707, 
the  executions  in  that  division  of  the  island,  did 
not  anurant  to  six  amnaally ;  and  one  quarter  set- 
«ions  tar  the  town  of  Manchester  only,  has  sent, 
neeorfing  to  Mr.  Hume,  more  felons  to  the  planta- 
tions, dian  all  the  judges  of  Scotland  usually  do 
in  tihie  space  of  a  year*.  It  might  appear  iitvidi* 
ous  to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  many  thousand 
individuals  in  Mandiester  and  its  vicinity,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  A  miyority  of  those  who 
wafPsr  the  punishment  of  death  for  their  crimes, 
in  every  part  of  England,  arc,  it  is  believed,  in 
this  miseraUe  state  of  ignorance ! 

There,  is  now  a  legal  provision  for  parochial 
•efaools,  or  rather  fur  a  school  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent townships  into  which  the  country  is  divided, 
In  several  of  the  northern  states  of  North  Ameri- 
ea«  Hiey  are  however  of  recent  origin  there,  ex- 
cepting in  New  England,  where  they  were  estlp 
blished  in  the  last  century,  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  same  religious  sect* 
In  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  pear 
sentry  have  the  advantage  of  similar  schools, 
though  established  and  endowed  in  a  different 
manner.  This  is  also  the  case  in  certain  districts 
In  England,  particulaiiy  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Torkshire  and  of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

A  law  providing  fbr  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland ;  but  die 
i\ind  was  diverted  Arom  its  purpose,  and  the  mear 
sure  was  emirely  fVustrated.    Proh  puthr  i 

The  similarity  of  character  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Scotch,  and  between  the  Scotch  and  the 

*  nume*9  Commentaries  on  tl»e  lA^%  «t  ^^iw^ 
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people  of  New  England,  can  scarcely  be  overlook- 
•d.  That  it  arises  in  a  g^reat  measare  Arom  the 
timilarity  of  their  institutions  for  instmetion,  euk> 
not  be  questioned.  It  is  no  doubt  increaied  bfj 
physical  causes.  With  a  superior  d^pree  of  io- 
struction,  each  of  these  nations  possesae*  a  eonii- 
try  that  may  be  said  to  be  sterile,  in  tlie  neigi^ 
bourhood  of  countries  comparadvely  rich.  Henee, 
emigrations  and  the  other  efleets  on  eondoet  and 
character,  which  such  circumstances  natucally  pro- 
duce. This  subject  is  in  a  high  degree  cntioui. 
The  points  of  dissimilarity  betMreen  these  natkHU 
might  be  traced  to  tht:ir  causes  also,  and  the  wholo 
investigation  would  periiaps  admit  of  an  mpprimi^ 
to  certainty  in  our  conclusions,  to  which  sueh  hh 
quiries  seldom  lead.  How  much  superior  in  morah^ 
in  intellect,  and  in  happiness,  the  peasantry  of  thoiA 
parts  of  England  are,  who  have  opportunities  of 
instruction,  to  the  same  class  in  other  situations, 
those  who  inquire  into  the  subject,  will  speedily 
discover.  The  peasantry  of  Westmoreland,  and  of 
the  other  districts  mentioned  above,  if  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities  be  taken  together,  aic^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  superior  to  the  pet> 
tantry  of  any  part  of  the  island. 

Kote  B.     See  p.  8, 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Scotland  is  less  puf' 
ulous  and  less  improved  on  account  of  this  emi' 
fration ;  but  such  conclusions  are  doubtful,  if  not 
wholly  fallacious.  The  principle  of  population  acts 
in  no  country  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power :  raU' 
riage  is  every  where  retarded  beyond  the  period 
pointed  out  by  nature,  by  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  family ;  and  this  obstacle  is  greatest  in 
long-settled  communities.  The  emigration  of  a 
part  of  a  people,  facilitates  the  marriage  of  the 
rest,  by  producing  a  relative  increase  in  the  meant 
of  subsistence.  The  arguments  of  Adum  Smith 
for  a  fVee  export  of  corn,  axe  ^rhaps  applicable 
with  lets  exception  to  the  ttee  ex^tx  oi  ^w^^si 
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The  more  certain  the  vent,  the  greater  the  cnltt- 
vation  of  the  soiL  The  subject  has  been  well  in- 
vestigated  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  whose  principles 
have  been  expanded  and  farther  illustrated  in  • 
late  truly  philosophieaJ  E**tty  on  Population,  In 
fact,  Scotland  has  increased  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  last  forty  years,  as  the  Statistics 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  clearly  prove,  but  not  in  the 
ratio  that  some  had  supposed.  The  extent  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Scotch  may  be  calculated  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  from  the  proportionate 
number  of  the  two  sexes  in  Scotland ;  a  point  that 
may  be  established  pretty  exactly,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  iiivaluaMe  Statistics  already  mentioned. 
If  we  suppose  that  there  is  an  equal  number  of 
male  as  female  natives  of  Scotiand  alive,  tome 
where  or  other ^  the  excess  by  which  the  females 
exceed  the  males  in  their  own  country,  may  be 
considered  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  Scots- 
men living  out  of  ScotMnd.  But  though  the  males 
bom  in  Scotland  be  admitted  to  be  as  13  to  12,  and 
dioogh  some  of  the  females  emigrate  as  well  as 
the  males,  this  mode  of  calculating  would  proba- 
bly make  the  number  of  expatriated  Scotsmen,  at 
any  one  time  alive,  g^reater  than  the  truth.  The 
unhealthy  climates  into  which  they  emig^te,  the 
hazardous  services  in  whifih  so  many  of  them  en- 
gage, render  the  mean  life  of  those  who  leave  ScoIh 
land  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  calculators)  not 
perhaps  of  half  the  value  of  the  mean  life  of  those 
who  remain. 

Jfou  C.    See/.  13. 

In  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  the  ehoreh 
employed  formerly  the  arm  of  the  civil  power. 
During  the  reign  of  James  the  Vlth  (James  the 
1st  of  England),  criminal  connexion  between  un- 
married persons  was  made  the  sul^ect  of  a  parti- 
cular statute  (#ee  Hume**  Commentarie*  on  #Ae 
LtnoM  of  Scotland^  vol,  ii.  p,  334),  wVa«2b,  ttwsi  Nx* 
rigour,  was  never  much  enforced,  «n4  "wYaO^  '^»3 
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long  fallen  into  disuse.  When,  in  the  middle  of 
^e  last  century,  the  Puritans  sueeeeded  in  the 
orerthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  both  dirinons  of 
the  island,  fornication  was  a  crime  agadnat  which 
they  directed  their  utmost  zeal.  It  was  made 
punishable  with  death  in  the  second  instanef. 
(See  BUtckftwiTi  b,  ir.  chap^  4.  N^,  II.)  Ha^nly 
this  sanguinary  statute  was  swept  away  along 
with  the  othcar  acts  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  whose  temper  and 
manners  it  must  have  been  peculiariy  abhorreati 
And,  af^er  the  Revolution,  when  several  salutary 
acu,  passed  during  the  suspension  of  die 
chy,  were  re>«(iacted  by  th^  Scottish 
particularly  that  for  ti^  establishment  of 
schools,  the  statute  punishing  fornication  widi 
death,  was  suffered  to  sleep  in  the  grave  of  lie 
stem  fknatics  who  had  given  it  birth. 

Note  D.     See/.  14. 

The  legitimation  of  children  by  subseqvcat 
marriage,  became  the  Roman  law  under  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  was  the  canon  law  of 
modem  EiuBope,  and  has  been  established  in  Seo(> 
land  fVom  a  very  remote  period.  Thus,  a  child 
boru  a  basurd,  if  his  parenta  afterwards  nuunry, 
ei^oys  all  the  privileges  of  seniority  over  his  bro> 
thers  afterwards  bora  in  wedlock.  In  the  partta^ 
meat  of  Mertoa,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the 
English  clergy  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  iitfro- 
duce  this  article  into  the  law  of  England,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  that  the  barons  made  the 
noted  answer,  since  so  often  appealed  to :  (lu^d 
n»lutU  lege*  Anglue  tnutare ;  quae  hue  utque  uH' 
tmtm  eunt  et  9ppr«batas»  With  regard  to  what 
Mmstitutes  a  marriage,  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  ex- 
plained p*  14,  differs  from  the  Roman  law,  which 
required  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  in  fitcic 
eecieeitt. 
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Note  A,    See/.  29. 

IT  may  interett  some  persons  to  perme  tlie 
lint  poetical  production  of  onr  bard,  and  it  ia, 
therefore,  extracted  fVom  a  kind  of  common-place 
book,  which  he  seems  to  have  beg^n  in  his  twen- 
tieth year ;  and  which  he  entitled,  '*  Ohtervatiom^ 
HinU^  Song*^  Scrap*  ^  Poetry^  &c,^  by  Robert 
Burne»*,  a  man  who  had  little  art  in  making^  mo- 
ney, and  still  less  in  keeping  it ;  but  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  some  sense,  a  fp^eat  deal  of  hones- 
ty, and  unbounded  g;ood-will  to  erery  creature, 
rational  or  irrationaL  As  he  was  but  Uttle  in* 
debted  to  a  scholastic  education,  and  bred  at  ft 
plough^ail,  his  performances  must  be  strongly 
tinctured  with  his  unpolished  rustic  way  of  lifb ; 
but  as,  I  believe,  they  are  really  his  own,  it  may 
be  some  entertainment  to  a  curious  observer  of 
human  nature,  to  see  bow  a  ploughman  thinki 
and  feels,  under  the  pressure  of  love,  ambitaon, 
anxiety,  grief,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions, 
which,  however  diversified  by  the  modes  and  man- 
ners of  life,  operate  pretty  much  alike,  I  believe, 
in  all  the  species.** 

*  Pleasing,  when  youth  is  kmg  expired,  to  traae 
Thf  forms  our  pencil,  or  our  pen  designM ; 

Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape,  and  fkee. 
Such  the  soft  image  of  the  youthlNil  mind.*' 

Sketutone, 

This  MS.  book,  to  which  our  poet  prefixed  this 
account  of  himself,  and  of  his  intention  in  pre- 
paring it,  contains  several  of  his  eariier  poems, 
some  as  they  were  printed,  and  otheit  in  their 
embryo  state.  The  song  aOaded  to  ia  «a  ^V 
lows. 

F«&  £  I. 
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Tune—*  /  am  a  Man  unmarried,'' 

O  onee  I  lovM  a  bonnie  lass. 

Ay  and  I  love  her  still, 
And  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast, 

1^11  lore  my  handsome  Nell. 

Tal  lal  ^  ral,  &c. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen, 

And  mony  full  as  braw, 
But  for  a  modest  gracefu*  mein 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonny  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e*e, 
But  without  soaie  better  qualities 

She's  no  a  lass  for  mc. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sveet. 

And  what  is  best  of  a% 
Her  reputation  is  complete, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat. 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gtfit 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart, 
«.    But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  controuU 

Tal  lal  de  ral,  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  lines  give  do 
indication  of  the  future  ^mw%  o^  Ti\aiv%  *,  but  he 
Jblma-elf  seems  to  have  been  iotAo^  Vk^m«\!^;^at\^^ 
from  the  recoUe«u<H»  tJieif  cxs.Vx«^ 
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Uote  B.     See/.  3«. 

At  the  time  that  our  poet  took  the  retohition 
•f  becoming  toue^  be  procured  a  little  book  of 
blank  paper,  with  the  purpose  (expressed  on  the 
first  page)  of  making  fanning  memonuodmns  upon 
it.  I'hese  farming  memorandums  are  curious 
enough ;  many  of  them  have  been  written  with  • 
pencil,  and  are  now  obliterated,  or  at  least  illegi- 
ble. A  considerable  number  are,  however,  legible, 
and  a  specimen  may  gratify  the  reader.  It  roust 
be  premised  that  the  poet  kept  the  book  by  him 
several  years— that  he  wrote  upon  it,  here  and 
there,  with  the  utmost  irregularity,  and  that  on 
the  same  page  are  notations,  very  distant  firom 
each  other  as  to  time  and  place. 


JpHl,  178S. 
EXTEMPORE. 

0  why  the  deuce  should  1  repine, 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder ; 

I*m  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine, 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sudger. 

1  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  its  gane,  and  somedung  mair, 
I^li  go  and  be  a  sodger. 


FRAGMENT. 

Tune—*  Donald  Bhte,* 

O  leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 

Te're  saftr  at  your  spinning  wheel ; 
Such  wkebing  books  are  baited  \mkAu 
For  rukuh  rooks  like  Rub  Mo«afSi«\* 
Sing  tal  lal  laV)  ^c. 
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Tour  fine  Tmm  J9ne»  and  Crandutu, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel, 

Tliey  lieat  your  bnum ,  and  fire  your  Teta% 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob    ' 


Beware  a  toof^e  that's  tmoothly  hnng ; 

A  heart  that  irarmly  leemi  to  feel ; 
That  feeKng^  heart  but  acts  a  part, 

'Tis  rakkh  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 

The  fVank  address,  the  soft  earess. 

Are  worse  than  poisonM  darts  of  steel. 

The  IVank  address,  and  pohtesse, 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  MossgieL 


For  he's  far  aboon  Dunkel  the  night 
Maun  white  the  stick  and  a'  that. 

Mem,  To  get  for  Mr.  Johnston  these  tvo 
Mngs: 

*  MoUy^  Molly,  my  dear  koneyJ'^*  The  ccdt 
mnd  the  hen,  the  deer  in  her  den,''  &c. 


Ah  ChlorU!  Sir  Peter  Halket,  of  Pitibrra% 
the  author.  Vote,  He  married  her,  the  heiress  of 
Pitferran. 

Colonel  Geoi^  Crawford,  the  author  of  Dtfvfi 
the  Burn  Davy, 

Pinkey'house,  by  J.  Mitchell. 

My  Apron  Deary!  and  Amynta,  by  sir  O. 
EUiot. 

IVillie  wa*  a  voanton  Wag,  was  made  on  Wal' 
kinshaw,  of  Walkinshaw,  near  Paisley. 

I  loe  na  a  laddie  but  ane,  Mr.  Clunzee. 

The  bonnie  wee  Mm^,r-beautiful.— LtindErV 
Dream^Yerf  beautiAil. 

He  tilVt  and  she  tiirt— sAsei.  \»iea% 

^rmttrong^t  ForeweW—ftivc* 
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Tlie  autiior  of  tke  HighUmd  j^ueen^  was  a  Mr. 
M^Iver,  puner  of  the  Solboy. 

Fife  9nd  a*  the  Land  mbmit  it,  R.  PerguttoB. 

The  author  of  The  Btuh  ab—n  Traqxudr,  was 
a  Dr.  Stewaru 

P^wart  tn  the  Green,  eompoMd  by  eaptaia 
John  Drammond  l^Gregw  of  BodiaMie. 

Mem,  To  inquire  if  Mr.  Coekbum  was  the  aiv 
tbor  of,  /  hae  teen  the  tmUing,  &c. 


The  aboTe  may  serve  as  a  spetimen.  All  the 
jiotes  on  farming  are  •hliterated* 

IftU  C.     Seeik  7 J. 

Rulei  and  Regatatlmu  t»  be  ohterved  in  the 
Baehelw*'  Club. 

1st.  The  elub  shall  meet  at  Tarbolton  erery 
fourth  Monday  night,  when  a  question  on  any 
subject  shall  be  proposed,  disputed  points  of  r&> 
ligion  only  exeepted,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
directed  ;  which  question  is  to  be  debated  in  the 
club,  each  member  taking  whatever  side  he  thinks 
proper. 

2d.  When  the  elub  is  met,  the  president,  or, 
he  failing,  some  one  of- the  members  till  he  come, 
shall  take  his  seat ;  then  the  other  members  shall 
•eat  themselves,  those  who  are  for  one  side  of  the 
question  on  the  president's  right  hand,  and  those 
who  are  for  the  other  side  on  his  left :  which  of 
them  shall  have  the  right  hand  is  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  president.  The  president  and  fbur  of 
the  members  being  present,  diall  have  the  powev 
to  transact  any  ordinary  part  of  ^e  society's  bu- 
siness. 

3d.    The  elub  met  and  seated,  the  president 
shall  read  the  question  out  of  th«  tluVm  XmkAl  «& 
records  (wbiek  book  is  alwa:y«  to^se^«^V}  ^^ik 
preskkut)}  then  the  two  BMBben  'tteao^sX  ^ 
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preiident  ihall  CMt  lots,  who  of  them  dMiA  qpeak 
first,  and,  aceording  as  tl^  lot  shall  detenniBe,  the 
member  nearest  the  prendent,  on  that  side,  shall 
deliver  Ids  opinion,  and  the  member  nearest,  on 
the'  other  side,  shidl  reply  to  him ;  then  the  se- 
cond member  of  tl^  side  that  spoke  first,  then  the 
second  member  of  the  side  that  spoke  see«nid,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  company ;  but,  if  there  be 
fewer  members  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  least  side  hare  spoken* 
according  to  their  places,  any  of  them,  as  they 
please  among  themselres,  may  reply  to  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  opposite  side:  when 
both  sides  have  spoken,  the  president  shall  give 
his  opinion,  after  which,  they  may  go  over  it  a  se- 
cond or  more  times,  and  so  continue  the  question. 

4th.  The  club  shall  then  pioceed  to  tl^  choice 
of  a  question  for  the  subject  of  next  night*s  meet- 
ing. The  president  shall  first  propose  one,  and 
any  other  member,  who  chuses,  may  propose  more 
questions ;  and,  whatever  one  of  Uiem  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  members,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  debate  next  club-night. 

5th.  The  club  shall  lastly  elect  a  new  president 
fbr  the  next  meeting :  the  president  shall  first 
name  one,  then  any  of  the  club  may  name  ano- 
ther, and,  whuever  of  them  has  the  majority  of 
votes,  shall  be  duly  elected ;  allowing  the  presi- 
dent the  first  vote  and  the  casting  vote,  upon  a 
par,  but  none  other.  Then,  after  a  general 
toast  to  the  mistresses  of  the  club,  they  shall  (Us* 
miss. 

6th.  There  shall  be  no  private  conversation 
carried  on  during  the  time  of  debate,  nor  shall 
any  member  interrupt  another  while  he  is  speak- 
ing, under  the  penalty  of  a  reprimand  fhun  the 
president  fbr  the  first  fault,  doubling  his  share  of 
the  reckoning  for  the  second,  trebling  it  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  every  other 
fault ;  provided  always,  however,  that  any  mem- 
ber may  speak  at  any  ^me  aftet  Xeacve  «aVs\  «xA 
given  hy  tbe  preuf&enu  A.VI  t'weurav^  vndi  \fw»^9».% 
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language,  and  particularly  all  obscene  and  inde- 
cent conversation,  is  strictly  prohibited,  under  the 
same  penalty  a«  aforesaid,  in  the  first  clause  of 
this  article. 

7th.  No  member,  on  any  pretence  whatever^ 
shall  mention  any  of  the  club's  affairs  to  any 
other  person,  but  a  brother  member,  under  the 
pain  of  being  excluded ;  and  particularly  if  any 
member  shall  reveal  any  of  the  speeches  or  af- 
fairs of  the  club,  with  a  view  to  ridicule  or  laug^ 
at  any  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  he  shall  be  for 
ever  excommunicated  from  the  society :  and  the 
rest  of  the  members  are  desired,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid,  and  have  no  communication  with 
him  as  a  fViend  or  comrade. 

8  th.  Every  member  shall  attend  at  the  meet- 
ings, without  he  can  give  a  proper  excuse  for  not 
attending ;  and  it  is  desired,  that  every  one  who 
cannot  attend,  will  send  his  excuse  with  some 
other  member ;  and  he  who  shall  be  absent  three 
meetings,  without  sending  such  excuse,  shall  be 
summoned  to  the  next  club  night,  when,  if  he  fail 
to  appear,  or  send  an  excuse,  he  shall  be  excluded*  « 

9th.  The  club  shall  not  consist  of  more  than 
sixteen  members,  all  bachelors,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton;  except  a  brother  member 
marry,  and  in  that  case  he  may  be  continued,  if 
the  majority  of  the  club  think  proper.  No  per- 
son shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  society 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  dub '  and 
suiy  member  may  withdraw  from  the  club  alto- 
getlier,  by  giving  a  notice  to  the  president,  in 
writing,  of  his  departure. 

10th.  Every  man,  proper  for  a  member  of  this 
society,  must  have  a  franlc,  honest,  open  heart ; 
above  any  thing  dirty  or  mean ;  uid  mast  be  a 
professed  lover  of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex. 
No  haughty,  self-conceited  person,  who  looks 
upon  himself  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  club, 
and  especially  no  mean-spirited,  worldly  mortal^ 
whose  only  wiU  ii  to  heap  up  mone^^  Aui^  ^V^^ 
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any  pretence  whatever,  be  admitted.  In  Aian, 
the  proper  person  for  thii  society,  is  a  cheerAtl, 
honest-hearted  Uul ;  who,  if  he  has  a  fViend  that 
is  true,  and  a  mistreu  that  is  kind,  utd  as  mnch 
ivealth  as  genteelly  to  make  both  ends  meet—is 
just  as  happy  as  this  world  ean  make  hia&. 

Ktte  D.     Seep.  211. 

A  great  number  of  manuscript  poemt  wera 
found  among  the  papers  of  Bums,  addressed  to 
him  by  admirers  of  his  genius,  fVom  diflRsrent 
parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  fVom  Irefamd  and  Anie* 
•riea.  Among  these,  was  a  poetical  epistle  from 
Mr,  Telford,  of  Shrewsbury,  of  superior  merit. 
It  is  written  in  the  dialect  of  Scotland  (of  which 
country  Mr.  Telford  is  a  native),  and  in  the  ver- 
sification generally  employed  by  our  poet  himseUl 
Its  object  is  to  recommend  to  him  other  subjects 
of  a  serious  nature,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cotter^s 
Saturday  Night;  and  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
advice  is  happily  enforced  by  example.    It  would 

ve  given  the  editor  pleasure  to  have  inserted 
the  whole  of  this  poem,  which  he  hopes  will  one 
day  see  the  light :  he  is  happy  to  have  obtained, 
in  the  mean  time,  his  friend  Mr.  Telford's  per> 
mission  to  insert  the  foIloMring  extracts. 


Pursne,  O  Bums  I  thy  happy  style, 

"  Those  manner-painting  strains,"  that,  wh|l« 

They  bear  me  northward  mony  a  nule, 

Recall  the  days. 
When  tender  joys,  with  pleasing  smile, 

Blest  my  young  wayr, 

I  lee  my  fond  companions  rise, 

I  join  the  happy  village  joys, 

I  fee  9iir  |;iew  )uUs  tpw\i  t^ie  %^^«, 
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And  thro*  the  woods 
I  hear  the  rirer's  raihing  noiie, 

Iti  roaring  floods*. 

No  distant  Swiss  with  warmer  glow, 
J£*er  heard  his  native  music  flow, 
Nor  could  his  wishes  stronger  grow. 

Than  still  have  mine, 
VThen  up  this  ancient  mounct  I  go. 

With  songs  of  thine. 

O  happ7  bard  >  thy  gen'xoni  flame 
Was  given  to  raise  thy  country's  fame, 
For  this  thy  charming  numbers  came. 

Thy  matchless  lays ; 
Then  sing,  and  save  her  virtuous  naaie, 

To  latest  days. 


But  mony  a  theme  awaits  thy  muse. 
Fine  as  thy  Cotter^s  sacred  views  ; 
Then  in  such  verse  thy  soul  infuse, 

With  holy  air. 
And  sing  the  course  the  ^ous  chuse, 

With  aU  thy  eare. 

How,  with  religious  awe  imprest, 
They  open  lay  the  guileless  breast. 
And  youth  and  age  with  fears  distrest, 

AU  due  prepare, 
The  symbols  of  eternal  rest 

Devout  to  sharef . 


*  The  banks  of  the  E*k,  in  DumiHesshire, 
here  alluded  to.     E. 

t  A  beautiful  little  mount,  which  stands  in 

diately  before,  or  rather  forms  a  part  of  Shn 

bury  castle,  a  seat  of  sir  William  PuitftHK^i^VN 

/  The  raoraraent,  generally  aAxokavMet^^V 

country  parishes  of  Scotland  in  t^te  o^«a-«A 

L.2 
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How  down  ilk  lang  withdrawing  hill, 
Succesrive  crowdi  the  ralleys  fill, 
While  pure  religious  converse  still 

Beguiles  the  way. 
And  gives  a  cast  to  youthful  will. 

To  suit  the  day» 

How  placed  along  the  sacred  hoard, 

Their  hoary  pastor's  looks  ador'd, 

His  voice  with  peace  and  blessing^  stored. 

Sent  from  above. 
And  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy  afibrd. 

And  boundless  love. 

0*er  this,  with  warm  seraphic  glow, 
Celestial  beings  pleased  bow. 
And,  whisper'd,  hear  the  holy  vow, 

'Mid  g^teful  tears ; 
And  mark  ainid'  such  scenes  below, 

Their  future  peers. 


O  mark  the  awful>  solemn  scene*  f 
When  hoary  winter  clothes  the  plain. 
Along  the  snowy  hills  is  seen 

Approaching  slow, 
In  mourning  weeds,  the  village  train,. 

In  silent  woe. 

Some  mueh-respected  brother's  bier, 
(By  turns  in  pious  task  they  share,) 
With  heavy  hearts  they  forward  bear 

Along  the  path ; 
Where  nei'bours  saw,  in  dusky  airf , 

The  light  of  death. 

*  A  Scottish  funeral.     E. 
t  This  alludes  to  a  superstition  prevalent  in 
JBikdale  and  Annandale,  that  a  light  precedes  in 
the  aight  every  funeral,  ntwAdn^  ii2ki&  '(Te«M&'^^K 
it  ia  to  pu9*     £• 
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And  when  they  pau  the  rocky  how, 
Where  binwood  bushes  oVr  them  flow, 
And  mo^e  around  the  rising  knowe, 

Where  far  away 
The  kirk-yard  trees  are  seen  to  grow. 

By  th*  water  brae. 

Assembled  round  the  narrow  graye,  . 
While  o'er  them  wint'ry  temi)ests  rave, 
In  the  cold  wind  their  gvey  locks  wave. 

As  low  they  lay 
I'heir  brother^s  body  'mougst  the  Ixte 

Of  parent  clay. 

Expressive  looks  from  each  declare 
I'he  griefs  Mritbin  their  bosoms  bear ; 
One  holy  bow  devout  they  share, 

Then  home  return. 
And  think  o'er  all  the  virtues  fair 

Of  him  they  mourn. 


Say  how,  by  early  lessons  taught, 
(Truth's  pleasing  air  is  willing  caught,) 
Congenial  to  th'  untainted  thought. 

The  shepherd  boy, 
Who  tends  his  flocks  on  lonely  hei^t, 

Feels  holy  joy. 

Is  aught  on  earth  so  lovely  known, 
On  sabbath  mom  and  far  alone. 
His  guileless  soul  aH  naked  shown 

Before  his  God- 
Such  pray'rs  must  welcome  reach  the  t 

And  blest  abode. 

O  tell  I  with  what  a  heartfelt  joy 
The  parent  eyes  the  virtuous  boy ; 
And  all  his  constant  kind  employ. 

Is  bovr  to  f^'^e 
The  beu  of  ]«ar  Iw  csa  en^o^^ 


Miy  Mill  cull  fond  ■nmEhmcnl  ^ov, 
O'er  vDodi,  o'a  ttmnu,  o'er  InUt  ot 
Unr  nigged  rveki  idU  ieaa  kk». 
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And  may  their  souls 
Eren  love  the  warlock  glens,  which  through. 

The  tempest  howls. 

To  eternize  such  themes  as  these, 
And  all  their  happy  manners  seize, 
Will  every  virtuous  bosom  please, 

And  high  in  fame 
To  future  times  will  Justly  raise 

Thy  patriot  name. 

While  all  the  venal  tribes  decay, 
That  bask  in  flatt'ry's  flaunting  ray, 
The  noisome  vermin  of  a  day, 

Thy  works  shall  gain 
0*er  every  mind  a  1>oundless  sway, 

And  lasting  reign. 

When  winter  binds  the  hardened  plains^, 
Around  each  hearth,  the  hoary  swains 
Shall  teach  the  rising  youth  thy  strains, 

And  anxious  say. 
Our  blessing  with  our  sons  remain, 

And  Burns''*  lay ! 


No.  in. 


CPint  inserted  in  the  second  edition,) 

THE  editor  has  particular  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  following  letter,  to  the 
due  understanding  of  which,  a  few  previous  ob- 
servations are  necessary. 

The  biographer  of  Bums  was  naturally  de- 
sirons  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  friend  and 
brother  of  the  poet,  on  the  maxoweT  Va  ^\ctfSBL>gA 
Imd  executed  his  task,  before  «k  %ec«\M^  «^&i9^ 
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ihoukl  be  committed  to  the  pre**.  He  had  the 
satisfliction  of  receiving  this  opinion,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  24th  of  August,  approving  of  the  lift  in 
very  obliging  termi,  and  offering  one  or  two  trt* 
vial  correction*,  as  to  names  and  dates  chieflj, 
which  are  made  in  this  edition.  One  or  two  ob- 
scrvatioAs  were  offered  of  a  different  kind.  In  the 
319th  page  of  the  first  volume,  first  edition,  a  quo- 
tation is  made  Arom  the  pastoral  song,  Etrick 
Bankff  and  an  explanation  given  of  the  phrase 
**  mony  feck"  which  occurs  in  this  quotation. 
Supposing  the  sense  to  be  complete  after  **  mo- 
ny,** the  editor  had  considered  **  feck^*  as  a  rus- 
tic oath,  which  confirmed  the  assertion.  The 
words  were,  therefore,  separated  by  a  comma. 
Mr.  Bums  considered  this  as  an  error.  **  Feck,** 
he  presumes,  is  the  Scottish  word  for  qnftntity, 
and  "  mony  feck**  to  mean  simply,  very  many. 
The  editor,  in  yielding  to  this  authority,  express- 
ed some  hesitation,  and  hinted  that  ^e  phrase 
"  mony  feck,**  was,  in  Mr.  Bums*  sense,  a  yleih 
nasm  or  barbarism,  which  deformed  this  beautiAil 
sung*.  His  reply  to  this  observation,  makes  the 
first  clause  of  die  following  letter. 

In  the  same  communication,  he  informed  me 
that  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger  were  proposed 
by  him  to  the  Conversation  Club  of  Mauchline, 
and  that  he  had  thoughts  of  giving  me  his  senti- 
ments on  the  remarks  I  had  made  respecting  the 
fitness  of  such  works  for  sueh  societies.  The  ob- 
servations of  such  a  man,  on  such  a  subject,  the 
editor  conceived,  would  be  received  with  particu- 
lar interest  by  the  public,  and  having  pressed 
earnestly  for  them,  they  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.     Of  the  value  of  this  eenununica- 

*  The  correction  made  by  Gilbert  Burns,  has 

also  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 

Mag^ine,  under  the  signature  of  Alhotn^  who,  for 

taking  thb  trouble,  and  for  mentioning  the  nu- 

tbar  of  the  poem  q1  Doiio<skV\i«»A,  ^^*<itx^*  \hft 

editor*B  thanks. 
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tion,  delicacy  towards  his  very  respectable  corres- 
pondent prevents  him  fVom  expressing  his  opi- 
nion. The  original  letter  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Dinning,  Dumfriesshire^  24M  Oct,  1800. 
Dear  sir, 

Yours  of  the  17th  inst.  came  to  my  hand  yes- 
terday, and  I  sit  down  this  afternoon  to  write 
you  in  return  ;  but  when  I  sliall  be  able  to  finish 
all  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  sorry 
your  conviction  is  not  complete  respecting  feck* 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  you  take  two  English 
words,  which  appear  synonymous  to  mony  feck^ 
and  judge  by  the  rules  of  English  construction,  it 
will  appear  a  barbarism.     I  believe,  if  you  take 
this  mode  of  translating  fVom  any  language,  the 
effect  will  frequently  be  the  same.     But,  if  you 
take  the  expression  mony  feck  to  have,  as  I  have 
stated  it,  the  same  meaning  with  the  English  ex- 
pression very  many  (and  such  licence  every  trans- 
lator must  be  allowed,  especially  when  he  trans- 
lates from  a  simple  dialect,  which  has  never  been 
subjected  to  rule,  and  where  the  precise  meaning 
of  words  is  of  consequence  not  minutely  attended 
to),  it  will  be  well  enough.     One  thing  I  ank  cer- 
tain of,  that  ours  is  the  sense  universallj  under- 
stood in  this  countr>' ;  and,  I  believe,  no  Scotsman 
who  has  lived  contented  at  home,  pleased  with 
the  simple  nuuiners,  the  simple  melodies,  and  the 
simple  dialect  of  his   native  country,  unvitiated 
by  foreigfn  intercourse,  **  whose  soul  proud  sci- 
ence never  taught  to  stray,*'  ever  discovered  bar- 
barism in  the  song  of  Etrick  Banks. 

The  story  you  have  heard  of  the  gable  of  my 
father's  house  facing  down,  is  simply  as  follows* : 
When  my  father  built  his  "  clay  biggin,"  he  put 
in  two  stone  jambs,  as  they  are  called,  and  a  lin- 

*  The  editor  had  heard  a  report,  that  the  poet 
was  horn  in  the  midst  of  a  stotm,   N)\a^>^K« 
down  a  part  of  the  house*     ^ 
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tel,  euTying  up  a  chimney  in  his  clay  gable.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  as  the  gable  subsided,  the 
jambs,  remaining  firm,  threw  it  off  its  centre; 
and,  one  very  stormy  morning,  when*  my  brotiber 
was  nine  or  ten  days  old,  a  little  before  day4ight, 
a  part  of  the  gaUe  fell  out,  and  the  rest  appeared 
so  shattered,  that  my  mother,  with  the  young 
poet,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  storm  to  a 
neigfabottr*s  house,  where  they  remained  a  we^ 
till  their  own  dwelling  was  a^usted.  That  yo« 
may  not  think  too  meanly  of  this  house,  or  of  my 
father's  taste  in  building,  by  supposing  the  poet*i 
description  in  the  Vision  (which  is  entirely  a  Ikn- 
cy  picture)  applicable  to  it,  allow  me  to  take  no> 
tice  to  you,  that  the  house  consisted  of  a  kitchen 
in  one  end,  and  a  room  in  the  other,  with  a  flr^ 
place  and  chimney ;  that  my  father  had  conitmet> 
ed  a  concealed  bed  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  small 
closet  at  the  end,  of  the  same  materials  with  die 
house,  and  when  altogether  cast  over,  outside  and 
in,  with  lime,  it  had  a  neat,  comfortable  appeal^ 
ance,  such  as  no  fkmily  of  the  same  rank,  in  the 
present  improved  style  of  living,  would  think 
themselves  ill  lodged  in.  I  wish,  likewise,  to  take 
notice  in  passing,  that,  although  the  **  Cotter,**  iA 
the  Saturday  Night,  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  fhther 
in  his  manners,  his  fkmily  devotion,  and  exhortv 
tions,  yet,  the  other  parts  of  the  description  do 
not  apply  to  our  family.  None  of  us  were  ever 
**  At  service  out  amang  the  neebors  roun.**  In- 
stead of  our  depositing  our  •*  fkir  won  penny  fte* 
with  our  parents,  my  father  laboured  hard,  and 
lived  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  keep  his  children  at  home,  thereby 
having  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress 
of  our  young  minds,  and  forming  in  them  early 
habits  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  fVom  this  motive 
alone,  did  he  engage  in  farming,  the  source  of  all 
his  diflSculties  and  distresses. 

When  1  threatened  you  in  my  last  with  a  long 
tetter  on  the  subject  of  the  books  1  Y».«,otMaMTjAsA 
to  the  Afauchlinc  club,  taid  the  ettc^u  «i^  T«to»' 
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ment  of  tMte  on  the  laboiiriii{^  classea  of  men,  I 
meant  merdy  that  I  withed  to  write  you  on  that 
•nlyect,  with  the  view  that^  in  some  fUtnre  eom- 
munication  to  ike  public,  you  mig:ht  take  np  the 
■nlyeev  more  at  Urge,  that,  by  means  of  your 
happy  manner  of  writing,  the  attention  of  people 
of  power  and  iniloence  mi^t  be  fixed  on  it.  I 
had  little  expectation,  however,  that  I  shoaU 
OTereome  my  indolence  and  the  difilcnlty  of  ar> 
ranging  my  thoughts  so  flu:  as  to  put  my  threat 
in  execution,  till  some  time  ago,  before  I  had 
finished  my  harvest,  having  a  call  Anom  Mr. 
Ewart*  widi  a  message  ftt>m  you,  pressing  me  to 
the  performance  of  this  task,  I  thought  myself  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  and  resolved  to  set 
about  it  with  my  first  leisure.  I  will  now,  there* 
fore,  endeavour  to  lay  befbre  you  what  ha»  occur- 
red to  my  mind  on  a  subject  where  people,  capai- 
ble  of  observation,  and  of  placing  their  remarks 
in  a  proper  point  of  view,  have  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  tbdr  remarks  on  real  life.  In 
doing  this,  I  may  perhaps  be  led  sometimes  to 
write  more  in  the  manner  of  a  person  communi- 
cating information  to  you,  which  you  did  nr*C 
know  before,  and  at  other  times  more  in  the  style 
of  egotism,  than  I  would  choose  to  do  to  any  pev> 
son  in  whose  candour,  and  even  personal  good 
will,  I  had  less  ctmfidence. 

There  are  two  several  lines  of  study  that  open 
to  every  man  as  he  eaters  litie ;  the  one,  the  gene* 
ral  science  of  life,  of  duty,  and  of  happiness ;  the 
other,  the  particular  arts  of  his  employment  or 
situation  ii4  society,  and  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge  therewith  connected.  This  last  is  cer> 
tainiy  indispensable,  as  nothing  can  be  more  di»» 
graceful  than  ignorance  in  the  way  of  one*s  own 
profession;  and,  whatever  a  man's  speculative 
knowledge  may  be,  if  he  is  ill  informed  there,  he 
can  neither  be  a  useAiL,  nor  a  respectable  member 


*  The  editor's   firiend,   Mr.  ^VW  "E^ntai^  ^ 
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of  aociety.  It  is  nerertkelets  true,  tliat  *^  The 
proper  studj  of  manlrind  it  mam;*'  to  eontider 
what  datiet  are  ineambent  on  him  as  a  ratsonal 
creature,  and  a  member  of  society ;  how  he  maf 
increase  or  secure  his  hamnness ;  and  how  he  may 
prevent  or  soften  the  many  miseries  incident  ta 
human  life.  I  think  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ii 
too  frequently  confined  to  the  endeavour  after  the 
acquisitiMi  of  wealth.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  eoma^ 
deted  as  an  idle  declaimer  against  riches,  wU^ 
after  all  that  can  be  said  against  them,  will  still 
be  considered,  by  men  of  common  sense,  as  olyecti 
of  importance ;  and  poverty  will  be  felt  as  a  sore 
evil,  afttrr  all  the  fine  dungs  that  can  be  said  of 
its  advantages ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  life 
arise  iVom  the  want  of  economy,  and  a  prudent 
attention  to  money,  or  the  ill-directed  or  intem- 
perate pursuit  of  it.  But,  however  valuaUe 
riches  may  be  as  the  means  of  comfort,  indepen- 
dence, and  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others, 
yet,  I  am  of  opiiuon  that  they  may  be,  and  fte- 
quently  are,  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost,  and 
that  sacrifices  are  made  in  the  pursuit,  wluch  the 
acquisition  cannot  compensate.  I  remember  hear* 
ing  my  worthy  teacher,  Mr.  Murdoch,  relate  an 
anecdote  to  my  father,  which  I  think  sets  this 
matter  in  a  strong  light,  and  perhaps  was  the  ori- 
gin, or  at  least  tended  to  promote,  this  way  of 
thinking  in  me.  When  Mr.  Murdoch  left  Alio 
way,  he  went  to  teach  and  reside  in  the  family  of 
an  opulent  farmer,  who  had  a  number  of  sons. 
A  neighbour,  coming  on  a  visit,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  asked  the  father  how  he  meant  to 
dispose  of  his  sons.  The  father  replied  that  he 
had  not  determined.  The  visitor  said,  that,  were 
he  in  his  place,  he  would  give  them  all  good  edu- 
cation and  send  them  abroad  (without  perhaps 
having  a  precise  idea  where).  The  father  ob- 
jected, that  many  young  men  lost  their  health  in 
fmeign  eountries,  and  m&wj  \!i\e\x  Vvfe%,  True^ 
replied  th«  yisitor,  bux  »»  t^^  ^^'^  *  u>ms^«?r  «S. 
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ions,  it  will  be  strange  if  some  one  of  them  docs 
not  live  and  make  a  fortune. 

Let  any  person  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  fa- 
ther comment  on  this  stor}':  but,  though  few  will 
•TOW,  even  to  theraaelves,  Uiat  such  views  govern 
their  conduct,  yet  do  we  not  daily  tee  people 
•hipping  off  their  sons  (and  who  would  do  so  by 
their  daughters  also,  if  there  were  any  demand 
Ibr  them),  that  they  may  be  rich  or  perish  ? 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  seldom 
considered  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as  the 
means  of  raising  them  from  that  station  to  which 
they  were  bom,  and  of  making  a  fortune.     I  am 
ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  acquiring 
fortune  without  any  thing  to  begin  with,  and  can- 
not calculate,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  the  mortifications  to 
be  suffered,  and  the  degradation  of  character  to 
be  submitted  to,  in  lending  one^s  self  to  be  the  mi- 
nister of  other  people's  vices,  or  in  the  practice 
of  rapine,  fVaud,  oppression,  or  dissimulation,  in 
the  pr<^;ress  ;  but  even  when  the  wished-for  end  is 
attained,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  happiness 
be  much  increased  by  the  change.     When  I  have 
feen  a  fortunate  adventurer  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  returned  from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  with 
all  the  hauteur  of  a  vulgar  mind,  accustomed  to 
be  served  by  slaves,  assuming  a  character,  whkh, 
Arom  the  early  habiu  of  his  life,  he  is  ill  fitted  to 
support;    displaying  magnificence   which  raises 
the  envy  of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others ; 
eUuming  an  equality  with  the  great,  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  allow  ;  i»ly  pining  at  the  prece- 
dence of  the  hereditary  gentry ;  maddened  by  the 
polished  insolence  of  some  of  the  unworthy  part 
of  them ;  seeking  pleasure  in  the  society  of  men 
who  can  condescend  to  flatter  him,  and  listen  to 
his  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  a  good  dinner  and 
good  wine ;  I  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  his 
brother,  or  companion^  who,  by  a  diligent  aQ^U* 
eatioA  to  the  labours  of  agncnUut^^wc  *waft  Mste' 
/W  aechanic  employment,  and  xYi«  ««»^^  "^"^^i* 
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lyfin«H"g  oi  hii  skills,  ku  aeqaired  ft 
in  hit  fUtioii,  ia  a  muck  kapfuer,  and,  in  tka  ej9 
of  a  parwrn  who  can  take  an  enkrged  fiitm  «f  ^ 
aankind,  a  muck  more  reipectahle  mam.  ' 

But,  the  votarie*  of  wealth  may  he  eoniideM4| 
at  a  great  number  of  rawHiilarrt  ftriring  fbr  a  lh«r 
prizes,  and,  whaterer  addition  the  snceeMftil  mapK 
make  to  their  pleasure  or  happiness,  tke  disiy*' 
pointed  will  always  hare  more  to  snflkr,  I  am 
aftasd,  than  those  who  abide  contented  in  the  Ma- 
tion  to  wkick  tkey  were  bonk     I  wisk,  thrwwfaijh. 
tke  edueation  of  tke  lower  ekuses  to  be  iwiiniatiiJ    . 
and  directed  to  tkeir  improvement  as  nien,  as  the 
means  of  increasing  tkeir  rirtue,  and  opening  ta 
tkem  new  and  d^;nified  sources  of  pleasure  and 
kappiness.     I  have  heard  some  people  ol^t  ta 
the  edueation  of  the  lower  classes  of  men,  as  rai> 
dering  them  less  useful  by  abstracting  them  ftooi 
their  proper  business ;  othexv,  as  tending  to  makt 
tkem  saucy  to  their  superiors,  impatient  of  tkeir 
eondition,  and  turbulent  subjects  ;  wkile  jroo,  widi 
more  humanity,  have  your  fears  alarmed,  lest  the 
delicacy  of  uiind,  induced  by  that  sort  of  edvca^ 
tion  and  readiug  I  reeommend,  should  render  tkt 
evils  of  tkeir  situation  insupportable  to  tkenu    I 
wish  to  examine  the  validity  of  each  of  these  ok» 
Jections,  beginning  with  the  one  you  have  moi*  ' 
tioned. 

I  do  not  mean  to  controvert  your  criticism  of 
my  Ikvowrite  books,  the  Mirror  and  Lounger,  ak 
though  I  understand  there  are  people  who  think 
damsel ves  judges,  who  do  not  agree  with  yoOk 
The  acquisiti<m  of  knowledge,  except  what  b 
connected  with  human  life  and  conduct,  or  tkt 
particular  business  of  bis  employment,  does  noC 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  fittest  punuit  for  a  pear 
tant.    I  would  say  with  the  poet, 

**  How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  arc. 
Save  wh^re  it  guides  the  life,  or  mends  the 
hewrtl" 
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There  teem*  to  be  a  eontidenible  latitade  in 
the  use  of  the  word  taste.  I  underttand  it  to  be 
the  pereeptioii  and  retish  of  beaaty,  order,  or  any 
*  odier  diing,  the  contemplation  of  which  gives 
^leainre  and  deligfat  to  the  mind.  I  tuppote  it  is 
In  this  tense  yoa  with  it  to  be  nnderttood.  If 
I  am  right,  the  taste  which  these  books  are  ealeu- 
lated  to  eultiTate  (beside  the  taste  for  fine  writing, 
whieh  many  of  the  papers  tend  to  improre  and 
to  gratify),  is,  what  is  proper,  consistent,  and  be- 
•Mning  in  human  character  and  conduct,  as  al* 
most  every  paper  relates  to  these  subjects. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  these  books  by  me,  that 
I  might  point  out  some  instances.  I  remember 
two ;  <Mie,  the  beautiful  story  of  La  Roche,  where, 
beside  the  pleasure  one  derives  fWun  a  beantiAil 
simple  story  told  in  M'Kenzie*s  happiest  manner, 
the  mind  is  led  to  taste,  with  heart>fe]t  rapture, 
the  consolation  to  be  derived,  in  deep  affliction, 
fW>m  habitual  devotion  and  trust  in  Almighty 
Ood.  The  other,  the  story  of  general  W— — , 
where  the  reader  is  led  to  have  a  high  relish  for 
that  firmness  of  mind  which  disregards  appear^ 
anees,  the  common  forms  and  vanities  of  life,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  justice  in  a  case  which  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  lays. 

Allow  me  then  to  remark,  that,  if  the  morality 
of  these  books  is  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  c^ 
taste ;  that  taste,  that  refinement  of  mind  and  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  which  they  are  intended  to 
give,  are  the  strongest  guard  and  surest  founda- 
tion of  morality  and  virtue.  Other  moralists 
guard,  as  it  were,  the  overt  act ;  these  papers,  by 
exalting  duty  into  sentiment,  are  calculated  to 
make  every  deviation  ftom  rectitude  and  proprip 
ety  of  conduct,  painful  to  the  mind, 

**  Whose  temperM  powers 
Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attraetive  mien*** 

I  rcMtBiy  grant  you  that  the  te^wansa*-^^  tmb^ 
which  I  contend  for,  inecenaea  oxix  iKn«MOa«l  ^ 
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the  evils  of  lif^ ;  but  what  ttatkni  of  life  is  witli^ 
out  iu  evils  ?    There  seems  to  be  no  tueh  thing 
as  perfect  happiness  in  this  world ;  and  we  mwt  . 
balance  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  whi^  we  d»  ' 
rive  fVom  taste,  before  we  can  properly  apipreci>j: 
ate  it  in  the  ease  before  us.     I  apprdiend  tiMit, 
on  a  minute  examination  it  will  appear,  that  tto' 
evils  peculiar  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  derive 
their  power  to  wound  us  more  fVom  the  sagges* 
tiuns  of  iUse  pride,  and  the  **  contagion  of  luxu- 
ry weak  and  vile/'  than  the  refinement  of  ov 
taste.  It  was  a  favourite  remark  of  my  brothec\ 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  oar 
uatun>,  to  which  we  were  more  indebted,  than 
that  by  which   **  cuttam  maket  thingt  famiUar 
and  etuy**  (a  copy  Mr.  Murdoch  used  to  set  as  to 
wriuOt  and  there  is  little  labour  ^hich  custom  will 
not  make  easy  to  a  man  in  health,  if  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  employment,  or  does  not  begin  to 
compare  his  situation  with  those  he  may  tee  go> 
ing  about  at  their  ease. 

But  the  man  of  enlarged  mind  feels  the  retpeet 
due  to  him  as  a  man ;  he  has  learned  that  no  eni- 
ployment  is  dishonourable  in  itself ;  that  while  he 
performs  aright  the  duties  of  that  station,  in  whidi 
God  lias  placed  him,  he  is  as  great  as  a  king  ii^ 
tlic  eyes  of  Him  whom*1ie  is  principally  desinNU 
to  please  ;  for  the  man  of  taste,  who  is  constantly 
obliged  to  labour,  must  of  necessity  be  religioas. 
If  you  teach  him  only  to  reason,  you  may  make 
him  an  atheist,  a  demagogue,  or  any  vile  thing ; 
but,  if  you  teach  him  to  feel,  his  feelings  can  only 
find  their  proper  and  natural  relief  in  devotioa 
and  religious  resig^tion.  He  knows  that  those 
people  who  are  to  appearance  at  ease,  are  not 
without  their  share  of  evils,  and  that  even  toil  it- 
self is  not  destitute  of  advantages.  He  listens  to 
the  words  of  his  favourite  poet : 

"  O  mortal  man,  that  livest  here  by  toil, 
Cease  to  repine  and  grange  x\i^  VvwA.  «.\a.\ft\ 
That,  like  an  emmet,  ihou  niu»\.  *ivw  tqsm^. 
Is  a  sad  aeatcuce  of  an  ftuwux  ^^ » 
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Aod  ccrtei  there  is  for  it  reaion  great, 

Although  sometimet  it  makes  thee  weep  and 
wail. 

And  cune  thy  stars,  and  early  drudge  and  late ; 
Witfaouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale. 

Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale !" 

And,  while  he  repeats  the  words,  the  grateful 
recollection  comes  across  his  mind,  how  often  he 
lias  derived  ineffable  pleasure  from  the  sweet  song 
of  ^  Nature's  darling  child."  I  can  say,  fhim  my 
own  experience,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  fiirm  la- 
bour inconsistent  with  the  most  refined  and  plea- 
surable state  of  the  mind  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  thrashing  alone  excepted.  That,  indeed,  I 
have  always  considered  as  insupportable  drudge 
ry;  and  think  the  ingenious  mechauie  who  in- 
vented the  thrashing  machine,  ought  to  have  a 
statue  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  niche  next  to  the  person 
M  ho  introduced  the  culture  of  potatoes  into  this 
island. 

Perhaps  the  thing  of  most  imponance  in  ,the 
education  of  the  common  people,  is,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  artificial  wants.  I  bless  the  m^ 
niory  of  my  worthy  father  fur  almost  every  thing 
in  tlie  dispositions  of  my  mind,  and  my  habits  of 
life,  which  I  can  approve  of;  and  for  none  more 
than  the  pains  he  took  to  impress  my  mind  with 
the  sentiment,  that  nothing  was  more  unworthy 
the  character  of  a  man,  than  that  his  happiness 
should  in  the  least  depend  on  what  he  should  eat 
or  drink.  So  early  did  he  impress  my  mind  with 
this,  that,  althougli  I  was  as  fond  of  sweetmeats  as 
children  generally  are,  yet  I  seldom  laid  out  any 
of  the  halfpence  which  relations  or  neighbours 
gave  me,  at  fairs,  in  the  purchase  of  them ;  and  if 
I  did,  every  mouthfVil  I  swallowed  was  accomp»> 
nied  with  shame  and  remorse ;  and,  to  this  hour, 
I  never  indulge  in  the  use  of  any  delicacy,  but  I 
ftel  a  Gonnderahle  degree  o€  ie\£-t«v^«A\i  «&i 
Mlarm  for  the  degfidatioa  of  tbA  VwooKa,  Obxs%r.m 
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Sueh  ft  hftlMt  of  thinking^  I  connder  as  of  grot 
eomeqcence,  both  to  the  virtue  and  happinen  of 
men  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Aad  thus,  nr,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  their  mindi  are  eariy  aai 
deeply  imprest  with  a  seme  of  the  dignity  of  ma% 
at  sueh ;  with  the  lore  of  independence  uid  i»dii» 
try,  economy  and  temperance,  as  the  most  obriovi 
means  of  malting  themselves  independent,  and  the 
virtues  most  becoming  their  situation,  and  neeer 
sary  to  their  happiness ;  men  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  may  partake  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
fVom  the  perusal  of  books  calculated  to  improve 
the  mind  and  refine  the  taste,  without  any  danger 
of  becoming  mora  unhappy  in  their  situation,  or 
discontented  with  it.  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  their  becoming  less  useful.  There  are 
some  hours  every  day,  that  the  most  constant  la* 
bourer  is  neither  at  work  nor  asleep.  These  boon 
are  either  appropriated  to  amusement  or  to  sloth. 
If  a  taste  for  employing  these  hours  in  readiag 
were  cultivated,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  retnni 
to  labour  would  be  more  difficult.  Every  one  wiH 
allow  that  the  attachment  to  idle  amusements,  or 
even  to  sloth,  has  as  powerful  a  tendency  to  al^ 
■tract  men  Arom  their  proper  business,  as  the  at* 
taehment  to  books ;  while  the  one  dissipates  the 
mind,  and  the  other  tends  to  increase  its  powers 
of  self-government.  To  those  who  are  afraid  that 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  the  conuBoa 
people  mig^t  be  dangerous  to  the  state,  or  the 
established  order  of  society,  I  would  remark,  that 
turbulence  and  commotion  are  certainly  very  iai* 
mical  to  the  feelings  of  a  refined  miufL  Let  the 
matter  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  aai 
observation.  Of  what  description  of  people  are 
mobs  and  insurrections  composed  ?  Are  they  not 
universally  owing  to  the  want  of  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  mind  among  the  common 
people  ?  Nay,  let  any  one  recollect  the  eharaa* 
ters  of  those  who  formed  the  calmur  and  more  de> 
liberate  asaociatioiu,  wYivi^  \aLVA^  livi^  w  much 
MUrm  to  tlie  goTemmeivt  ot  ilbaa  vsossx^*   V  wfr 
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pose  few  of  the  eonunon  people  who  were  to  be 
Pound  in  soch  societie*,  had  the  education  and 
turn  of  mind  I  have  been  endeavouring^  to  recom- 
mend.    Allow  me  to  suggeit  one  reason  for  en- 
leavouring^  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  common 
people.  Their  morals  have  hitherto  been  guarded 
by  a  sort  of  dim  religious  awe,  which,  fVom  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  seems  wearing  off.     I  think  die 
alteration  in  this  respect  considerable,  in  the  short 
period  of  my  observation.     I  have  already  given 
my  opinion  of  the  effects  of  refinement  of  mind 
on  morals  and  virtue.     Whenever  vulgar  minds 
begin  to  shake  off  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  the  progress  ii 
quick  and    immediate   to  downright  infidelity; 
and  nothing  but  refinement  of  mind  can  enable 
them  to  distinguish  between  the  pure  essence  of 
religion,  and  the  gross  systems  which  men  have 
been  perpetually  connecting  it  with.    In  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  done  for  the  education 
of  the  common  people  of  this  country,  in  the 
(establishment  of  parish  schools,  I  wish  to  see  the 
salaries  augmented  in  some  proportion  to  the  pre- 
sent expense  of  living,  and  the  earnings  of  people 
of  similar  rank,  endowments,  and  usefulness  in 
soeiety ;   and  I  hope  that  the  liberality  of  the 
present  age  will  no  longer  be  disgract^d  by  r^ 
fusing,  to  so  useful  a  class  of  men,  such  encou- 
ragement as  may  make  parish  schools  worth  the 
attention  of  men  fitted  for  the  important  duties 
of  that  office.     In   filling  up  the  vacancies,  I 
would  have  more  attention  paid  to  the  candidate's 
capacity  of  reading  the  English  language  with 
grace  and  propriety;   to  his  understanding  th<^ 
roughly,  and  having  a  high  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  English  authors,  both  in  poetry  and  prose ; 
to  that  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, which  would  enable  him  to  acquire  some 
influence  on  the  minds  and  affections  of  his  scho- 
lars ;  to  the  general  worth  of  his  ehar&ciec^  vk\ 
the  love  of  his  Jdnd  and  his  eo«ixitry,\kKaX&>Ba» 
proeeieney  in  Che  knowledge  of  iMd^  vimSl  Q>t«K^^ 
Vol  L  M 
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I  would  then  have  a  sort  of  high  English  elats 
blished,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  teadung  the 
pupils  to  read  in  that  gpracef  ul  and  i^pneeaUe  num- 
ner  that  might  make  them  fond  of  reading,  but  to 
make  them  understand  what  they  read,  and  dis- 
cover  the  beauties  of  the  author  in  cotnpositioa 
and  sentiment.  I  would  have  establidied  in  every 
X»arish  a  small  circulating  library,  consisting^  of  dK 
books  which  the  young  people  had  read  extnets 
IVom,  in  the  collections  they  had  read  at  school, 
and  any  other  books  well  calculated  to  refine  the 
mind,  improve  the  moral  feelings,  recommend  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  communicate  such  knov^ 
ledge  as  might  be  useful  or  suitable  to  the  labour' 
ing  classes  of  men.  I  would  have  the  schoolmaster 
act  as  librarian,  and,  in  recommending  book*  to 
Iiis  young  fHends,  formerly  his  pupib,  and  letting 
in  the  light  of  them  upon  their  young  minds,  he 
should  have  the  assistance  of  the  minister.  If 
once  such  education  were  become  general,  the  low 
delights  of  the  public-house,  and  other  scenes  of 
riot  and  depravity,  would  be  contemned  and  ne- 
glected, while  industry,  order,  cleanliness,  and 
every  virtue,  which  taste  and  independence  of 
mind  could  recommend,  would  prevail  and  flou- 
rish. Thus,  possessed  of  a  virtuous  and  enligh- 
tened populace,  with  high  delight  I  should  consi- 
der my  native  country  as  at  the  head  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  ancient  or  modem. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  executed  my  threat  to  the 
fullest  extent,  in  regard  to  the  length  of  my  let* 
ter.  If  I  had  not  presumed  on  doing  it  more  to 
xny  liking,  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I 
have  not  time  to  attempt  it  anew  ;  or,  if  I  wouUi 
am  I  certain  that  I  should  succeed  any  better  ?  I 
have  learned  to  have  less  confidence  in  my  capSf 
city  of  writing  on  such  subjects. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  inquiries 

about  my  situation  and  prospects.     I  am  much 

pleased  with  the  soil  of  this  farm,  and  with  the 

terms  on  which  1  possew  \i.    1  T^^we  ^w»i  «»■ 

coungement  UkctrVse  m>>xaMasx^,  iaaRNawa^^  w^ 
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>t]ier  conTeniencet,  ftom  iny  landlord,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Mbnteith,  whose  general  character  and  conduct, 
IS  a  landlord  and  country  gentleman,  I  am  highly 
pleated  vrith.  But  the  land  is  in  such  a  state,  as 
to  require  a  considerable  immediate  outlay  of  mo* 
ney  in  the  purchase  of  manure,  the  grabbing  of 
brush-wood,  removing  of  stones,  &c.,  which  twelve 
fears  struggle  with  a  farm  of  a  cold  ungpratefbl 
mhI,  has  but  ill  prepared  me  for.  If  I  can  get 
these  things  done,  however,  to  my  mind,  I  think 
there  is  next  to  a  certainty,  that,  in  five  or  six 
fears,  I  diall  be  in  a  hopeful  way  of  attaining  a 
dtuation,  which  I  think  as  eligible  for  happiness, 
u  any  one  I  know ;  for  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  man,  bred  to  the  habits  of  a 
firming  life,  who  possesses  a  farm  of  good  soil, 
on  such  terras  as  enables  him  easily  to  pay  all  de- 
mands, is  not  happy,  he  ought  to  look  somewhere 
else,  than  to  his  situation,  for  the  causes  of  his 
uneasiness. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  most .  respectful 
eompliments  to  Mrs.  Currie,  and  remember  me  to 
BCr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  jun., 
whose  kind  auentions  to  me,  when  in  Liverpool, 
I  shall  never  forget. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  much 
obliged  humble  servant, 

GILBERT  BURNS. 
r«  lames  Currie^  M,  D,   F.  B»  S* 
Liverpool, 
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THE  following  pages  contain  tke  Correspon- 
Jilence  between  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  Thomson,  on 
the  subject  of  the  beautiful  work  projected  and 
executed  by  the  latter,  the  nature  of  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  first  number  of  the  following  se- 
ries*. I'he  uudertaking  of  Mr.  Thomson,  is  one 
on  which  the  public  may  be  congratulated  in  ra- 
rious  points  of  view ;  not  merely  as  having  col- 
lected the  finest  of  the  Scottish  songs  and  airs  of  past 
times,  but  as  having  given  occasion  to  a  number 
of  original  songs  of  our  bard,  which  equal  or  sur- 
pass the  former  efforts  of  the  pastoral  nuises  of 
Scotland,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  may  be 
safely  compared  with  the  lyric  poetry  of  any  age 
or  country.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Bums  to  Mr. 
Thomson  include  the  song^  he  presented  to  him, 
some  of  which  appear  in  different  stages  of  their 
progress,  and  these  letters  will  be  found  to  exhilnt 
occasionally  his  notions  of  song  writing,  and  hi* 
opinions  on  various  subjects  of  taste  and  eriticisn\« 
These  opinions,  it  will  be  observed,  were  called 
forth  by  the  observations  of  his  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thomson ;  and  without  the  letters  of  thif 
gentleman,  tho«c  of  Bums  would  have  been  often 

«  This  work  is  entitled,  "  A  Select  Collection  of 
Original  Scottish  Airs  for  the  voice;  to  which  are 
added,  introductory  and  concluding  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano  Forte  and 
Violin  y  by  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch.  IVith  select  and 
characteristic  Verses,  by  the  most  admired  Scottish 
Poets,  <£rc.— London,  printed  and  sold  \>y  1^i:<^\\.v3nx^ 
Ac  S7,  Strand." 
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iiiuntelligible.  He  has,  therefore,  yielded  to  tk 
earnest  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  fkmily  of 
the  poet,  to  suffer  them  to  appear  in  their  natih 
ral  order ;  and,  independently  of  the  illnstratioB 
they  ^ve  to  the  letters  of  our  bard,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  their  intrinsic  merit  will  ensure  them 
a  reception  ftt>m  the  public,  fbr  beyond  what  Mr. 
Thomson*s  modesty  would  permit  him  to  suppose. 
The  whole  of  this  correspondence  was  arranged 
for  the  press  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  haa  been 
printed  with  little  addition  or  rariation. 


CORRESPONDENCE,  ^c. 

No.  I. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Sir,  Edinburgh,  September,  1791. 

FOR  tome  yean  past,  I  have,  with  a  Aiend  or 
two,  employed  many  leisure  hours  in  selecting  and 
collating  the  most  favourite  of  our  national  me]<^ 
dies  for  publication.  We  have  engaged  Pleyel,  the 
most  agreeable  composer  living,  to  put  aecompa* 
niments  to  these,  and  also  to  compose  an  instru- 
mental prelude  and  conclusion  to  each  air,  the  bet> 
ter  to  fit  them  for  concerts,  both  puUic  and  pri- 
vate. To  render  this  work  perfect,  we  are  desir> 
ous  to  have  the  poetry  improved,  wherever  it  seems 
unworthy  of  the  music ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  many 
instances,  is  allowed  by  every  one  conversant  with 
our  musical  collections.  The  editors  of  these  seem 
in  general  to  have  depended  on  the  music  proving 
an  excuse  for  the  verses  ;  and  hence,  some  charm- 
ing melodies  are  united  to  mere  nonsense  and  dog* 
grel,  while  others  are  accommodated  Mrith  rhymes 
so  loose  and  indelicate,  as  cannot  be  sung  in  decent 
company.  To  remove  this  reproach,  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  the  author  of  2'he  Cotter**  Saturdoy 
Kight;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  I  would 
Ikin  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  pen. 
If  so,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  the  public 
with  a  collection,  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
any  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  SLCce^QitiOEAA  %a  ^ 
penom  of  tatte^  wliether  they  -wiahiot  voenKKXThftr 
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lodiet,  delieate  accompaniments,  or  eharaeteriitie 
▼ertes.— We  will  esteem  your  poetical  assistanee  a 
particular  favour,  besides  pajing  any  reasonable 
price  you  sball  please  to  demand  fbr  it.  Profit  is 
quite  a  secondary  eonrideration  witb  ns,  and  we 
are  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  oa 
the  publication.  Tell  me  Arankly  then,  whether 
you  w\\\  devote  your  leisure  to  writings  twenty  ot 
twenty-five  songs,  suited  to  the  particular  mefc^ 
dies  which  I  am  prepared  to  send  yon.  A  few 
songs,  exceptionable  only  in  some  of  their  verses, 
I  will  likewise  submit  to  your  consideration ;  leav- 
ing it  to  you,  either  to  mend  these,  or  uMike  new 
songs  in  their  stead.  It  is  superfluous  to  anore 
you,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  displace  any  of 
the  sterling  old  songs ;  those  only  will  be  ronoved, 
which  appear  quite  silly,  or  absolutely  indecent. 
Even  these  shall  all  be  examined  by  Mr.  Bums,  and 
if  he  is  of  opinion  that  any  of  them  are  deserving 
of  the  music,  in  such  cases,  no  divorce  shall  take 
place. 

Relying  on  the  letter  accompanying  this,  to  he 
forgiven,  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  address- 
ing you,  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

O.  THOMSON 


No.  II. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Sir,  Diimfrie*i  16th  Sept,  1702. 

I  have  just  this  moment  got  your  letter.  As  tha 

request  you  make  to  me,  will  positively  add  to  my 

enjoyments  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall  enter  into 

your  undertaking  with  all  the  small  portion  of 

atnlities  I  have,  strained  to  their  utmost  exertion 

by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm.    Only,  don^t  hurry 

me ;  **  Deil  tak  tlie  ^nn&mosC^  \s\>^  tiq  Tii«w!A\h.« 

cri  de  guerre  of  my  ra.u*e.    VTiW  -yo^^^**  "^  wsivoe 

jferiar  to  none  of  you  in  eiiiiwwna»ia»  ^xx^^iVxassBX 
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to  the  poetry  and  music  of  old  Caledonia,  and, 
since  you  request  it,  have  cheerfully  promised  my 
mite  of  assistance— will  you  let  me  have  a  list  of 
your  airs,  with  the  first  line  of  the  printed  verses 
you  intend  for  them,  that  I  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  tug^sting  any  alteration  ^t  may  occur 
to  me.  You  know  'tis  in  the  way  of  my  trade  ; 
•till  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  the  undoubted  right 
of  publishers,  to  approve,  or  reject,  at  your  plea- 
sure, for  your  own  publication*  Apropos,  if  you 
are  for  Engtuh  verses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Whether  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  ballad,  or  the  pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only 
hope  to  please  myself  in  being  allowed  at  least  a 
sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue.  English  verses, 
particularly  the  works  of  Scotsmen,  that  have  mer^ 
it,  are  certainly  very  eligible.  Tiveedtide ;  Ah ! 
the  poor  thepherd**  mournful  fate ;  Ah!  CAlorit, 
could  I  now  but  «it,  &c.  you  cannot  mend :  but 
such  insipid  stuff  as,  To  Fanny  fair  could  I  impart j 
&e.  usually  set  to  The  Mill  Mill  0,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  collections,  in  wldch  it  has  already  appeared, 
and  would  doubly  disgrace  a  collection  that  will 
have  the  very  superior  merit  of  yours.  But  more 
of  this,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  business, 
if  I  am  called  on  for  my  strictures  and  amend- 
ments—I say,  amendments ;  for  I  will  not  alter  ex- 
cept where  I  myself  at  least,  think  that  I  amend. 

As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
songs  either  above  or  below  price ;  ibr  they'  shall 
absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in  your  under- 
taking, to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c. 
would  be  downrif^t  prootitution  oftoul!  A  proof 
«tf  each  of  the  songs  that  I  compose  or  amend,  I 
shall  receive  as  a  favour.  In  the  rustic  phrase  of 
the  season,  '*  Gude  speed  the  waric  1" 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

R.  BURNS. 

P.  S.  I  have  some  particular  reasons  foe  vtvil^    ' 
ing  mj  iaterferenee  to  \m  loKV^fm  n  ^xJSa  «»  V»^ 
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No.  III. 

'4ir.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BU&NSi, 

Dear  nr,  Edinburgh,  I3tk  Ott,  IfOf, 

I  receiTed  widi  nraeh  ntiifkction  ymir  pleaant 
and  obKf^i^r  letter,  and  I  return  my  wartw  a^ 
knowk-dg^mrnu  for  tke  entkunaam  with  wkM 
you  kaw  entered  into  our  undertaking.  We  kavt 
now  no  doubt  of  being'  able  to  ]MtMluce  a  eallee> 
tion,  highly  deterring  of  pnblie  atteutka,  in  «l 
rrspeets. 

I  agree  wiA  you  in  thinking  English  Tcrwi^ 
that  hare  merit,  very  eUgihle,  yrherervr  new  rerKi 
are  neet*ssary ;  because  the  English  becomes  emrf 
year,  more  and  more,  the  language  of  Scotland; 
but,  if  you  mean  that  no  Engliak  Terses,  except 
those  of  Scottish  authors,  ought  to  be  admitted,  I 
am  half  inclined  to  differ  from  you.  I  should  coor 
sidcr  it  unpardonable  to  sacrifice  one  good  song  it 
the  Scottidi  dialect,  to  make  room  for  EngKsh 
Terses ;  but,  if  we  can  select  a  fbw  excellent  ones, 
suited  to  the  unprovided  or  ih-proTided  airs,  would 
it  not  be  the  rery  bigotry  of  literary  patriotism,  t« 
reject  such,  merely  because  the  authors  were  bom 
south  of  the  Tweed  ?  Our  sweet  air  My  Nanit  0, 
which  in  the  collectimM  is  jtnned  to  the  poorest 
stutr  that  Allan  Ramsay  erer  wrote,  beginning 
fyhile  9«me  for  pleature  pawn  their  henltk,  an- 
swers so  finely  to  Dr.  Percy's  beautiful  song,  0 
Nancy  vilt  thou  go  vfith  me,  that  one  would  tfabdc 
he  wrote  it  on  purpose  for  the  air.  Howerer,  it 
is  not  at  all  our  wish  to  confine  you  to  Einglish 
▼erses :  you  shall  fVeely  be  alloMred  a  spriukHng  of 
your  natire  tongue,  as  yon  degautly  express  it ; 
and,  moreover,  we  will  patiently  wait  your  own 
time.  One  thing  only  I  beg,  which  is,  that,  howe- 
rer gay  and  sportive  the  muse  may  be,  she  may 
always  be  decent.  Let  her  not  write  what  beauty 
wouJd  blush  to  speak,  nor  wound  that  charming 
delicacy,  wWch  forms  the  mosi  ^t^wva'*  ^wirj  «ft 
onr  daughters.    1  do  nut  co>vcwfe  \>»  lon^  Vk>» 
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the  most  proper  rdiide  for  witty  and  brilHant 
conceits :  simpKcity,  I  befiere,  slioald  be  its  prom- 
inent feature ;  bat,  in  some  of  onr  songs,  the  wri- 
ters have  confounded  simplieity  with  eoarsenett 
and  vulgarity ;  although,  between  die  one  and  the 
other,  as  Dr.  Beattie  well  obsenres,  ^eie  is  at 
great  a  diflTerence,  as  between  a  plain  suit  of 
elothes  and  a  bundle  of  rags.  The  humorous  bal> 
lad,  or  pathetic  complaint,  is  best  suited  to  oar 
artless  melodies ;  and  more  interesting  indeed  in 
all  song^,  than  the  most  pointed  wit,  dazxUng  de- 
scriptions, and  flowery  fimcies. 

With  these  tiHe  observations,  I  send  yon  eleven 
of  the  songs,  for  which  it  is  my  wish  to  subtdtute 
others  of  your  writing.  I  shall  soon  transmit  the 
rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prospectus  of  the 
whole  collection :  and  you  may  believe,  we  will 
receive  any  hints  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give 
for  improving  the  work,  with  the  greatest  ptetf^re 
and  timnkfwlness. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  See. 


No.nr. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOK. 

My  dear  sir. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  you  are  too  fhstifieuj  ia 
your  ideas  of  songs  and  hallads.  I  own  that  yo«r 
criticisms  are  Just ;  the  songs  you  spedbfy  in  your 
list  have  all  but  one  the  faults  you  vematk  in  thetu  { 
but  who  shall  mend  the  matter  ?  Who  shall  riae 
tip  and  say— Go  to,  I  w31  make  «  better  ?  For  isr 
stance,  on  reading  over  The  Lethrig^  1  immediately 
set  about  trying  my  hand  on  it,  and,  after  all,  E 
could  make  nothing  more  of  it  than  the  Mlowtegi 
which  Heaven  knows  is  poor  enough. 

When  o*er  the  hill  the  eattera  fttot 
Tclh  bugiktitt^im»  H  aewr,  wf  ^\ 
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And  otrten  ftne  the  furrowed  field 

Return  lae  dowf  and  weary  O ; 
Down  by  the  bom,  where  scented  birkt*         ' 

Wi*  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
1*11  meet  thee  on  the  leanrig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

In  mirkeft  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

Vd  rore,  and  ne*er  be  eerie  O, 
If  through  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne^er  sae  wildf. 

And  I  were  ne*er  sae  weape  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

Tour  observation  as  to  the  aptitude  of  Dr.  Per- 
ty*s  ballad  to  the  air,  Nanie  0,  is  just.    It  if  be- 

*  For  **  scented  birks,"  in  some  copies,  **  faukien 
buds."    £. 

t  In  the  copy  transmitted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  in* 
stead  of  wiM,  was  inserted  -wet.  But  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts,  probably  written  afterwards,  wet  was 
changed  into  wild ;  evidently  a  great  improTem«it. 
The  lovers  might  meet  on  the  lea^rig,  ^  although 
the  night  were  ne*er  so  wt/d,"  that  is,  although 
t}ie  summer>wind  blew,  the  sky  loured,  and  the 
thunder  murmured :  such  circumstances  might  ren- 
der their  meeting  still  more  interesting.  But  if 
the  night  were  actually  wet,  why  should  they  meet 
on  the  leaprig  ?  On  a  wet  nig^t,  the  iman^natkm 
cannot  contemplate  their  situation  there  with  any 
complacency.— Tibullus,  and  after  him  Hammond, 
has  conceived  a  happier  situation  for  lovers  on  a 
wet  ni^t.  Probably  Bums  had  in  his  mind,  the 
verse  of  an  old  Scottish  song,  in  which  vict  and 
•weary  are  naturally  enough  conjoined : 

"  When  my  ploughman  comes  hame  at  ev^n^ 

He*s  oftok  wet  and  wear;  \ 
CMt  off  the  wet,  put  ou  the  ^, 
iUd  cpae  to  Vcdjwy  Aewrr"'    "^ 
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sides,  periiaps,  the  most  beautiful  ballad  in  the 
English  language.  But  let  me  remaiic  to  jrou,  that 
in  the  sentiment  and  style  of  our  Scottish  airs, 
there  is  a  pastoral  simplicity,  a  smnething,  that  one 
may  call  the  Doric  style  and  dialect  of  vocal  mu- 
sic,  to  which  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue  and  man- 
ners is  particularly,  nay,  peculiarly,  apposite.  For 
this  reason,  and,  upon  my  honour,  for  this  reason 
alone,  I  am  of  opinion  (but,  as  I  told  jrou  before, 
my  opinion  is  yours,  Areely  yours,  to  approve,  or 
reject,  as  you  please)  that  my  ballad  of  Nattie  0 
might  perhaps  do  for  one  set  of  verses  to  the  tune. 
Now  don^t  let  it  enter  into  your  head,  that  you  are 
under  any  necessity  of  taking  my  verses.  I  have 
long  ago  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  own  reputar 
tlon  in  the  business  of  authorship  ;  and  have  no- 
thing to  be  pleased  or  offended  at,  in  your  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  my  verses.  Though  you  should 
reject  one  half  of  what  I  g^ve  you,  I  shall  be 
pleased  with  your  adopting  the  other  half,  and 
shall  continue  to  serve  you  with  the  same  assi- 
duity. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  my  ITanie  0,  the  name 
of  the  river  is  horridly  prosaic  I  will  alter  it, 


n 


**  Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows. 

Oirvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  suits  the 
idea  of  the  stanza  best,  but  Lugar  is  the  most 
agreeable  modulation  of  syllables. 

I  will  soon  give  you  a  great  many  more  remarks 
on  this  business ;  but  I  have  just  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  you  this  scrawl,  free  of  postage, 
an  expense  that  it  is  ill  able  to  pay :  so,  with  my 
best  compliments  to  honest  Allan,  Good  be  yi* 
ye,  &c. 

Friday  night* 
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Saturday  mornii^. 
At  I  find  I  hftTe  itill  an  hour  to  tpare  tUs  maof 
ing  befbre  my  tionreyance  goes  away,  I  will  giTe 
you  Nanie  0  at  lengUi. 

Tour  remariu  on  Evte^tughu^  MarUn,  are  jutt} 
still  it  has  obtained  a  place  among  our  more  da*- 
rical  Scottidi  longt ;  and  what  with  numy  bean- 
tiet  in  its  composition,  and  more  pn^udiees  in  iti 
favour,  you  will  not  find  it  eaty  to  rappiant  it. 

In  my  rery  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  the  following 
farewell  of  a  dear  giri.  It  is  quite  trifling,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  Ewe^ught*;  but  it  will 
fill  up  this  page.  Tou  must  know,  that  all  my 
earlier  love-^ongs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent 
passion,  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in 
after^imes  to  hare  given  them  a  polish,  yet  that 
polish,  to  me,  whose  they  were,  and  who  periiaps 
alone  eared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  le> 
gend  of  my  heart,  which  was  so  fsithf uUy  inscribed 
on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  wai^  aa  they 
say  of  wines,  their  race. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary,    • 

And  leave  auld  Scotia^s  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th*  Atlantic's  roar? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o*  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true  | 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

O  plight  me  your  fait!h,  my  'Man<» 
Before  I  leave  ^otia?»  «ub«d^ 
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We  ktut  pttghted  our  troth,  my  MUy , 

In  mutual  affection  to  join, 
And  curst  be  tbe  eante  that  shall  part  as, 

The  hour,  and  the  BBoment  o'  time*  I 

,  Calla  Water^  and  AuU  JUb  MorrU^  I  think,  will 
most  probably  be  the  next  subject  of  my  musings. 
However,  even  on  my  verte*^  speak  out  your  criti- 
cisms with  equal  fVanknest.  My  wish  is,  not  to 
stand  aloof,  the  uneomplyinif  bigot  of  opinUttreti, 
but  cordially  to  join  issue  with  you,  in  the  Auther- 
ance  of  the  work. 


No,  V. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Vwanber  8^A,  170S. 
If  you  mean,  my  dear  sir,  that  all  the  songs  in 
your  collection,  shall  be  poetry  of  the  first  merit, 
I  am  aiVaid  you  will  find  more  difllculty  in  the 
undertaking,  than  you  are  aware  of.  There  b  a 
peculiar  riiythmus  in  many  of  our  airs,  and  a  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  syllables  to  the  emphasb,  or 
what  I  would  call  the  feature-notes  of  the  tune^ 
that  cramp  the  poet,  and  lay  him  under  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  the  air. 
My  xoife'*  a  -wanton  wee  thing,  if  a  few  lines  smootk 
and  pretty  can  be  adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can 
expect.  Tbe  following  were  made  extempore  to 
it ;  and  though,  on  farther  study,  I  might  give 
you  something  more  profound,  yet  it  might  not 
suit  the  light-horse  gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this 
random  clink. 

*  This  song  Mr.  Thomson  has  not  adopted  in 
hil  collection.  It  detervei  however  to  be  preaerved.. 
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MT  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING» 

She  n  a  wimome  wee  things. 
She  u  a  handtooie  wee  thing:, 
She  is  a  bonnte  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  nerer  loeM  a  dearer, 

And  neist  mj  heart  1*11  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsmne  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld*s  wraek  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o*t ; 
Wi'  her  I»U  blythly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  C oilier^ t  b^nnf 
Dochter  ;  and,  if  the  following  rhapsody,  whieh  I 
composed  the  other  day,  on  a  charming  Ayrshire 
girl,  Miu  — ~-,  as  she  passed  through  this  place  to 
England,  wiU  suit  your  taste  better  than  the  Cci- 
tier  LauiCy  fall  on  and  welcome. 

O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley 

As  she  gaed  o*er  the  bwder? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her,  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  wltat  she  is, 

And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fait  "LeAe^, 
Thy  subject*  yfc,\yitotc  \Vv:u  •. 
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Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  Deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Or  aug^ht  that  ^-ad  helang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  titee ; 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  ; 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  theyMl  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie  1 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie* 


I  have  hitherto  deferred  the  sublimer,  more  pa- 
thetic airs,  until  more  leisure,  as  they  will  take, 
and  deserve,  a  greater  effort.  However,  they  are 
all  put  into  your  hands,  as  clay  into  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  an- 
other to  dishonour.    Farewell,  &c. 


No.  VL 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

^HIGHLAND  MART. 

Tune—**  Katharine  Ogie:' 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  eastle  o'  Montgunery, 
Green  be  yoar  woods,  and  Ikir  your  flow^i 

Your  wateri  nerec  drantik  V 
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Tliere  nmmer  first  onfald  her  robes, 

And  there  tht>  buigest  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  hut  fareweel 

O*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  Uoom'd  the  gay,  green  hiri^ 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o*er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  Ufe, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi*  mony  a  vow,  and  lockM  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu*  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  oh  !  fell  death's  untimely  fVost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  caold's  the  day, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  1 

O  pale,  pale  now,  these  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly  i 
And  clos'd  for  ajre,  the  sparkling  f^aneCy 

That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust. 

That  heart  that  loe'd  me  dearly  f 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  lire  my  Highland  Mary. 


My  dear  sir,  I4th  Novemder,  179S. 

I  ag^ree  with  jrou  that  the  song,  Katharine  Ogie^ 
is  very  poor  stuff,  and  unworthy,  altogether  un^ 
worthy,  of  so  beautifVil  an  air.  I  tried  to  mend  it; 
but  the  awkward  sound  Ogie,  recurring  so  often 
in  the  riiyme,  spoils  every  attempt  at  introducing 
aentiment  into  the  ftieee.   Tbfi  foc«^5Qinf:  song 
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■er  ;  yon  wiH  see,  at  first  glance,  that  it  suiu  die 
air.  The  subject  of  the  song  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  nij  yonthf\i]  days ;  and,  I 
own  that  I  should  be  much  flattered  to  see  the 
verses  set  to  an  air,  which  would  insure  eelebricy. 
Pei^ps,  after  all,  *tis  the  still  glowing  preju<fiee 
of  my  heart,  that  throws  a  borrowed  lustre  over 
the  merits  of  the  composition. 

I  hare  partly  taken  your  idea  of  Auld  Rtb  Mor» 
rit,  I  have  adopted  the  two  first  verses,  and  am 
going  on  with  the  song  on  a  new  plan,  which  pro- 
mises pretty  well.  I  take  up  one  or  another,  just 
as  the  bee  of  the  moment  buzzes  in  my  bonnet- 
lag;  and  do  you,  tan*  ceremonie^  make  what  use 
you  choose  of  the  productions.    Adieu  !  &c 


No.  VII. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Dear  sir,  Edinburgh^  Kov.  1708. 

I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you,  that  on  meet* 
ing  with  your  Nanie  1  had  fallen  violently  in  k>ve 
with  her.  I  thank  you,  therefore,  for  sending  tha 
charming  rustic  to  me,  in  the  dress  you  wish  her 
to  appear  before  the  puUie.  She  does  yon  great 
credit,  and  will  soon  be  admitted  into  the  best 
company. 

I  regret  that  yonr  song  fbr  the  Leo-r^  is  so 
short ;  the  air  is  easy,  soon  sung,  and  very  pleaa- 
ing :  so  that,  if  the  singer  stops  at  the  end  of  twa 
stanzas,  it  is  a  pleasure  lost,  ere  it  is  well  possessed* 

Although  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue  and  maa- 
aers  is  doubtless  peculiarly  congenial  and  appro- 
priate to  our  melodies,  yet  I  shall  be  aUe  to  pre- 
sent a  considerable  number  of  the  very  flowers  of 
English  song,  well  adapted  to  those  melodies,  which, 
in  England  at  least,  will  be  the  means  of  reemap 
mending'  them  to  «dU  greater  atten^on,  iCbaxk  ii!taKr| 
kMre  procured  there.    But  you  -wViX  o\ia«rf«>'ni 
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plan  is,  that  every  air  shall  in  the  fint  plaee  have 
verses  wholly  by  Scottish  poets ;  and  that  those  of 
Eng^lish  writers  shall  follow  as  additfcnud  songi, 
for  the  choice  of  the  singer. 

What  you  say  of  the  Eve^ught*  is  just ;  I  ad- 
mire  it,  and  never  meant  to  supplant  it.  All  I 
requested  was,  that  you  would  try  your  hand  <ui 
some  of  the  inferior  stanzas,  which  are  apparently 
no  part  of  the  original  song ;  but  this  I  do  not 
urge,  because  the  song  is  of  sufficient  length, 
though  those  inferior  stanzas  be  omitted,  as  they 
will  be  by  the  singer  of  taste.  You  must  not  think 
I  expect  all  the  song^  to  be  of  superlative  merit; 
that  were  an  unreasonable  expectation.  I  am  seD- 
sible  that  no  poet  can  sit  down  doggedly  to  pen 
verses,  and  succeed  well  at  all  times. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  humorous  and 
amorous  rhapsody  on  Bonie  Leslie  .*  it  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  Collier**  Lauie,  **  The  deil 
he  cou'd  na  scaith  thee,"  &c.  is  an  eccentrie  and 
happy  thought.  Do  you  not  think,  however,  that 
the  names  of  such  old  heroes  as  Alexander,  sound 
rather  queer,  unless  in  pompous  or  mere  buriesque 
verse  ?  Instead  of  the  line,  "■  And  never  made  ani- 
ther,"  I  would  humbly  suggest,  **  And  ne*er  made 
sic  aiiither ;"  and  I  would  fain  have  jrou  substitute 
some  other  line  for  "  Return  to  Caledonie,*'  in  die 
last  verse,  because  I  think  this  alteration  of  the 
orthography,  and  of  the  sound  of  Caledonie,  disfl* 
gures  the  word,  and  renders  it  Hudibrastic. 

Of  the  other  song.  My  te^fe^s  a  rvintome  wee 
things  I  think  the  first  eight  lines  very  good :  but 
I  do  not  admire  the  other  eight,  because  Mir  of 
them  are  a  bare  repetition  of  the  first  verses.  I 
have  been  trying  to  spin  a  stanza,  but  could  make 
nothing  better  than  the  following :  do  you  mend 
it,  or«  as  Torick  did  with  the  love-letter,  whip  it 
up  in  your  own  way. 

O  leeze  me  on  my  wee  thing. 
My  bonme  blithaamft  ^vree  ^OE&Dk^% 
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Sae  Iang-*s  I  hae  my  wee  thing, 
I'll  think  my  lot  divine. 

Tho*  warld^s  care  we  share  o*C, 
And  may  see  meikle  mair  o\ 
Wi*  her  I'll  hlythly  bear  it, 
And  ne'er  a  word  repine. 


You  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
liberty  which  you  condescend  to  allow  me,  by 
speaking  iVeely  what  I/think.  Be  assured,  it  is 
not  my  disposition  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  any 
poem  or  picture  I  see  :  my  first  and  chief  object 
is  to  discover  and  be  delighted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  piece.  I&I  sit  down  to  examine  critically,  and 
at  leisure,  tVhat  perhaps  you  have  written  in  haste, 
I  may  happen  to  observe  careless  lines,  the  re-pe- 
rusal of  which,  might  lead  you  to  improve  them. 
The  wren  will  often  see  what  has  been  overlooked 
bj  the  eagle. 

I  remain  yours  AithfuHy,  8cc. 

P.  S.  Your  verses  upon  Highland  Mary  arc  just 
come  to  hand :  they  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of 
poetry,  and,  like  the  music,  will  last  for  ever.  Such 
verses,  united  to  such  an  air,  with  the  delicate  hai^ 
mony  of  Pleyel  superadded,  might  form  a  treat 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  Apollo  himself.  I 
have  heard  the  sad  story  of  your  Mary  r  you  al- 
ways teem  inspired  when  you  write  of  her. 


No.  VIII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Dumfries,  Ut  Dee.  1792. 
Your  alterations  of  my  Nanie  0  are  perfecdt 
right.    So  are  those  of  My  w^fc't  a  wanUtv  •»«« 
rA/n^,    Yojar  jUtention  of  tbe  veooiuik  «>^JHaA.^»'« 
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pontile  improTement.  Now,  my  dear  iir,  witli  the 
IVeedom  which  charaeterizet  our  eorrcipcndeiiee, 
I  must  not,  cannot  alter  Bonie  LetUe*  Yo«  an 
right,  the  word  **  Alexander"  makes  the  line  a  lit' 
tie  uncouth,  but  I  think  the  thought  it  pretty.  Of 
Alexander,  beyond  all  other  heroes,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  sublime  language  of  scripture,  that  **  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.** 

**  For  nature  made  her  xohat  the  t>. 

And  never  made  anither"  (such  a  person  as  dM  is.) 

This  is  in  my  opinion  more  poetical  than  **  Ne*ar 
made  sic  anither."  However  it  is  immaterial: 
make  it  either  way*.  **  Caledonie,*'  I  agree  with 
you,  is  not  so  good  a  word  as  could  be  wished, 
though  it  is  sanctioned  in  three  or  four  instances 
by  Allan  Ramsay ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  In  shorti 
that  species  of  stanza  is  the  most  difficult  that  I 
have  ever  tried. 

The  Leorrig  is  as  follows.  (Here  the  poet  give* 
the  twojtrst  stanxat  tu  before,  p.  %77 ^vith  the/ti' 
towing  in  addition.) 

The  hunter  lo^es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo  * 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo : 
Gie  me  the  hour  o*  gloamin  grey. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

I  am  interrupted.  Yours,  &c 

*  Afr.  Thomson  has  decided  on  Ne'er  made  *ic 
antther,    £. 
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No.  IX. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

AULO  ROB  MORRIS*. 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  worn  in  yon  glen, 
He*s  the  kini^  o*  gude  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  cofTers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She*s  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  oh  !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and 

yard; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  eome  speed. 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  wUl  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me  f 
O,  how  past  deseriviug  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
A»  now  my  distraetion  no  words  can  express  ! 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 


Duncan  Oray  cam  here  to  woO|^ 
Ha,  ha,  the  wing  ift, 

*  The  two  first  lines  are  takeaftom  wi^\!l\iiV 
Ha—thK  rett  is  wliolly  origmAU    ¥•• 
Vol  I.  N 
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On  blytlie  yule  night  when  we  were  fu*. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  oU; 
Magfgie  coost  her  head  f  u'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Oait  poor  Duncan  stand  abiegh ; 
Ho,  ha,  the  wooing  oH, 

Duncan  fleechM,  and  Duncan  pniyM  ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c, 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig*, 

Ha,  ha,  &c, 
Duncan  sighM  baiih  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleerH  and  blip', 
Spak  o^  lowpin  oVr  a  linn ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  &c, 
1>haII  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  hnuglity  hizzie  die  ? 
i>he  may  gae  to~France  for  jne  \ 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

How  it  coracs  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  gfvew  sick— as  he  grew  heal^ 

Ha,  ha,  ^Ct 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief,  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O I  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things ; 

Ha,  fia,  &c, 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o^  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  &c, 
>Iaggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Jfe,  ha,  &c. 


*  A  welMutown  sock  Va  t^K^  trkAk  %C  Q\^<«  £. 
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Duncan  could  na  be  her  deatb. 
Swelling  pity  smeor'd  ki«  wrath ; 
l«row  they^re  crouse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*f  *. 


Ath  December, 
The  foregoing*,  I  sulnntt,  my  dear  sir,  to 
lietter  judgment.  Acquit  them  or  condemn 
as  seemeth  ^ood  in  your  sight.  Duncan  G 
that  kind  of  light^horse  gallop  of  an  air, 
precludes  sentiment.  The  ludicrous  is  its  i 
feature. 


Xo.  X. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOW. 

SONG. 

Tune—"  /  had  a  horte,** 

O  poortith  cauia/ajndresdess  lore. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 

An*  *twefe  na'  fbr  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fate  aic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  hands  untswining? 
Or  wJiy  aae  tmeet  a  flower  as  loTe^ 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 

This  warld's  wealth  ^hen  I  think  oa. 
It's  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  i>'t ; 

*  This  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  < 
oentious  ballad  <if  Dunitan  Gray,  .but  the  firsi 
and  part  of  llie  tbildr*<the  Best  is  wholly  orl 
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Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  shoald  be  the  slaTe  o't. 
0  wAy,  &c 

Her  een  tae  bonie  Mae  betray. 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o*erword  ay^ 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fiuhioo* 
0  wAy,  &e. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 
And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upoB, 
And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
0  wAy,  &e. 

How  blest  the  humUe  eotter^s  ikte*  I 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  boggles  wealth  and  state, 

Cam  never  make  them  eerie* 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have;, 

Lifers  dearer  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love. 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


GALLA  WATER. 


There's  Inraw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  iNRaet, 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heatlvor  p 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws, 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  loe  him  better ; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water. 

Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 


•  «  The  wild-wood  liiitewa?*  t»w:"  ^^«  «6««»3^ 
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Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 

We*ll  tent  our  flocks  by  GaUa  water. 

It  neVr  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  eoft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chief^t  warid's  treasure ! 


Jan.  1703. 

Many  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear  sir. 
How  eomes  on  your  publication  ?  will  these  two 
Ibregoing  be  of  any  service  to  you.  I  should  fike 
to  know  what  songs  you  lurint  to  each  tune,  ht- 
ndes  the  verses  to  which  it  is  set.  In  short,  I  would 
wish  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  all  the  poetry  you 
publish.  You  know,  it  is  my  trade ;  and  a  man  in 
the  way  of  his  trade  may  sug^st  useful  hints, 
that  escape  men  of  much  superior  parts  and  en- 
dowments in  other  things. 

If  you  meet  with  my  dear  and  much-valued  C, 
greet  liim,  in  my  name,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  season. 

Yours^  &c 


No.  XL 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Edinburgh^  Jmru  SO,  1793. 

Yuu  make  me  happy,  my  dear  sir,  and  thousands 
will  be  happy  to  see  the  charming  stngs  you  have 
sent  me.  Many  merry  returns  of  the  season  to  yoa« 
and  may  you  long  eonlinne  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Cal«d<»iia,  to  delight  them,  and  to 
honour  yourself  I 

The  four  last  songs  with  whieh  you  fkvouxeC  . 
me,  for  AuU  Ji9k  MfrrU,  Dimcan  Gtckv^  0«X\» 
nmtcr,  mti  Could  kmil,  aio  •AaignAAft*   *&!■»»> 
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indeed  a  lad  of  gnraee,  and  his  humoar  wUl  endeftr 
hun  to  evtMry  body. 

The  distracted  lover  in  Autd  Rob.,  and  the  hap- 
py shephenk'U  in  GcUa  water ^  exhibit  an  exerilent 
contrast :  they  ^eak  from  g;enuine  feeling*,  and 
powerfully  touch  the  heart. 

The  number  of  tongs  which  I  had  originally  in 
view,  was  limited,  but  I  now  resolve  to  include 
every  Scotch  ur  and  song  worth  singing  ;  leaving 
none  behind  but  mere  gU-anings,  to  which  the  pub- 
lishers of  •mnrgathertim  are  welcome.  I  would  ra* 
ther  be  the  editor  of  a  collection  flrom  which  w>> 
thing  eould  be  taken  away,  than  of  one  to  whiell 
nothing  could  be  added.  We  intend  premting 
the  subscriben  with  two  beautiftil  stroke  engrail 
ings ;  the  one  characteristic  of  the  plainCiTe,  aad 
the  other  of  the  lively  songs;  and  I  have  Dr. 
Seattle's  promise  of  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of 
our  national  music,  if  liis  health  will  permit  him 
to  write  it.  As  a  number  of  our  songs  have  doubl- 
less  been  called  forth  by  particular  events,  or  by 
the  charms  of  peerless  damsels,  there  miut  be 
many  curious  anecdotes  relating  to  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  I  beliew, 
know  more  of  this  than  any  body,  for  he  joined 
to  the  pursuits  of  an  antiquary  a  taste  for  poetry, 
besides  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and  possessing 
an  enthusiasm  for  music  beyond  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  quite  pleased  with  this  plaa 
of  mine,  for  I  may  say  it  has  been  solely  managed 
by  me,  and  we  had  several  long  conversations 
about  it,  when  it  was  in  embryo.  If  I  could  sim- 
ply mention  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  each  song, 
and  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  verses,  it 
would  be  gratifying.  Pray  will  you  send  me  any 
information  of  this  sort,  as  well  with  regard  t9 
your  own  scmgs,  as  the  old  ones  ? 

To  all  the  favourite  songs  of  the  plaintive  or 

pastoral  kind,  will  be  joined  the  delicate  accoropa- 

iiiaieiits,  See.  of  Pleyel.  To  those  of  the  comic  and 

humoront  class,  I  tlunk  aeeompainmcnu  %«»aK^ 

oecestmry ;  they  ne  ehae&y  flwied  f <»  iQa&  «»v«VVip 
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;»lity  of  the  festive  board,  and  a  tuneful  voice,  with 
a  proper  delivery  of  the  words,  renders  them  per^ 
feet.  Nevertheless,  to  these  I  propose  adding  bast 
aeconipaniments,  because  then  they  are  fitted  ci- 
ther for  singing  or  for  instrumental  perfbrmance, 
M  hen  there  happens  to  be  no  singer.  I  mean  to 
employ  our  right  trusty  fViend  Mr.  Clarke  to  tec 
the  bass  to  these,  which  he  assures  me  he  will  do 
con  amore^  and  with  moch  g^reater  attention  than 
he  ever  bestowed  on  any  thing  of  the  kind.  But 
f(»r  this  last  class  of  airs,  I  will  not  attempt  to  find 
more  than  one  set  of  verses. 

That  eccentric  bard,  Peter  Pindar,  has  started  I 
know  not  how  many  difficulties,  about  writing  for 
the  airs  I  sent  to  him,  because  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  measure,  and  the  tranunels  they  impose  on 
bis  flying  Pegasus.  I  sul^oin  for  your  perusal  the 
only  one  I  have  yet  got  fVom  him,  being  for  the 
fine  air  **  Lord  Gregory.**  The  Seot*  verses  print* 
ed  with  that  air,  are  taken  fVom  the  middle  of  aa 
oM  baUad,  called.  The  Lot*  of  LocAroyoM,  whieh  I 
do  not  admire.  I  have  set  down  the  air  therefore 
as  a  creditor  of  yours.  Many  of  the  Jacobite  tonga 
are  replete  with  wit  and  humour ;  might  not  the 
best  of  these  be  included  in  our  rolume  of  comie 
songs? 


POSTSCRIPT. 

FROM  TH£  HON.  A.  ERSKINE. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  been  to  obliging  at  to  give  aie 
n  perutal  of  your  tongt.  Highland  Mary  it  mott 
enehantingly  pethetic,  and  Duncan  Gray  pottettea 
natiTe  genuine  humour:  ** tpak  o' lowpin  oVrn 
lin,**  Is  a  line  of  itself  that  should  make  you  im- 
mortal. I  sometimes  hear  of  you  firom  our  mutual 
fHend  C,  who  it  a  mott  exeellent  fellow,  and  pot- 
tettea, above  all  men  I  know,  ii!be  «L\AxtOL  ^1  v-vmmx 
QhUpng  difpocitioib    Yo^  IstesiVy  ^tqv&i^  vk 
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about  a  year  ago,  a  collection  of  your  unpublished 
productions,  religious  and  amorous ;  I  know  iVom 
experience  how  irksome  it  is  to  copy.  If  you  will 
get  any  trusty  person  in  Dumfries  to  write  them 
over  fair,  I  «U1  give  Peter  Hill  whatever  money 
he  asks  fur  his  trouble ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not 
beiray  your  confidence. 

I  am  your  hearty  admirer, 

ANDREW  £RSKIK£. 


No.  XII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

26th  January^  1793. 

1  approve  greatly,  my  dear  sir,  of  your  plans. 
Dr.  Beattie*s  essay  will  of  itself  be  a  treasure.  On  . 
my  part,  I  mean  to  draw  up  an  appendix  to  the 
doctor's  essay,  eontainiug  my  stock  of  aneedotes, 
&c.  of  our  Scots  songs.  All  the  late  Mr.  Tytler's 
anecdotes,  I  have  by  me,  taken  down  in  the  course 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him  from  his  own  mouth* 
I  am  such  an  enthusiast,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
several  peregrinations  through  Scotland,  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  individual  spot  from  which  every 
song  took  iu  rise,  Lochaber^  and  the  Brae*  of  Bal- 
lenden^  excepted.  So  far  as  the  locality,  either  fVom 
the  title  of  the  air,  or  the  tenor  of  the  song,  could 
be  ascertained,  I  have  paid  my  devotions  at  the 
particular  shrine  of  every  Scots  muse. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  might  make  a  very  va- 
luable coUection  of  Jacobite  songs,  but  would  it 
give  no  offence  ?  In  the  mean  time,  do  not  you 
think  that  some  of  them,  particularly  The  t9w*t 
tail  to  GeordiCy  as  an  air,  with  other  words,  might 
be  wen  worth  a  place  in  your  collection  of  lively 
songs? 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  songs  of  merit,  it 
would  be  proper  to  b&ve  one  «fi\  ot  ^c»u  'wosdft  to 
cwtry  air,  and  tlmt  l3w  «ct  ot  'wot^*  \o  ^\afcV  N^i» 
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notes  oug^ht  to  be  set.  There  is  a  na<i^,  a  pas- 
toral siiuxilicity,  in  a  slight  iutenuixture  of  Scots 
wonls  and  phraseology,  which  is  uiore  in  unison  (at 
least  to  my  taste,  and  i  m  ill  add,  to  every  genuine 
Caledonian  taste)  with  the  simple  patlios,  or  rustic 
spnghtliness  of  our  natire  mufic,  than  any  En- 
glish verses  whatever. 

The  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  your  work.  His  Gregory  is  beautifuL  I 
have  tried  to  g^ve  you  a  set  of  stanzas  in  Scots, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  are  at  your  service. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  enter  the  lists  i^ith  Peter: 
that  would  be  presumption  indeed.  My  song, 
though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  has,  I  think, 
mure  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it. 


LORD  GREGORY. 


O  mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  from  her  fhther's  ha% 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  mc  shav, 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grorr, 

By  bouie  Irwine-side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-Iove 

I  lang,  laug  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  tow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  miitnuted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  lord  Gregory, 
And  flinty  is  thy  te««it*. 

M  2 
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Tkoa  dart  of  heav'n  that  flathett  bfj^ 
O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Te  mastering  thunden  Arom  ahoTe, 

Your  willing  victim  see  I 
But  spare,  and  pardon  mj  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me*  1 


Mf  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  honour* 
able  gentleman,  who  favoured  me  with  a  postscript 
ifn  3rour  last.  He  shall  hear  ttom  me  and  receive 
his  MSS.  soon. 


*  The  song  of  Dr.  Walcott  on  the  same  subjeetj 
lias  follows. 

Ah  ope,  lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs, 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  rour, 

And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies. 

Who  comes  with  woe  at  this  drear  nighty 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ? 
If  she  whose  love  did  once  delight, 

My  cot  shall  yield  her  room. 

Alas  !  thou  heard^st  a  pilgrim  mounk, 
That  once  was  priz'd  by  thee : 
■   Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 
Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should^st  thou  not  poor  Marian  know, 

I'll  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  Mew, 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Walcott  to  men^ 
tlon,  that  his  song  is  the  original.   Mr.  Bums  saw 
itf  liked  it,  and  immei&ateVf  "wwxa  ^t  «Ck»ftT  on.  the 
«iime  foluect,  which  w  dftwveA  ixom  aav^AA.  ^^«^.- 
tirti  bftllftd  of  uncertaiBi  cini^    "E" 
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No.  XtlL 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

20th  March,  M34 
MART  MORISON. 
Tune—"  Bide  ye  yrt,^ 

O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trystcd  hour; 
Those  smiles  and  fiances  let  me  see, 

Tliat  make  the  miser*s  treasure  poor : 
How  blythly  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Couki  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Moriton. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling^  string. 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha\ 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  iVur,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yun  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang^  them  a*, 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  take  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his. 

Whase  only  £kut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison, 


My  dear  sir, 

The  song  prefixed  »  one  ot  hv^  \\v««T2^t^«^ 
r  If  re  it  In  your  lUnds.     1  d»  m»V  ^m^  *^^ 
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remarkitble,  either  for  its  merits  or  demerits.  It 
is  impossible  (at  least  I  fee]  it  so  in  my  stinted 
powers)  to  be  always  original,  entertaining^,  and 
witty. 

What  is  become  of  the  list,  &c.  of  your  songs  ? 
I  shall  be  oat  of  all  temper  with  you  by  and  by. 
I  have  always  looked  on  myself  as  the  prinee  of 
indolent  correspondents,  and  valued  myself  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  I  will  not,  cannot  bear  rivalship 
iVom  you,  nor  any  body  else. 


No.  XIV. 
•Mr,  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

March,  1793. 
WANDERING  WILLIE. 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Now  tired  with  wandering,  baud  awa  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie. 

And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the 

sxune. 

f 

Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting ; 

It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e : 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Wil- 
lie, 

The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers, 
O  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms  ! 

Awaken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  if  he's  foi^tten  his  faithfulcst  Nanie, 

O  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But  dying  believe  that  my  'WWVvtf*  ta>j  wa\ 
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I  leave  it  to  3rou,  my  dear  sir,  to  determine 
whether  the  above,  or  the  ohl  Thru*  the  long  tnuir 
be  the  best. 


No.  XV. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  MB,  OH! 

fl^Uh  alteration*. 

Oh  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me.  Oh* ; 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  tru<. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh. 

Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  Oh : 
The  frost  that  fVeezes  the  tife  at  my  heart. 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee.  Oh. 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  way^ 

And  time  is  setting  with  me.  Oh  : 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell  I  fbr  mair 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee.  Oh. 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide. 
She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  phun.  Oh : 

My  true  love  she  cried,  and  tank  down  by  his  side, 
Never  to  rise  again.  Oh. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  song  be  really 
mended. 

*  This  second  line  was  originally, 

JfUve  it  nmy  nabe^Ohi    E. 
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I.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOHGOX. 


tuidtfulgr  luodatj'  fibff  llw  cJjaiiu 
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I  now  send  3roa  my  list  of  the  tongt,  which  I 
Ibelieve  will  be  found  neariy  complete.  I  hare 
put  down  the  first  Hnes  of  all  the  English  songs, 
which  I  propose  giving  in  addition  to  the  Scotch 
rerses.  If  any  others  occur  to  you,  better  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  airs,  pray  mention  them, 
when  you  favour  me  with  your  strictures  upon 
every  thing  else  relating  to  the  work. 

Pleyel  has  lately  sent  me  a  number  of  the 
•ongs  with  his  symphonies  and  aeeompaniments 
added  to  them.  1  wish  you  were  here,  that  I 
might  serve  up  some  of  them  to  you  with  your 
own  verses,  by  way  of  dessert  after  dinner.  There 
is  so  much  delightful  fancy  in  the  symphonies, 
and  such  a  delicate  simplicity  in  the  accompani- 
ments :  they  are  indeed  beyond  all  praise. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  several  last 
productions  of  your  muse :  your  Lord  Gregory, 
in  my  estimation,  is  more  interesting  than  Pe- 
ter's, beautiful  as  his  is !  Tour  Here  mva  ffillie 
must  tindergo  some  alterations  to  suit  the  air. 
Mr.  Erskine  and  I  have  been  oonning  it  over; 
he  will  suggest  what  is  necessary  to  make  them 
a  fit  match*. 


•  WANDERING  WILLIE, 
A*  altered  by  Mr,  Ertkine  and  Mr*  Thonutth 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  WilHe, 
Here  <nr«,  there  4twa,  baud  awa  hame  ; 

Come  to  my  bo«om  my  ain  only  dearie. 

Tell  me  thou  bring*st  me  my  WUlie  die  sam^. 

Winter-wind*  blew  loud  and  caul  at  our  parting. 
Fears  ^  my  fFillie  brought  tear*  in  my  e'es 

Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
A*  limiiiH  to  nature,  #•  Willie  to  me. 


HeH,  yewild  storms,  in  ^e  t«ve o"*  -jwa  ^u»fiQi^^ 
How  your  dread  homling  a.  l«t«t  iaKtB»\ 
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This  g^iitleman  I  have  mentioned,  whose  fine 
taste  you  are  uo  stranger  to,  is  so  well  pleased 

BUw  «^,  ye  breezes !  roll  gently,  ye  billows ! 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  oh  if  he*9  faithleti,  and  mind*  na  his  Nanie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  tlarh-heetving  main .' 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 

HlUle  dying  I  think  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 

Oar  poet,  Mrith  his  usual  judgment,  adopted 
tome  of  these  alterations,  and  rejected  others. 
The  hut  edition  is  as  follows : 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  baud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting, 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e*e ; 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me.   . 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  3rour  slumben, 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms  i 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  oh,  if  he's  Ihithless,  and  minds  na  his  Mime, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring^  xataL ; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it,       ' 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 

Several  of  tl^e  alterations  seem  to  be  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  and  were  adopted,  it 
may  be  presumed,  for  the  sake  of  suiting  the 
words  better  to  the  music.  The  Honmrie  epithet 
for  the  sea,  darh^aving^  suggested  by  Mr.  £r* 
akiut^  is  in  itself  mote  \>ea»i\^tti, «»  ^«Vl  v^haps 
JV  more  luMim^  ihaA  wide^oorins^'**^^^  \a\a».. 
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both  with  the  nmrical  and  poetical  part  of  out 
work,  that  he  has  Tolonteered  hit  auistance,  and 
has  already  written  four  songt  for  it,  wluieh,  hj 
his  own  desire,  I  send  for  your  perusal. 


No.  XVIII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Tf'hen  wild  war**  dewUy  bUut  wa*  bUntm. 
Air-«  The  MiU  miU  0.»» 

AVIien  wild  war's  deadly  hlait  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  retumiog', 
Wi*  mony  a  sweet  babe  Aitberleis, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning*, 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I*d  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a*  my  wealt^ 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 
My  hand  unstainM  wi'  plunder ; 

retained ;  but  as  it  is  only  applicable  to  a  placid 
state  of  the  sea,  or  at  most  to  the  swell  left  on  its 
surface  after  the  storm  is  over,  it  gives  a  picture 
of  that  element  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  ideas 
of  eternal  separation,  which  the  fiur  mourner  is 
supposed  to  imprecate.  From  the  original  song 
of  Here  awa  IVUlie,  Bums  has  borrowed  nothing 
but  the  second  line  and  part  of  the  first.  The 
superior  excellenee  of  this  beftutifU  poem  will, 
it  is  hoped,  justify  the  diflferent  editUMU  of  it 
which  we  have  given.  E. 
•  Variation,  lines  3d  and  4th : 

And  eyes  again  with  pteasure  beamM 
That  had  been  falear'd  ^ii)i^  ntfraxv^n^*^ 
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And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  npon  the  banks*  o^  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthfiil  fancy : 

At  length  I  reached  the  bonny  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  passM  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid^ 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum*d  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
O !  happy,  happy  may  he  be, 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom : 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  fkr  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
IVe  servM  my  king  and  country  lang. 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger* 

Sae  wistfully  die  gazM  on  me, 

'  And  lorelier  was  than  erer ; 
Quo'  she,  a  sodger  anee  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fkre. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Te're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

9he  gaz*d— she  reddened  like  a  rose- 
Syne  pale  like  ony  lily ; 

She  sank  within  my  arms  and  eried. 
Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie? 

By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky>— 
By  whom  true  tore's  regarded, 

I  am  the  man ;  and  tlbna  mK^  i^tV 
Trae  loTen  Ve  re^arieA  \ 
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The  wars  are  o'er,  and  Vm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 
Tho'  poor  in  f^ar,  we*re  rich  in  lore, 

And  mair  wc^  ne^er  be  parted. 
Quo*  she,  my  g^randsirc  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailin  plenish'd  fairly; 
And  eome,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thon^rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  i 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  nmin; 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger*s  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  ; 
The  hrave  poor  sodger  neVr  despis^ 

Nor  eount  him  as  a  stranger, 
Remember  he*s  his  country's  stay 

Di  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


MEG  0>  THE  MILL. 

Air— **  0  bonie  Lat*  loitt  y«u  lie  in  a  BarriKk, 

O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o*  the  Mill  has  gotten. 
An*  ken  ye  what  Meg  o*  the  Mill  has  gotten  i 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  elaute  o'  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  o*  the  barley  miller. 

The  miller  was  itrappin,  the  miller  was  raddy ; 
A  heart  like  a  lord  and  a  hne  Hke  a  lady : 
The  hiird  was  a  widdiefu*,  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  gude-fellow  and  taen  the  ehurU 

The  miller  he  heeht  her  a  heart  leal  and  lo^fig 
The  faurd  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  movinf 
A  fine  paeing'horse  wi*  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonie  side-saddle. 

O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prerailing  s 
And  wae  on  the  Iot«  tbAt*»  tkx*4  «A.m.  TnaSSii&\ 
A  tocber*i  nae  word  in  a  true  Vovex'*  v**^**  , 
^ut,  gie  me  mj  tore,  ai^d  %  ft«  t<w  «b&  ^«'^ 
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No.  XIX. 
Mc  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOIT. 

7th  J^ril,  179?. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  tir,  Ibr  your  packet.  Toa 
cannot  imagine  bow  mndi  this  bonnffSM  of  com- 
posing for  your  publication  has  added  to  my  c&* 
joyments.  What  with  my  early  attachment  to 
ballads,  your  book,  &C.,  bollad-making  is  now  as 
completely  my  bobby-Jiorse,  as  erer  fortiftcatioB 
was  Uncle  Toby*s ;  so  V\l  e*en  canter  it  away  tiO 
I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  race  -(God  grant  that 
I  may  take  the  right  side  of  the  winning  poctiX 
and  then  eheerftilly  kxduug  back  on  Ae  honest 
folks  with  whom  1  have  been  happy,  I  shall  say, 
or  sing,  **  Sae  merry  as  we  a'  hae  been,**  and, 
raising  my  last  looks  to  the  whole  human  lacc^ 
the  last  words  of  the  voice  of  Coila*  shall  be 
**  Good  night  and  joy  be  wi*  you  a*i*'  ^  much 
for  my  last  words :  now  for  a  fV;w  present  re- 
marks, as  they  have  occurred  at  random,  on  hwlc 
ing  over  your  list. 

The  first  lines  of  The  laH  time  I  came  e'er  the 
moor,  and  several  other  lines  in  it,  are  beautifBl  > 
bui  in  my  opinion— pardon  me,  revered  shade  of 
Kamsay  1  the  song  is  unworthy  of  the  divine  air. 
1  shall  try  to  make,  or  mend.  For  ever  Fortune 
•wilt  thou  prove,  is  a  charming  song ;  but  Liyp 
hum  and  Logan  brae*,  are  sweetly  susc^Mible  of 
rural  imagery:  Til  try  that  likewise,  and  if  t 
succeed,  the  other  song  may  class  among  the  Eng- 
lish ones.  I  remember  the  two  last  lines  of  a 
verse  in  some  of  the  old  songs  of  Logan  Water 


*  Bums  here  calls  himself  the  Vvice  of  Coila, 
in  imitation  of  Ossian,  who  denominates  himself 
the  Viuee  tf  Cona.  Sae  merry  a*  toe  a*  hae  been, 
and  Good  night  and  joy  be  vV  you  a\  are  tha 
luunei  of  two  fto^ttisk  x\me».    *£». 
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for  1  know  a  good  mtaij  dUferent  ones)  whieh  I 
hink  pretty: 

**  Nov  ray  dew  lad  maan  fkce  his  fkes, 
Far,  fiur  Arae  ine  and  Logui  braes." 

Mff  Patie  is  a  lover  gap,  it  anequal*    **  His 
(dad  it  never  muddy,"  is  a  muddy  ezpressioB  In- 

60d« 

"  Then  111  resign  and  marry  Pate, 
And  syne  my  eoekemony.** 


b  rarely  for  nnw<Mthy  of  Ramsay,  or  your 
ook.  My  song,  Rig*  of  Barley^  to  the  same  tone, 
oea  not  altogether  please  me,  bat  if  I  can  mend 
t,  and  thresh  a  ft  w  loose  sentiments  out  of  it,  I 
fill  suhnit  it  to  your  consideration.'  The  last 
*  Patient  mill  is  one  of  Ramsay's  best  songs; 
at  there  is  one  loose  sentiment  in  it,  which  my 
rach>ralued  Mend,  Mr.  Erskine,  will  take  into 
is  critical  consideration.  In  sir  J.  Sinclair's  Sta- 
istical  volumes,  are  two  claims,  one,  1  thinki 
Irom  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  other  flrom  Ayrdiire, 
3r  the  honour  of  this  song.  The  fbllowing  anee* 
ote,  which  I  had  from  the  present  sir  William 
Himingham,  of  Robertbmd,  who  Ind  it  of  the 
ite  John,  earl  of  London,  I  can,  on  s«ch  author^^ 
et ,  believe. 

Allan  Ramsay  was  reading  at  Loudon  eattle 
ith  the  then  earl,  fkther  to  earl  John ;  and  one 
nenoon,  riding,  or  walking  out  together,  his 
«dship  and  Allan  passed  a  sweet,  romantic  spot 
a  Irwine  water,  stiU  called,  « Patie's  Mill,** 
here  a  bonie  lass  was  **  tedding  hay,  faarehead- 
1  on  the  green.'*  My  lord  observed  to  Allan, 
lat  it  would  be  a  fine  thane  for  a  song.  Ramsay 
Mk  the  hint,  and,  lingerin|^  behind,  he  composed 
le  first  sketdi  of  it,  which  he  produced  at  dinner. 

One  day  I  heurd  Mary  toy,  is  a  fine  song ;  but^ 
)r  consistene7*s  sake,  alter  iCtat  naxub  ^  KAsfleaa^ 
'ere  there  ever  tnch  bvnns  puiUtiAifiAii  %i^  «ill^9- 


j^^^^mm 

Bgrce  wilh  Ji.u   thai  my  loHK  Tl^t',  ntugU  bit 

Hire  on  i-vrry  /[and,  ii   much  lupiTior  tu  eeaMilS 

aifU.  I'hc  Dr^punl  UDg  O'Ai'  MJJ  mlU  (I,  Ai.u^ 

itill,  I  aim  ihc  lilk,  ■nd  diuik  ■  Smlliili  iniu; 

•ruulil  >uit  the  nam  kcMi  mid  l«  ynif  dwiai 

mmg,  »Ucl.  ii  ™rj  prnt)..  foUoi.,  »  u.  RoeU>k 

nllf.  Langslce,  m  ilaw  Uine.     The  long  ii  vtU 

Bn-ugh,  bul  ta.  ««*  iUB  imog«T  »  il.  Iter  ID- 

.laii«, 

"  Aoi  >wK(bj  il.t  nigfaiioeile  lUdE  (*»•«  die  nw." 

w  h.u^  DD  ifac  lionki  or  iIh  D«.  «  an  Ike 

iirrfi  ro"i«,  &e.  I  *)  myMlf  huMR]^  mow  (Ut 

opiniQp,  rtti-corapl^'^i  *">  »■"  ■"  J«u.«i-ie 

WfB,  riMit  f™h>f.  ud  .™™l  oil,«.,*ta*,i« 

jhUk-  in  Ihc  Mn»e,,m,  whiid.  nsrtr  ^ukMvn  «>t 

Wsen  daitu  IVum  a   country  Ettl'.  riBgiog.     It  b 

«U«I  Crttiiiid,ui-a  IVtbd;  uhL  Ui  the  o]>uu(Hiirf 

•  11  will  be  found  ia  tfce  courK>  of  Ihii  »iim»       ' 

jmndtnct,  Ihal  Ibc  bud.pruilMCl.-dii  iHoud  •Umil 

of  Thl  f*^i.ofer'.  torar-  A"   -li^   >-  i™  .B 
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"Hr,  Clarke,  is  one  of  our  sweetest  Seottish  tongt. 
He  is  quite  an  enthasiast  about  it ;  and  I  would 
take  his  taste  in  Scottish  music  against  the  taste 
of  most  connoisseurs. 

You  are  quite  right  in  inserting  the  last  five  in 
your  list,  though  they  are  certainly  Iridi.  Shep- 
herd*  I  have  loH  my  /ove,  is  to  me  a  heavenly 
•ir-^wbat  would  you  think  of  a  set  of  Scottish 
verses  to  it  ?  I  have  mode  one  to  it  a  good  while 
ago,  which  I  think  *  *  •♦••*  #♦••»♦• 
but  in  its  original  state  it  is  not  quite  a  lady's 
song.  I  inclose  an  altered,  not  amended  copy  for 
you,  if  you  chuse  to  set  the  tune  to  it,  and  let  tlie 
Irish  verses  follow*. 

Mr.  Erskine's  songs  are  all  pretty,  but  his  Lme 
Vale  is  divine. 

Yours,  &c 

Let  me  know  just  how  you  like  these  random 
hints. 


&^o.  XX. 

Mi-.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Edinburgh^  Jpril,  1793. 

I  rejoice  to  find,  my  dear  sir,  that  ballad-ma^ 

king  continues  to   be  your  hobby-horse.— Great 

*  Mr.  Thomson,  it  appears,  did  not  approve  of 
this  song,  even  in  its  altered  state.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  correspondence ;  but  it  is  probably 
^ne  to  be  found  in  his  M6S.  begiapiiig, 

^  Yestreen  I  got  a  pint  of  wine, 

■  A  plaee  where  body  saw  aa; 
Testreen  lay  on  this  breast  of  inia% 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna.** 

Tt  is  highly  eharacteiiitic  of  our  hasd^VMX'QDft. 
fetrain  of  sentiment  does  not  corce»Y^xk^  V\0^  "^^ 
air,  to  which  he  promotes  it  Bho^*^  ^J^  «aaasA*    ^« 
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fity  *t««NiU  be,  were  h  otherwiM.  I  hofe  jm 
will  aable  it  away  Ibr  many  a  year,  aaii  *  wiieh 
tke  world  with  yonr  honetoMMulkipJ* 

I  know  there  are  a  good  Buny  Uoetjf  nap  tt 
merit,  that  I  hare  not  pot  down  in  the  firt  Kit 
yoH ;  but  I  hare  them  all  in  my  eye.  Mp  Pmk 
if  a  Iwver  ^oy,  thoogh  a  little  naeqaal,  ia  a  nata- 
rftl  and  rery  pleanng  ton^,  and  I  knmhly  thiak 
we  ooglit  not  to  ditplaoe  or  alter  k,  except  Ae 
last  stanza*. 


No.  XXL 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

April,  Vn%, 
I  have  yours,  my  dear  sir,  this  moment.    I 

shall  answer  it  ajid  your  former  letter,  in  rnyda* 

sultory  way  of  sajring  whatever  eomes  ajj^enant. 
The  business  of  many  of  our  tones  wanting  at 

the  bt^inning  what  fiddlers  eall,  a  startingHMte^ 

is  often  a  rub  to  us  poor  ihymers. 

**  There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather,^* 

Too  may  alter  to 

**  Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Ye  wander,  See." 

My  song.  Here  awa,  there  awa^  as  amended  by 

*  The  original  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson  eon- 
tluns  many  obsenrations  on  the  Scottish  scmgs, 
and  on  the  manner  of  adapting  the  words  to  the 
mosic,  which,  at  his  desire,  are  suppressed.  The 
subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Burm  refers  to  i«TenJ 
0f  cheie  obterrttioitt*   l^* 
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Mr.  Erskine,  I  entirely  approve  of,  and  return 
you*. 

Give  me  leave  to  criticise  your  taste  in  the 
only  thing  in  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  reprohen- 
sibie.  You  know  I  ought  to  know  something  of 
roy  own  trade.  Of  pathos,  sentiment,  and  point, 
you  are  a  complete  judge ;  but  there  is  a  quality- 
more  necessary  than  either,  in  a  song,  and  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  a  ballad,  I  mean  simplicity  s 
BOW,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  last  feature  you  are  n 
little  apt  to  sacrifice  to  the  foregoing. 

Ramsay,  as  every  other  poet,  has  not  been  al- 
ways equally  happy  in  his  pieces :  still  I  cannot 
approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an  author  at 
Mr.  W.  proposes  doing  with  The  Uut  time  1  came 
oVr  the  moor.  Let  a  poet,  if  he  chuses,  take  up 
the  idea  of  another,  and  work  it  into  a  piece  of 
his  own ;  but  to  mangle  the  workr  of  the  poor 
bard,  whose  tuneful  tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever, 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  house ;  by  heaven  Hwould 
be  sacrilegre  I  I  grant  that  Mr.  W.*s  version  is  an 
improvement;  but,  I  know  Mr.  W.  well,  and 
esteem  him  much ;  let  him  mend  the  song,  as  the 
Highlander  mended  his  gun :  he  gave  it  a  new 
stock,  a  new  lock,  and  a  new  barrel. 

I  do  not,  by  this,  object  to  leaving  out  improper 
stanzas,  where  that  can  be  done  without  spoiling 
the  whulo.  One  stanza  in  The  last  o'  Patie*»  mill^ 
must  be  left  out:  the  song  will  be  nothing  worse 
for  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  we  can  take  the  same 
liberty  with  Corn  rigt  are  bonie.  .Perhaps  it  mi^|liC 
want  the  laM  stajiza,  and  be  the  better  for  it. 
Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,  you  must  leave  with  me 
yet  a  while.  I  have  vowed  to  have  a  song  to  that 
air,  on  the  lady  whom  I  attempted  to  celebrate  in 
the  verses,  Poortith  cauld  and  restlet*  love.  At 
any  rate,  my  other  song,  Green  grew  the  rathe*^ 
will  never  siut.     That  song  is  current  in  Scoth 

*  The  reader  has  already  seen,  that  Bums  did 
not  finally  adopt  all  of   Mi.  lLsiAuitf?%  i&MeClr 
uons,     £. 

VoU  I.  O 
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land  under  the  old  title,  and  to  the  merry  old  tone 
of  that  name ;  which  of  coarse  would  nuur  the 
progreu  of  your  tong  to  celebrity.  Tour  book 
'will  be  the  standard  of  Scots  songs  for  tlie  fu- 
ture :  let  this  idea  ever  keep  your  judgment  on 
the  alarm. 

I  send  a  song,  on  a  celebrated  toast  in  this 
country,  to  suit  Bonie  Duntfee,  I  send  you  also 
a  ballad  to  the  Mill  mill  0*. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,  I  would  fiuB 
attempt  to  make  a  Scots  song  for,  and  let  Ram* 
say*s  be  the  English  set.  You  shall  hear  fh>m  me 
soon.  When  you  go  to  London  on  this  business, 
can  you  come  by  Dumfries  ?  I  have  still  several 
MS.  €cots  airs  by  me  which  I  have  piekt  up, 
mostly  ftom  the  singing  of  country  lasses.  Tliey 
please  me  vastly;  hut  your  learned  lugrf  would 
perhaps  be  displeased  with  the  very  feature  fbr 
which  1  like  them.  I  call  them  simple;  you 
would  pronounce  them  silly.  Do  you  know  a  fine 
tar  called  Jackie  Hume**  Lament  '  I  have  ■  song 
of  considerable  merit  to  that  air.  V\\  inclose  you 
both  the  song  and  tune,  as  I  had  them  ready  to 
send  to  Johnson's  Museum^.  I  send  you  likewise, 
to  me,  a  beautiful  little  air,  which  I  had  taken 
down  flrom  viva  voce§» 

Adieu! 

*  The  song  to  the  tune  of  Bonie  Dundee^  is 
that  in  No.  XVI.  The  ballad  to  the  Mill  mill  0, 
is  that  beginning, 

"  When  wild  war's  deadly  blasts  were  Uawn."   E. 

t  Ears. 

X  The  song  here  mentioned  is  that  given  in 
No.  XVIII.  0  ken  ye  tvhat  Meg  •'  the  milt  hat 
gotten.  This  song  is  surely  Mr.  fiums's  own 
writing,  though  he  does  not  generally  praise  his 
i»wn  songs  so  much.— ^o^e  by  Mr.  Thornton, 

y  I'he  air  here  mfeTWioiieA,  \»  ^Jma.  t«t  ^\BitV  tue 
wrote  the  bttUftd  ol  B«nny  Jean,  Vi  \jte  !««»&.  "^ 
3S3.     E. 
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No.  XXII. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Jprilt  1793. 
Ify  dear  sir, 

I  had  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into  the  post 
ofllce,  when  I  took  up  the  sulgect  of  The  latt 
time  I  came  o'er  the  moor^  and  ere  I  slept  drew 
the  outlines  of  the  foreg^ing^.  How  fhr  I  hare 
succeeded,  I  leave  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, to  you  to  decide.  I  own  my  vanity  is 
flattered,  when  yon  g^ve  my  songs  a  place  in  jour 
•legant  and  superb  woric ;  but  to  be  of  service  to 
the  work,  is  my  first  «v^sh.  As  I  have  often  told 
yon,  I  do  not  in  a  single  instance  wish  you,  out  of 
compliment  to  me,  to  insert  any  thing  of  mine. 
One  hint  let  me  give  you— whatever  Mr.  Pleyel 
does,  let  him  not  alter  one  iota  of  the  original 
Scottish  airs ;  I  mean,  in  the  8<mg  department ; 
hut  let  our  national  music  preserve  its  native  fea- 
tures. They  are,  I  own,  frequently  wild  and  ir> 
reducible  to  the  more  modem  rules ;  but  on  that 
very  eccentricity,  perhaps,  depends  a  great  part 
of  their  effect. 


No.  xxni. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Edinburgh^  26th  April,  1793. 
I  heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  last 
two  letters,  and  the  songs  which  accompanied 
them.  I  am  always  both  instructed  and  enters 
tained  by  your  observations ;  and  the  ftunkness 
with  which  yon  speak  out  your  mind,  is  to  me 

•  The  nng  alluded  to  here  vriW  \»fc  IwaAXa.  %. 
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highly  ng^reeable.     It  is  very  possible  I  may  not 
hare  the  true  idea  of  simplicity  in  composition. 
I  confess  there  are  several  songs  of  Allan  Ram- 
ULy\  for  example,    that  I   think   silly  enoagh, 
which  another  person,  more  conversant  than  I 
have  been  with  country  people,  would  perhaps 
call  simple  and  naturaL     But  die  lowest  scenes 
of  simple  nature  will  not  please  generally,  if  co> 
pied  precisely  as  they  are.     The  poet,  like  the 
painter,  must  select  what  will  form  an  agreeable 
as  well  as  a  natural  picture.     On  this  sulgeet  it 
were  easy  to  enlarge ;  but,  at  present,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I  consider  simplicity,  rightly  onder* 
stood,  as  a  most  essential  quality  in  compositMM^ 
and  the  ground-work  of  beauty  in  all  the  arts.    I 
will  gladly  appropriate  your  most  interesting  new 
ballad  fVhen  wild  war**  deadly  bUut,  &e,  to  the 
Mill  mill  0,  as  well  as  the  two  other  songs  to  their 
respective  airs  ;  but  the  third  and  fourth  line  of 
the  first  verse  must  undergo  some  little  alteration 
in  order  to  suit  the  music.     Pleyel  does  not  alter 
a  single  note  of  the  songs.  That  would  be  absurd 
indeed !  With  the  airs  which  he  introduces  into 
the  sonatas,  I  allow  him  to  take  such  liboties  as 
he  pleases,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
songs. 


P.  S.  I  wish  you  would  do  as  you  proposed 
with  your  Rig*  of  Barley,  If  the  loose  aentunentt 
are  threthed  out  of  it,  I  will  find  an  air  for  it ; 
but  as  to  this  there  is  no  hurry. 


No.  XXIV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  XPOMSON. 

When  I  te\l  -yoxi,  m^  Acw  wt,  i4i»x^\jn^*. 
mine,  in  whom  1  wa  mxit\imva^%vA,>«*«a«»^^ 
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sacrifice  to  these  accursed  times,  yoo  will  easily 
allow  that  it  might  unhinge  me  for  doing  any 
good  among  ballads.  My  own  loss,  as  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  is  trifling  $  bat  the  total  ruin  of  • 
much-loved  fViend,  is  a  loss  indeed.  Pardon  my 
seeming  inattention  to  your  last  commands. 

1  cannot  alter  the  disputed  Knes,  in  the  Mill 
mill  0*.  What  you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem  as 
a  positive  beauty  ;  so  you  see  how  doctors  differ* 
I  shall  now,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  I  can  mut- 
ter, go  on  with  your  commands. 

You  know  Fraser,  the  hautboy  player  in  Edin- 
burgh—he is  here,  instructing  a  band  of  music  for 
a  fencible  corps  quartered  in  this  country.  Among 
many  of  his  airs  that  please  me,  there  is  one,  weU 
kno\yn  as  a  reel  by  the  name  of  The  QuakerU 
Wife;  and  which  I  remember  a  grand  aunt  of 
mine  used  to  sing,  by  the  name  of  Liggeram  cosh^ 
my  bonnie  wee  lati,  Mr.  Fraser  plays  it  slow, 
and  with  an  expression  that  quite  charms  me.  I 
became  such  an  enthusiast  about  it,  that  I  made  a 
song  for  it,  which  I  here  subjoin ;  and  inclose 

*  The  lines  were  the  third  and  fourth*  Se« 
p.  305. 

^  Wi^  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 
And  mony  a  widow  mourning." 

As  our  poet  had  maintained  a  long  silence,  and 
the  first  number  of  Mr.  Thomson*s  MuHcal  Work 
was  in  the  press,  this  gentleman  ventured,  by  Mr. 
Erskine^s  advice,  to  substitute  for  them  in  that 
publication, 

**  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  be«ned 
That  had  been  bleared  with  mourning.** 

Though  better  suited  to  the  music,  these  lines  are 
inferior  to  die  originaL     This  is  the  only  altevar 
fion  adopted  by  Mr.  Tbomaou,  >n\ul<&\i  '^'ostdk  ^^ 
jwt  MpptQwCf  or  ftt  ieait  tuenX  to*    *&« 
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Tune-"  L(Sfe™iii  Cb/A." 

BIyllic  lue  I  bwn  i>a  yon  Mil, 

A.lhcliuiihibeforeraej 

Csrclnt  ilka  Ihnu^hi  uid  ft-cE, 

A.  ih«br««B™o'«i»e; 

Now  niw  lugei  iport  u>d  pUy. 

Mirth  oc«ng™ipl£«-i«s 

I.»k't  li  «e  &ir  ind  tnj, 

Cure  and  wiEDiih  iqm  ote. 

llfavy,  liairj  h  Ure  tuk. 

Hupelei.  love  Jeclnring: 

T«mblinB,  I  ilD^.  n^M  but  gtowr. 

Sighuig,  dumb,  d>t|Mirtiig  I 

UnJtniMth  the  gnw-jfre*!!  »<], 

s«on  nuiuii  be  my  dweUinB. 

1- 

DulJ  >vi>h  to  hair  haw  thu  pkaKl  700 

=^ 

No.  XXV, 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOir. 

j™*  ssti,  ini. 

,*»dy 

Ibdic 

mighty  vilkln.  »h.  d;rid<  kingdom  ^ 

killed 

ura,  dctolate  pmvinwi,  and  liy  nBtiou  v 

lire  igaMe  pmiom!    lu  »  ™«4  aS  lUfc- 
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kind  UKlay,  I  recollected  the  air  of  Lcgan  A 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  quemlout  x 
probably  had  it*  origin  fVom  the  plaintive 
nation  of  tome  swelling,  suffering  heart,  fi 
the   tyrannic  strides  of    some  public  dest 
and  overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the 
quence  of  a  couutry^s  ruin.     If  I  have  doi 
tiling  at  all  Kke  justice  to  my  feelings,  tl 
lowing  song,  composed  in  three-quarters 
hour's    meditation  in  my  elbow-chair,  ou] 
have  some  merit. 


Tune—"  Logan  Heater," 

O,  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ; 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o^er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 
Like  druralie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  fhte  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Ag^ain  the  merry  month  o'  May 
Has  made  our  bills  and  valleys  gay; 
The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
The  bees  hum  round  the  breathiiig  fl< 
Blythe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 
And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  t 
My  soul,  deli^tless,  a*  surveys, 
WhUe  Willie's  far  Arae  L^gan  brae*. 

Within  you  milk-white  hawthorn  bath 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrash ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  norsHngs  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer^ 
Pass  widow'd  nighti  and  )oY\.e«a  ^i% 
Wbiic  Willlfi'i  fto  tn»  \jixffxi\inKi 
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O  wae  upon  you,  men  o*  state. 
That  iNrethren 'rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mooni, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry*  ; 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days 
And  Willie,  hame  to  Logman  Ivaes  I 


Do  you  know  the  following  beautiful  Uttle 
fragment,  in  Witherspoon's  collection  of  Scots 
songs? 


Air—"  Hughie  Graham:^ 

"  O  g^  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*, 

And  I  myser  a  drap  o'  dew, 
Into  her  bonie  breast  to  fa' ! 

Oh,  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 

SeaPd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 
Till  flcy'd  awa  by  Phebus'  light." 

This  thought  is  inexpressibly  beautiful;  and 
quite,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  It  is  too  short 
for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear  3-ou  altogether, 
unless  you  gave  it  a  place.  I  have  often  tried  to 
eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  vain.  After  balancing 
myself  for  a  musing  Ave  minutes,  on  the  hind- 
legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  I  produced  the  fbUowing. 

The  verses  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I 

•  Originally, 

*«  Ye  mind  na,  'imA  -jo^ii  «rvLe\\«Tfc, 
ITic  widoNvH  \eax*,<!aR  oT^>»asi^*  «f«^"'  ^ 
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firankly  eonfess ;  iMit  if  worthy  of  invertion  at  all, 
they  might  be  first  in  place ;  as  every  poet,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  hia  trade,  will  husband  his 
best  thoughts  for  a  concluding  stroke. 

O  were  my  love  you  lilac  fisur, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 

And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing : 

How  I  wad  mftum,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude  J 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthAi*  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 


No.  XXVI. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Monthly,  l*t  July,  1793* 

I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  go«d  sir,  that  any 

thing  should  happen  to  unhinge  you.     The  timet 

are  tembly  out  of  tune,  and  when  harmony  will 

be  restored,  heaven  knows. 

The  first  book  of  songs  just  published,  will  be 
dispatched  to  you  along  with  this.  Let  me  be 
favoured  with  your  opinion  of  it  firankly  and 
freely. 

I  shall  certainly  give  a  place  to  the  song  you 
have  written  for  the  Quaker^s  Wife ;  it  is  quite 
enchanting.  Pray,  will  you  return  the  list  of 
tongs,  with  such  airs  added  to  it  as  you  think 
ought  to  be  included?  The  business  now  rests 
oitirely  on  myself,  the  gentlemen  who  originally 
agreed  to  join  the  speculation  having  requested 
to  be  off.  No  matter,  a  Vmst  I  cannot  be.  Tlie 
superior  exeellenee  of  the  work,  will  create  a  ge- 
neral demand  tm  it,  at  soon  at  it  is  properly 
known.  And  were  the  sale  evcoi  A«««c  ^ticaiSL  Vx. 
promJaei  to  be,  I  diould  \>c  wvcub^^aX  «!«ns^«M»!' 
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ted  for  my  labour,  by  the  pleasure  I  shall  reeeire 
ftt>m  the  musie.  I  eannot  express  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  exquisite  new  s^gs 
you  are  sending  me;  but  thanks,  my  IViend,  are 
a  poor  return  Ibr  what  you  have  done  r  as  I  shall 
be  benefited  by  the  publication,  you  must  suffer 
me  to  inclose  a  small  marie  of  my  gratitude*,  and 
to  repeat  it  afterwards  when  I  find  it  conyonent. 
Do  not  return  it,  for  by  heaTen  if  you  do,  oar 
correspondence  is  at  an  end?  and  tbou^  this 
would  be  no  loss  to  you,  it  would  mar  the  publi- 
cation, which,  under  your  auspices,  cannot  fail  to 
be  respectable  and  interesting* 


Wedncfday  mtning,- 
I  thank  you  for  your  delicate  additional  verses 
to  the  old  fragment,  and  for  your  excellent  song 
to  Logan  water :  Thomson's  truly  elegant  one  will 
follow  for  the  English  singer.  Tour  apostrophe 
to  statesmen,  is  admirable,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it 
is  quite  suitable  to  the  supposed  gentle  character 
of  the  fair  mourner  who  speaks  it. 


No.  XXVU. 

Mr.  BURNS  to,  Mr.  THOMSON. 

My  dear  sir,  July  id,  1703. 

I  have  just  finished  the  following  ballad,  and 
as  I  do  think  it  in  my  best  style,  I  send  it  you. 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  wrote  down  the  air  fVom  Mrs. 
Bums*s  wootl-note  wtM,  is  very  fond  of  it ;  and 
has  g^ven  it  a  celebrity  by  teaching  it  to  some 
young  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  here.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  air  enough  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
eoIJeetidn,  please  return  it.  The  song  you  may 
keep,  as  I  remember  \U 


*  5U 
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There  was  a  hus  and  she  was  fair. 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen. 
When  a'  the  Ikirest  maids  were  met. 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wroa^t  her  mammie's  wailt, 

And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie  • 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bash. 

Had  ne^er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite*s  nest; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest* 

Young  Robie  was  the  bra  west  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wantoB  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste. 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down  ; 

And  lang  e'er  witless  Jeanie  wist. 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en : 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonie  Jean*. 

And  now  she  woilcs  her  mammie's  wark. 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain; 

Yet  wiiit  na  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 

But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o*  love 

Ae  e'enin  ^on  the  lily  lea  ? 

*  In  the  original  MS.  our  ^oet  «iValfts«'V\»Br 
9on  if  this  stanza  is  not  oil|^mKl.    %m 
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The  ran  was  gmking  in  the  wett. 
The  birds  tang  sweet  in  illca  grore  ; 

His  cheek  to  hen  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisperM  thus  his  tale  o*  loTe : 

0  Jeanie  fur,  I  loe  thee  dear  ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  Ikncy  me  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  eot, 
And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi*  nte  ? 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee  ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather>beUs, 
And  tent  the  waving  eom  wi*  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  na  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  leng^  she  blushM  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 

1  have  some  thoughts  of  inserting  in  your  in- 
dex, or  in  my  notes,  the  names  of  the  fkiiK»nes, 
th?  themes  of  my  songv.  I  do  not  mean  the  name 
at  full ;  but  dashes  or  asterisms,  so  as  ingenuity 
may  find  them  out. 

The  heroine  of  the  foregoing  is  Miss  M.  daugh- 
ter to  Mr.  M.  of  D.,  one  of  your  subscribers.  I 
have  not  painted  her  in  the  rank  which  she  holds 
in  life,  but  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  cotta- 
ger- 


No.  XXVIII. 
Mkr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

July,  1793. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt 

me  with  your  peeuniary  pareel.    It  degrades  me 

in  my  own  eyea.  However,  ta  tcivau  \x  nk^vlV^  vsc 

rowr  of  affeetatlQii ;  but,ia  to  au^  iw»»  txiA.^  ^ 
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that  debtor  and  creditor  kind ;  I  swear  by  that 
Honour  which  croM'ns  the  upright  statue  of  Bo- 
bert  Burns''*  Integrity— on  the  least  motion  of  it, 
I  will  indigpiantly  spurn  the  by>past  transaction, 
and  from  that  moment  commence  entire  stranger 
to  you  !  Burru^s  character  for  generosity  of  sen- 
timent and  independence  of  mind,  will,  I  trust, 
long  outlive  any  of  his  wants,  which  the  cold,  un- 
feeling ore  can  supply :  at  least,  I  will  take  care 
that  such  a  character  he  shall  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  my  copy  of  your  publicatioiu 
Never  did  my  eyes  behold,  in  any  musical  work, 
such  elegance  and  correctness.  Tour  preface,  too, 
is  admirably  written ;  only  your  partiality  to  me 
has  made  you  say  too  much  :  however,  it  will  bind 
me  down  to  double  every  effort,  in  the  fkiture  pro* 
g^ess  of  the  woric.  The  following  are  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  song^,  in  the  list  you  sent  me.  I  ne- 
ver copy  what  I  write  to  you,  so  I  may  be  often 
tautological,  or  perhaps  contradictory. 

The  fimvers  oftheforett^  is  as  charming  a  poem  ; 
and  should  be,  and  must  be,  set  to  the  notes  ;  but, 
though  out  of  your  rule,  the  three  stanzas,  begin- 
ning, 

*'  I  hae  seen  the  smiling  o^  fortune  beg^uiling," 

are  worthy  of  a  place,  were  it  but  to  immortalize 
the  author  of  them,  who  it  an  old  lady  of  my  ac- 
quftintance,  and  at  this  moment  living  in  Edin- 
burgh. She  is  a  Mrs.  Cockbum ;  I  forget  of  what 
place  ;  but  from  Roxburgb-sbire.  What  a  charm- 
ing apostrophe  is 

**  O  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting, 
IVhy,  why  torment  us— ^«or  tont  ^a  day  /*' 

The  oM  ballad,  /  toUh  I  were  where  Helen  Rei, 
is  silly,  to  contemptibility*.    My  alteration  of  it 


•  There  u  a  copy  of  tbu\is\\aA  ^wsLNav^iafc"  ^ 
Qotmt  of  the  p«riah  of  l^Vi^tciftVl^^^^w^^^^^^ 
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in  hit.  whal  he  mil  ancicDi  b^tedi  (n 
nMoriuui,  thDugh  beauiirul  euDugfa  f 
Ihe  beu  Ki.    li  it  full  of  liii  ovrn  in 

In  mr  Mil  I  wUI  lasSieK  lo  ynar  c 
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I.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BVI 

Edlnbiirgli.  1 
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linger  can  always  do  greater  justice  to  the  poet, 
than  in  the  slower  airs  of  The  Bu*h  aboon  Trth 
quir.  Lord  Gregory ^  and  the  like ;  for  in  the  man- 
ner the  latter  are  frequently  sung^  you  must  he 
contented  with  the  sound,  without  the  sense.  In- 
deed both  the  airs  and  words  are  disguised  by  the 
very  slow,  languid,  psalm-cinging  style  in  which 
they  are  too  often  performed  :  they  lose  animation 
and  expression  altogether,  and  instead  of  speaking 
to  the  mind,  or  touching  the  heart,  they  cloy  upon 
the  ear,  and  set  us  a  yawning ! 

Tour  ballad.  There  was  a  Uus  and  the  tooifair^ 
is  simple  and  beautiful,  and  shall  undoubtedly 
grace  my  collection. 


No.  XXX. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

My  dear  Thomson,  August,  1703. 

I  hold  the  pen  for  our  fHend  Clarke,  who  at 
present  is  studying  the  music  of  the  spheres  at  my 
elbow.  The  Ceorgium  Sidu*  he  thinks  is  rather 
out  of  tune  ;  so  until  he  rectify  that  matter,  he 
cannot  stoop  to  terrestrial  affairs. 

He  sends  you  six  of  the  rondeau  subjects,  and 
if  more  are  wanted,  he  says  yon  shall  have  them. 


Confound  your  long  stairs ! 

S.  CLARKE. 
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No.  XXXI. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Augtut,  1793. 

Your  objection,  my  dear  sir,  to  the  pasnget  in 
my  song  of  Logafutoater,  u  right  in  one  instance ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  mend  it :  if  I  ean,  I  will.  The 
other  passage  you  object  to,  does  not  appear  in  the 
same  light  to  me. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  on  Robin  Adair ,  and,  you 
will  probaMy  think,  with  little  success ;  but  it  ii 
such  a  cursed,  cramp,  out-of-the-way  measure,  that 
I  despair  qf  doing  any  thing  better  to  it. 


♦  • 


PHILLIS  THE  FAIR. 
Tune—"  R9bin  Adair.'* 

While  larks  with  little  wing, 

FannM  the  pure  air. 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring. 

Forth  I  did  fare ; 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye, 
Peep*d  o'er  the  mountains  high  ; 
Such  thy  mom !  did  I  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song. 

Glad  I  did  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Such  thy  bloom,  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fhir. 

Down  in  a  sYiiAy  wvSk, 
DoTCft  cooing  vf  ete. 
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I  markM  the  cmel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare : ' 
So  kind  may  Fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny, 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fkir ! 

So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all,  try 
my  hand  on  it  in  Scots  verse.  There  I  always  find 
myself  most  at  home. 

I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  X 
meant  for  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,  If  it  suits  yoa 
to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  heroine  is  a 
favourite  of  mine  :  if  not,  I  shall  also  be  pleased ; 
because  I  wish,  and  will  be  glad,  to  see  you  act 
decidedly  on  the  business*.  'Tis  a  tribute  as  a 
man  of  taste,  and  as  an  editor,  which  you  ow« 
yourself. 


No.  XXXII. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  good  sir,  Augutt,  1793. 

I  ^-unsider  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  circum- 
stances attending  this  publication  of  mine,  that  it 
has  procured  me  so  many  of  your  much  valued 
epistles.  Pray  make  my  acknowledgments  to  St. 
Stephen  for  the  tunes :  tell  him  I  admit  the  just- 
ness of  his  coniplajut  on  my  stair-case,  conveyed 
in  his  laconic  postscript  to  jourjeu  d*e9prit  {  which 
I  perused  more  than  once,  without  discovering  ex-^ 
actly  whether  your  discussion  was  music,  astrono- 
my, or  politics:  though  a  sagacious  fKcnd,  ac- 
quainted with  the  convivial  habits  of  the  poet  and 
the  musician,  ofibred  me  a  bet  of  two  to  one,  you 
were  just  drowning  care  together ;  that  an  empty 

*  The  song  herewith  tent,  »  ^IkwX  VSk  t»  ^'^ 
of  tbig  roiume.     £• 
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bowl  was  the  only  thing  that  would  deeply  affect 
you,  and  the  only  matter  you  eould  then  atody  how 
to  remedy ! 

I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  you  give  SoUn  Adair  a 
Scottish  dress.  Peter  is  furnishing  him  with  an 
English  suit  for  a  change,  and  you  are  well  match- 
ed together.  Robin's  air  is  excellent,  though  he 
certainly  has  an  oat  of  the  way  measure  as  ever 
poor  Parnassian  wight  was  plagued  with.  I  wish 
you  would  invoke  the  muse  for  a  single  el^iant 
stanza  to  be  substituted  for  the  concluding  o^ee- 
tionable  verses  of  Down  the  Burn  Davie,  so  that 
this  most  exquisite  song  may  no  Icmger  be  excluded 
from  g^ood  con^tany. 

Mr.  Allan  has  made  an  inimitable  drawing  fVom 
your  John  Anderson  my  Jo,  which  I  am  to  have 
engpraved  as  a  iVuntispiece  to  the  humorous  class 
of  songs  ;  you  will  be  quite  charmed  with  it,  I  pro* 
mise  you.  The  old  couple  are  sesfted  by  the  fire* 
side.  Mrs.  Anderson  in  great  good  humour  is  clap* 
ping  John's  shoulders,  while  he  smiles  and  looks 
at  her  with  such  glee,  as  to  shew  that  he  fully  re- 
collects the  pleasant  days  and  nights  when  they 
M'crejirst  acquent.  The  drawing  would  do  honour 
to  the  pencil  of  Teniers. 


No.  xxxin. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

August,  1793. 
That  crinkum-crankum  tune,  Sebin  Adair ,  has 
run  so  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded  so  ill  in  my 
last  attempt,  that  I  have  ventured,  in  this  morn- 
ing's walk,  one  essay  more.  You,  my  dear  sir,  will 
remember  an  unfortunate  x>art  of  our  worthy 
Ariend  C.'s  story,  which  happened  about  three 
years  ago.  That  struck  my  fhncy,  and  I  endea* 
voured  to  do  the  VAsi^  iu%>Afi&  %»  i«i^'«%. 
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SONG. 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 
There  seek  my  lost  repose, 
'Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows— fleeting  as  air  I 
To  thy  new  lover  hie, 
Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try, 
What  peace  is  there  I 


By  the  way,  I  have  met  with  a  mnsical  Highland- 
er,  in  Breadaibane's  Fencihles,  which  are  quarter- 
ed here,  who  assura  me  that  he  well  remembers  hit 
mother's  singing  Adic  songs  to  buth  R^in  Adair 
and  Gramachree,  They  certainly  have  more  of 
the  Scotch  than  Irish  taste  in  them. 

This  man  comes  fVom  the  vicinity  of  Inverness  ; 
so  it  could  not  be  any  intercourse  with  Ireland, 
that  could  bring  them ;— except,,  what  I  shrewdly 
suspect  to  be  the  case,  the  wandering  minstrels, 
harpers,  and  pipers,  nsed  to  go  flnequently  errant 
through  the  wUds  both  of  Scotlan4  and  Ireland, 
and  so  some  favourite  airs  might  be  common  to 
both.— A  ease  in  point— They  have  lately,  in  Ire- 
4and,  publidied  an  Irish  air,  as  they  say,  called 
Caun  du  deUsh,  The  fact  is,  in  a  pohlieation  of 
Corri's,  a  great  while  ago,  yon  will  And  the  tame 
air  called  a  Highland  one,  with  a  Gaelie  song  ttt 
to  it.  Its  name  there,  I  think,  is  Oran  Gaoil^  and 
a  fine  air  it  is.  Do  ask  honest  Allan,  or  the  Rev* 
Gaelie  parson,  about  these  matters. 
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No.  XXXIV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

My  dear  cir,  Augtut,  1793. 

Let  me  in  tki*  ae  nighty  I  will  reeonnder.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  toBg,  Hmd  I  a 
cavej  &c  as  I  liked  it  myself. 

I  walked  out  yesterday  evening,  with  a  Tolame 
of  the  Museum  in  my  hand ;  when  turning  up  At- 
ton  Water ^  **  What  numbers  shall  the  moae  repeat, 
&e.**  as  the  words  appeared  to  me  rather  unworthy 
of  so  fine  an  air ;  ami  recollecting  that  it  is  on  your 
list,  I  sat,  and  raved,  under  the  shade  of  an  old 
thorn,  'till  I  wrote  ene  to  suit  the  measure.  I  may 
be  wrong ;  but  I  think  it  not  in  my  wont  style. 
You  must  know,  that  in  Ramsay^s  Tea>table,  where 
the  modem  song  first  appeared  the  ancient  name 
of  the  tune,  Allan  says,  is  Allan  Water,  or  My  teve 
Annie^*  very  bonie.  This  last  has  certainly  been 
a  line  of  the  original  song ;  so^took  up  the  idea, 
and,  as  you  will  see,  have  in^Buced  the  line  in 
its  place,  which  I  presume  it  formeriy  oecupied ; 
though  I  likewise  giv&  you  a  ehuHng  Une^  if  it 
should  not  hit  the  cut  of  your  fhncy. 


By  Allan-ttream  I  chanc*d  to  rove, 

While  Phoebus  Mmk  beyond  Benleddi* ; 
The  wiiids  were  whispering  thro*  the  grove;. 

The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready : 
I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang. 

And  thought  on  youthAi*  pleasures  mony ; 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang*^ 

O  dearly  do  I  lo*e  thee,  Annief. 

*  A  m6untain  west  of  Strath-Allan,  3009  feet 
high,    R.  B. 
t  Or,  *•  O  my  love  Xniu&^%  "hcci  \miba^^   '^Tk* 
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O  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  gorrow  stain  the  hour, 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie  I 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast. 

She,  sinking,  said,  **  I'm  thine  for  erer  1** 
Vfhile  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  shouU  sever. 

The  haunt  o*  spring's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery,  thro'  her  shortening  day. 

Is  autumn  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ; 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure, 
Or  tliro'  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure. 

Bravo !  say  I :  it  is  a  good  song.  Should  you 
think  so  too  (not  else)  you  can  set  the  music  to  it, 
and  let  the  other  follow,  as  English  verses. 

Autumn  is  my  propitious  season.  I  make  more 
verses  in  it,  than  in  all  the  year  else. 

God  bleu  you ! 


No.  XXXV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Augiut,  1793* 
Is  WhUtle  and  1  Ul  come  t0  you  my  lads  one  of 
your  airs  ?  I  admire  it  much  ;  and  yesterday  I  set 
the  following  verses  to  it.  Urbani,  whom  I  have 
met  with  here,  begged  them  of  me,  as  he  admirea 
the  air  much ;  but  as  I  understand  that  he  looks 
with  rather  an  evil  eye  on  your  work,  I  did  not 
choose  to  comply.  However,  if  the  song  does  not 
suit  your  taste,  I  may  possibly  send  it  him.  The 
set  of  the  air  which  I  had  ill  m^  e->{«^vk''akVicap 
»on*M  Mu«eum. 
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O  whistle  aod  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad", 
O  whistle  and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle  and  lUl  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me. 
And  come  nae  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-style  and  let  nae  body  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me. 
And  come,  See. 

O  whutle,  &c. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  carM  nae  a  flie ; 
But  bteal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bolde  Mack  e*e. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  kt  me. 
Yet  look,  &c. 

0  whistle^  &c. 

Aye  TOW  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  fbr  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  nae  anither,  tho'  jokin  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  faney  Arae  me. 
For  ftar,  &c. 

0  whutle,  &c. 


Anotlier  farourite  air  of  mine,  is,  Thetnuckin  o* 
Gewdie^s  byre.  When  sung  slow  tvith  eipression, 
I  have  wished  that  it  had  had  better  poetry :  that 
I  hare  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  follows. 

*  In  some  of  the  MSS.  the  four  first  lifies  nm 
thus, 

O  whistle  and  IHI  come  to  thee,  my  jo, 
O  whistle  and  1*11  come  to  thee,  my  jo ; 
Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a*  should  say  no, 
O  whistle  and  I'U  come  to  thee^  my  jo.     £• 

See  also  No.  LXXNll.  ot  \\o»  c«»w»va^«^*^ 
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Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  gweet  flowers  a»  they  ipriil|^ ; 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 
Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 


CHORUS. 

Jrva  wV  your  belles  and  your  beautiet, 
They  never  -wV  her  con  compare  : 

Whoever  ha*  met  toV  my  PMllit^ 
Has  met  wV  the  queen  o*  the  fair. 

The  daisy  amused  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wikl ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o*  ray  Phillis, 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 
Awa,  &c. 

The  rose-bud's  the  Mush  o'  my  charmer, 
Her  sweet  balmy  11^  when  'tis  prest : 

How  fViir  and  how  pure  is  the  lily. 
But  fkirer  and  ^urer  herltteast. 

AioOy  &c* 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  at1)onr. 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie  i 

Her  breath  is  tlie  breath  o'  the  woodbine, 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 
Atooj  &c. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning 

Thai  >K-;ike8  thro'  the  green-sprea<fi]tg  grove, 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains, 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
AioOy  err* 

Bm  beauty  how  fVail  and  how  fleeting, 
The  bloom  of  a  fl&cf  siinnoer's  day ! 
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While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay*. 
AwOf  &c. 


Mr.  Clarke  begi  you  to  ^ve  Miss  PhilKs  a  eor- 
ner  in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  particular  flame  of 
his.  She  is  a  Miss  P.  M.  sister  to  BonieJean*  They 
are  both  pupils  of  his.  Tou  shall  hear  ftom  me, 
the  very  flrst  grist  I  get  from  my  riiymlng  niD. 


No.  XXXVI. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

That  tune,  Cauld  Kailt  is  such  a  fkvoarite  of 
yours,  that  I  once  more  roved  out  yesterday  for 
a  gloandnrshot  at  the  musest ;  when  die  muse  that 
presides  o'er  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather  my  oM 
inspiring  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whispered  me  the 
following.  I  have  two  reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  was  my  early,  sweet  simple  inspirer  that  was  by 
my  elbow,  **  smooth  gliding  without  step,"  and 
pouring  the  song  on  my  Rowing  fancy.  Ii|  the 
first  place,  since  I  left  Coila^s  native  haunts,  not 
a  fragment  of  a  poet  has  arisen  to  cheer  her  soli* 
tary  musings,  by  catching  inspiration  ttovBL  her; 
■o  I  more  than  suspect  that  she  has  followed  me 
hither,  or  at  least  makes  me  occasional  visits :  so* 
condly,  the  last  stanza  of  this  song  I  send  you,  is 

*  This  song,  certainly  beautiful,  would  appear 
to  more  advantage  without  the  chorus  ;  as  is  indeed 
the  case  with  several  other  songs  of  our  author.  £• 

t  Gloamin— twilight;  probably  fVom  glooming.* 
A  beautiful  poetical  word,  which  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  England.  A.  ^VoaxniiMhot,  a  twilight-inter* 
view.     £. 
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lie  very  wordi  that  Coila  taught  me  many  years 
g;o,  and  which  I  set  to  an  old  Scots  reel  in  John- 
m's  Museum.   _ 


Air-^«  Could  Kail." 


iCome  let  me  take  thee  to  ray  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne*er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld^s  welilth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own. 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

Thuf  In  my  arms,  wi'  a^  thy  ehanni, 

I  elasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
IMl  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share. 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  e'en,  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


If  you  think  the  above  will  rait  your  idea  of 
our  favourite  air,  I  shall  be  highly  pleased.  The 
•ut  time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor,  I  cannot  meddle 
rith,  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  musical  world 
ave  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Ramsay's  words, 
hat  a  different  song,  though  positively  superior, 
rould  not  be  so  well  received.  I  am  not  fond  of 
horusses  to  sojngs,  so  I  have  not  made  one  for  the 
6regoing. 

VoL  1.  P 
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No.  XXXVII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOK. 

DAINTY  DAVIE. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading^  bow^ 
A»d  now  come  in  my  happy  honr^ 
To  wander  \*i'  my  Davie. 

CHORUS. 

Meet  me  en  the  "warlock  knvwe^ 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 

There  Vll  spend  the  dtty  mV  you. 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie, 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fk\ 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a*, 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaW} 
A  wandering  wi^  my  Davie* 

Meet  me,  &c, 

Wlien  purple  morning  starts  the  hait 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  thro*  the  dews  I  will  repair, 
To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
Meet  me,  &e. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o*  nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  loe  best, . 

And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 

CHORUS. 

Meet  me  on  the  -TOOTlock  knOTse, 
BonU  Dovie,dttii¥ty  DaroVc> 
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There  Til  tpend  the  day  tof  you. 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie*, 

So  much  for  Dftrie.  The  choms,  yon  know,  is 
to  the  low  part  of  the  tone.  See  Clarice^i  tet  of  it 
in  the  Museum. 

N.  B.  In  the  Museum  they  have  drawled  out 
the  tune  to  twelve  lines  of  poetry,  which  is  *  •  *  • 
nonsense.  Four  lines  of  song^,  and  four  of  chorus, 
is  the  way. 


Xo.  XXXVIII. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  Ut  Sept,  1793, 

Since  writing  to  you  last,  I  have  received  half 
a  dozen  songs,  with  which  I  am  delighted  beyond 
expression.  The  humour  and  fancy  of  tVhittle  and 
ril  come  to  you  my  lad,  will  render  it  nearly  as 
g^at  a  favourite  as  Duncan  Gray,  Come  let  me 
take  thee  to  my  breast,  Adoton  Tvinding  Nith,  and 
By  Allan  stream,  &c.  are  full  of  imagination  and 
feeling,  and  sweetly  suit  the  airs  for  which  they 
arc  intended.  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant 
shore,  is  a  striking  and  afR;cting  composition.  Our 
friend  to  whose  story  it  refers,  read  it  with  a  8well> 
ing  heart,  I  assure  you.  I'he  union  we  are  now 
ibrming,  I  think,  can  never  be  broken ;  these  songs 
of  yours  will  dt  scend  with  the  music  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and  will  be  fbiidly  cherished  so  long  as 
genius,  taste,  and  sensibiHty  exist  in  our  island. 

While  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think  it 
right  to  inclose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have  to 
ask  of  her,  no  fbwer  than  twenty  and  three!  I 
have  burdened  the  pleasant  Peter  with  as  many  as 

*  Dainty  Davie  is  the  title  of  an  old  Scotch  soti^^ 
/horn  which  Boms  has  takfiu  -fioOa^n!|^\MX^i^^£ii^ 
find  the  meuure.     £« 
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You  may  readily  trust,  my  dear  sir, 
prtion  in  my  power,  is  heartily  at  y 
But  one  thiug  I  must  hint  to  you ;  th 
of  Peter  Pindar  is  of  great  icrvice  to 
cation,  so  get  a  yerse  from  him  noi 
though  I  have  no  objection,  ai  weU 
*i  bear  the  burden  of  the  businert. 

You  know  that  my  pretensions  to  i 

are  merely  a  few  of  nature's  imtuw 

and  untutored  by  art.    For  this  rea«) 

sieal  compositions,  particularly  where 

merit  lies  in  counterpoint ;  however  th 

port  and  ravish  the  ears  of  your  conuc 

my  simple  lug  no  otherwUe  ihui  me 

diousdin.    Ontheotljerhand,by  wi 

I  am  delighted  with  many  little  mi 

,.J      ■  the  learned  musician  dt>spises  at  siU 

, :  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air  H 

may  rank  among  this  number;  bu 
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dress  to  his  heroic  followei^  on  that  evenlfu]  mom* 
ing*. 


Bruee  f  hit  Troept  fi  the  ete  of  the  Battle  (/* 

BAlfNOGK-BURN. 

Ttf  itt  ain  tune, 

Sc9ti,  wha  hae  wi*  Wiallace  bkd, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  } 
Welcome  to  ywur  gory  hed^ 
Or  to  victorie. 

Now*8  the  day,  and  How's  the  hour  { 
See  the  fhmt  o'  hattle  l«ar ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power— 
Chaius  and  slarerie  1 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  hase  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  i 

Wha  fbr  SeotUmePe  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw^ 
Free-man  stand,  or  Free-tnan  fii'. 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  ftee  1 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  f 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 

— ■ ■ — ■ — ^__^_..^y_ 

•  This  noble  strain  was  conceived  by  our  poet 
during  a  storm  among  the  wilds  of  Glen*Kevc  \sv 
Galloway.  A  more  finished  cov"?  ViS\\>fc  Waco^^S-- 
tvrwards.     E. 
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LibfrtyU  in  every  blow  ! 
Let  us  dOf  or  die  \ 


So  may  Ood  ever  defend  the  eause  of  Truth 
and  Liberty,  as  he  did  that  day  .'—Amen. 

P.  S.  I  shewed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was  high' 
ly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  me  to  make  soft 
verses  for  it,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  giving  myself 
any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  the  accidental  re- 
collection of  that  glorious  struggle  for  fVeedom, 
associated  i»ith  the  glowing  ideas  of  some  other 
struggles  of  the  same  nature,  not  quite  so  ancient, 
roused  my  rhyming  mania.  Clarke's  set  of  the 
tune,  with  his  bass,  you  will  find  in  the  Museum ; 
though  I  am  afraid  that  the  air  is  not  what  will 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  your  elepmt  selection. 


No.  XL. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Sept.  1793. 

I  dare  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  b^in  to 
think  my  correspondence  is  persecution.  No  mat- 
ter, I  can't  help  it ;  a  ballad  is  my  hobby-horse ; 
which,  though  otherwise  a  simple  sort  of  harmless 
idiotical  beast  enough,  has  yet  this  blessed  head- 
strong property,  that  when  once  it  luu  fairly  made 
off  with  a  hapless  wight,  it  gt:ts  so  enamoured  with 
the  tinkle-gingle,  tinkle-gingle  of  its  own  bells,  that 
it  is  sure  to  run  poor  pilgarlick,  the  bedlam  jockey, 
quite  beyond  any  useful  point  or  post  in  the  com> 
mon  race  of  man. 

The  follqwing  song  I  have  composed  for  Oron- 
gaoii,  the  Highland  air  that  you  tell  me  in  your 
last,  you  have  resolved  to  give  a  place  to,  in  your 
book.    I  have  tlm  mom&nx  %Lsas>\i«4  thft  mu^  ;  to 
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you  have  it  glowing  from  the  mint.  If  it  suit  you, 
well  1  if  not,  'tis  also  well  1 


Tune—"  Orarhga»it." 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darlings  of  my  heart  t 
Sever'd  fiom  thee  can  I  survive  ? 

But  fate  has  willM,  and  we  must  part. 
IMl  often  gfTf  et  tliis  surgiug  swell. 

You  distant  isle  will  often  hiul : 
^  EV'n  here,  I  took  the  last  fiurewell ; 

There  latest  marked  her  vanished  saiL"; 

Along  the  solitary  shore. 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar 

I'll  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye : 
Ili^PPyi  ^ou  Indian  grove,  I'll  say, 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be  i 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

O  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  ! 


No.  XLI. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Edinburgh,  8th  Sept,  1793. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  great* 
est  modesty  is  the  sure  attendant  of  the  greatest 
merit.  While  you  are  sending  me  verses  that  even 
Shakespeare  might  be  proud  to  own,  you  speak  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  ordinary  produetions  !  Your 
heroic  ode  is  to  me  the  noblest  composition  of  the 
kind,  in  the  Scottish  language.  I  happened  to  dine 
yesterday  with  a  party  of  your  friends,  to  whom  I 
read  it.  They  were  all  charmed  with  it^intreated 
me  to  Rod  out  a  stutaUe  aix  Iqx  \t^  vuVte^^c^S^A^K^ 
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the  kIm  of  giving  it  a  tune  so  totaUy  devcad  of  ht< 
terest  or  i^nuidf  ur  as  Heij  tuttie  tmitie,  Auurtdly 
your  partiality  for  this  tune  must  arise  ftom  the 
ideas  associated  in  your  mind  by  the  traditkm  con- 
cerning it.  for  I  nerer  heard  any  person,  and  I 
have  conversed  again  and  ag^n  vhh  the  greatest 
enthu«ia«u  for  Scottish  airs,  I  say,  1  never  heard 
any  one  speak  of  it,  as  worthy  of  notice. 

I  hare  been  running  over  the  whole  hundred 
airs,  of  which  I  lately  sent  yoa  the  Ibt;  and  I 
Ihink  Lrwie  Gordon  is  roost  happily  adapted  to 
your  ode  ;  at  least  with  a  rerr  sligfit  ranation  <t{ 
the  fourth  line,  tkhich  I  shall  presently  sufanut  to 
3-0U.  Tliere  is  in  Lettie  Cordon  more  of  the  grand 
than  the  plaintive,  partieulaily  when  it  n  sung 
with  a  di-^^ree  of  spirit,  which  your  words  would 
oblige  the  singer  to  give  it.  I  would  have  no  sera- 
pl«'  about  substituting  your  ode  in  the  room  of 
Leicir  Gordun,  which  has  neither  the  inttn^  ike 
g^raiidiur,  nor  the  pot-try  that  charaeterixe  yuur 
versfs.  Now  the  mriation  I  have  to  safest  upon 
the  last  line  of  each  verse,  the  only  line  too  short 
for  the  air,  is  as  follows : 

Verse  l*f,  Or  to  glorieut  victorie. 

2f/,  Chain*'— chniaij  and  slaverie. 

3</,  Let  him,  let  him,  turn  and  flee. 

Ath,  Let  him  bravely  follow  me. 
5th,     But  they  shall,  they  shall  be  Aree. 
eth.     Let  us,  let  us  do,  or  die  1 

If  yon  connect  each  line  with  its  own  Terse,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  find  that  either  the  senti- 
nii-nt  or  the  expression  loses  any  of  its  energy.  The 
only  line  which  I  dislike  in  the  whole  of  the  »onp 
is,  •*  Welcome  to  jour  gory  bed."  Would  not  ano- 
ther VI on)  be  preferable  to  •welcome?  In  your  nest 
I  will  expect  to  be  infbrmed  whether  3Poa  agree  to 
what  I  hare  proposed.  The  little  alterations  I  snb- 
mit  with  the  greatest  deference. 

The  beauty  of  the  '▼esse*  "y^^^>»='^  xnwSft  fet 
Onm-gaell,  will  insujw  cc\c\n\tY  \o  Wi  *&k» 
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No.  XLII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

September^  1703. 

I  hare  reeeived  your  list,  my  dear  idr,  koA  here 
|[o  my  observations  on  it*. 

Dvwn  the  bum  Davie*  I  have  this  moment  tried 
an  alteration,  leaving  out  the  last  half  of  the  third 
stanza,  and  the  first  half  of  the  last  stanza,  thus : 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  their  way. 

And  thro*  the  flowery  dale, 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay, 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 

With  "  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew?" 
C^uoth  Mary,  "  Love,  I  like  the  bum. 

And  aye  shall  follow  youf." 

Thro^  the  wood  laddie— •!  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  both  in  this,  and  There'll  never  he  peace 
''till  Jamie  come*  home,  the  second  or  high  part  of 
the  tune,  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  anoei^ 
tave  higher,  is  only  for  instrumental  music,  and 
would  be  much  better  omitted  in  singing. 
-  Cowdei>knovfe»,  Remember  in  your  index  thttt 
the  song  in  pure  English  to  this  tune,  beginniog 


**  When  summer  comes  the  swains  on  Tweed, 


s» 


•  Mr.  Thomson's  list  of  songs  for  his  publication. 
In  his  remarks,  the  bard  proceeds  in  order,  and  goes 
tluroogh  the  whole ;  but  ou  many  of  them  he  mere- 
ly signifies  his  approbation.  All  his  remarks  of  anj 
importance,  are  presented  to  the  reader.     E. 

t  This  alteration  Mr.  Thomson  has  adopted  {Cnf 
at  least  intended  to  adopt),  instead  of  the  last  staifi 
za  of  the  original  song,  wVutYiis  o\»\«easiUiX^  Nsw 
point  of  delicacy.     £• 

pa 
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is  the  production  of  Crawford.     Robert  was  Us 
Christian  name. 

Loddie  lie  near  met  muit  lie  by  me  for  some 
time.  I  do  not  know  the  air ;  and  until  I  am  com- 
plete master  of  a  tane,  in  my  own  singing  (saeh 
as^t  is),  I  can  never  compose  A>r  it.  My  way  is : 
I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to 
my  idea  of  the  musical  expression ;  then  choose 
my  theme ;  begin  one  stanza ;  when  that  is  com- 
posed, which  is  generally  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit  down  now  and  then, 
look  out  for  oli(ject8  in  nature  around  me,  that  are 
in  unison  or  harmony  with  the  cogitations  of  my 
fancy,  and  workings  of  my  bosom  ;  humming  ev^ 
ry  now  and  then  the  air,  with  the  Tcraes  I  have 
framed.  When  1  feel  my  muse  beginning  to  jade, 
I  retire  to  the  solitary  fire-side  of  my  study,  and 
there  commit  my  effusions  to  paper ;  swinging  at 
intervals  on  the  hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by 
way  of  calling  forth  my  ovm  critical  strictures,  as 
my  pen  goes  on.  Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  al- 
most invariably  ray  way. 

What  cursed  egotism ! 

cm  Morice^  1  am  for  leaving  out.  It  is  a  plaguy 
length ;  the  air  itself  is  never  sung ;  and  its  place 
can  well  be  supplied  by  one  or  two  songs  for  fine 
airs  that  are  not  in  your  list.  For  instance,  Craj- 
gieburn-Wood^  and  Roy^t  wife.  The  first,  beside  itt 
intrinsic  merit,  has  novelty  ;  and  the  last  has  high 
merit  as  well  as  great  celebrity.  I  have  the  origi- 
nal words  of  a  song  for  the  last  air,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  lady  who  composed  it ;  and  they  are 
superior  to  any  edition  of  the  song  which  the  pub* 
lie  has  yet  seen*. 

Highlandfladdie.  The  old  set  wUl  please  a  mere 
Scotch  ear  best ;  and  the  new  an  Italiania&ed  one. 
There  is  a  third,  and  what  Oswald  calls  the  oti 
Bighland'tuddie^  which  pleases  more  than  either 
of  them.    It  is  sometimes  called  Gittglan  Johnnie; 

*  This  song,  so  mucVi  aAnoxeA.  V|  oux  baxd^  will 
be  fowad  in  No.  LX.1V.    "B^ 
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it  beyigr  the  air  of  an  old  humorous  tawdry  song 
of  that  name.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Museum,  / 
fmc  been  at  Crookieden,  &c.  I  would  advise  you,  in 
this  musical  quandary,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to 
the  muses  ibr  inspiring  direction ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  waiting  for  this  direction,  bestow  a  libation 
to  Baechus  ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  you  will 
hit  on  a  judicious  choice.  Probatum  est. 

Auld  sir  Simon.  1  must  beg  you  to  leave  out, 
and  put  in  its  place  The  QuiUcer*»  -wife, 

Blythe  hae  I  been  o'er  the  hill^  is  one  of  the 
finest  songs  ever  I  made  in  my  life ;  and  besides, 
is  composed  on  a  young  lady,  positively  the  most 
beautiful,  lovely  woman  in  the  world.  As  I  pur- 
pose giving  you  the  names  and  designations  of  all 
jny  heroines,  to  appear  in  some  future  edition  of 
your  work  perhaps  half  a  century  hence,  you  must 
certainly  include  the  boniest  lass  in  a*  the  warld 
in  your  collection. 

Daiutie  Davie,  I  have  heard  sung,  nineteen 
tliousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times,  and 
always  with  the  chorus  to  the  low  part  of  the  tune  ; 
and  nothing  has  surprised  me  so  much,  as  your 
opinion  on  this  subject.  If  it  will  not  suit,  as  I 
proposed,  we  will  lay  two  of  the  stanzas  together, 
and  then  make  the  chorus  follow. 

Fee  him  father— I  inclose  you  Fraser's  set  of  this 
tune  when  he  plays  it  slow ;  in  fact  he  makes  It 
tlie  language  of  despair.  I  shall  here  give  you  two 
stanzas,  in  that  style ;  merely  to  try  if  it  will  be 
any  improvement.  Were  it  possible,  in  singing, 
to  give  it  half  tlie  pathos  which  Frazer  gives  it  in 
playing,  it  would  make  an  adiiurably  pathetic  song. 
I  do  not  give  these  verses  for  any  merit  thef  have. 
I  composed  tliem  at  the  time  in  which  Patie  At- 
Ism's  inither  died,  that  was  about  the  back  o*  mid- 
iiig/tt ;  and  by  the  lee-side  cHT  a  bowl  of  punch, 
wiiich  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company,  ex- 
cept the  hautboy  and  the  muse. 
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Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie,  Thou  hut  left  jne 

ever. 
Thou  hast  left  me  erer,  Jamie,  Thou  kaat  left  rat 

ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  TOw*d  that  death.  Only  ihoold  ui 

•ever, 
Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  fbr  aye--I  maun  tee  thee 

never,  Jamie. 
1^11  see  thee  never*. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie,  Thou  hast  me  for* 
taken: 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Janue,  Thou  hast  be  for- 
saken: 

Thou  canst  love  anither  jo.  While  my  heart  is 
breaking: 

Soon  my  weary  e*en  I'll  close— Never  mair  to  wa> 
ken,  Jamie, 
Ne*er  mair  to  wakent. 


Jackie  and  Jenny  I  would  discard,  and  in  its  place 
would  put  There^s  nae  luck  about  the  A«u«e,  which 
has  a  yery  pleasant  air ;  and  which  is  positively  the 
finest  love-hallad  in  that  style  in  the  Scottish,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  language.  JVhen  the  came 
ben  the  bobbet,  as  an  air,  is  more  beautiful  than  ei> 
ther,  and,  in  the  andante  way,  would  unite  with  a 
charming  sentimental  ballad. 

Saw  ye  my  father,  is  one  of  my  g^reatest  fkvour- 
ites.  The  evening  before  last,  I  wandered  out,  and 
began  a  tender  song,  in  what  I  think  is  its  native 
style.    I  must  premise,  that  the  old  way,  and  the 

*  The  Scotdsh  (the  editor  uses  the  word  sub- 
stantively, as  the  English)  employ  the  abbreviation 
J* II  for  /  shall  as  well  as  /  will ;  and  it  is  for  / 
shall  it  is  used  here.  In  Anandale,  as  in  the  north- 
em  counties  of  England,  for  I  shall,  they  use  Pse.  £. 

t  This  is  the  wYioVe  ot  tive  «qu^.  '^\»\!(Mrt.  vr.- 
\tr  proceeded  fanVier.    Note  bij  MT.TK«m«on. 
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way  to  give  most  effect,  is  to  have  bo  starting  note, 
as  the  fiddlers  ^all  it,  hut  to  burst  at  once  into  the 
pathos.  Every  country  girl  sings— &w  ye  my  &- 
ther,  &c. 

My  song  is  but  just  begun ;  and  I  should  like, 
before  I  proceed,  to  know  your  opinion  of  it.  I 
have  sprinkled  it  with  the  Scottish  dialect,  but  it 
may  be  easily  turned  into  correct  English*. 


Todlin  hame,  Urbani  mentioned  an  idea  of  his, 
which  has  long  been  mine ;  that  this  air  is  hig^y 
susceptible  of  pathos :  accordingly,  you  will  soon 
hear  him,  at  your  concert,  try  it  to  a  song  of  mine 
in  the  Museum ;  Te  banks  and  braes  o*  bonnie  Doon, 
One  song  more,  and  I  have  done ;  Auld  long  syne. 
The  air  is  but  mediocre;  but  the  following  song, 
the  old  song  of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  ne- 
ver been  in  print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I 
took  it  down  from  an  old  man^s  singing,  is  enough 
to  recommend  any  air. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o*  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

Tor  auld  lang  tyne^  my  dear. 

For  auld  4ang  syne, 
fVeUl  take  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne* 

*  This  song  appears  afterwards.  It  begins, 
**  TThcre  are  the  joys  1  hfte  iiiftxVatCfefeTa»«^V^  ^ 
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We  twae  hae  run  about  the  braes. 
And  put't  the  gowans  fine ; 

But  weVe  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot 
Sin  auld  lang^  (yne. 
Ft  auld,  &c. 

We  twae  hae  paidlet  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine : 
But  teas  between  us  braid  hae  roarM, 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

And  here^s  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere^ 

And  gie^s  a  hand  o*  thine ; 
And  weUl  tak  a  right  gude  wille>waaght, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c» 

And  surely  ye'U  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  Vl\  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne*. 
For  auld,  &c. 


Now,  I  suppose  I  have  tired  your  patience  fair* 
ly.  You  must,  after  all  is  over,  have  a  number  of 
^ballads,  properly  so  called.  Gill  Morice,  Tranent 
Muir,  M^Pherton'*  farewell.  Battle  of  Sheriff-muir, 
or  H^e  ran  and  they  ran  (1  know  the  author  of  this 
charming  ballad,  and  his  history),  Hardiknute,  Bar- 
bara  AlUin  (I  can  furnish  a  finer  set  of  this  tune 
than  any  that  has  yet  appeared)  ;  and  besides,  do 
you  know  that  I  really  have  the  old  tune  to  which 
The  Cherry  and  t/ie  Slae  was  sung ;  and  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  well  known  air  in  Scotland*s  Com> 
plaint,  a  book  published  before  poor  Mary's  days  ? 
It  was  then  called  The  banks  o*  Helicon  i  an  old 

•  This  gong,  of  the  oUeu  tm<^,H»  «»s»>\wl\»  V. 
i%  worthy  of  oux  \»mA»    ^« 
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poem  which  Pinkerton  has  broug^ht  to  light.  Tou 
will  see  all  this  in  Tjrtler^s  history  of  Scottish  mu- 
sic. The  tune,  to  a  learned  ear,  may  have  no  great 
merit ;  but  it  is  a  great  curiosity.  I  hare  a  good 
many  original  things  of  this  kind. 


No.  XLIII. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

September^  1703. 
I  am  happy,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  ode  pleases 
you  so  much.  Your  idea,  "  honour^s  bed,"  is, 
though  a  beautiAil,  a  hackneyed  idea ;  so,  if  you 
please,  we  will  let  the  line  stand  as  it  is.  I  have 
altered  the  song  as  follows. 

BANNOCK-BURN. 

Robert  Bruce^a  Addrest  to  hU  Arm^, 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ; 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victorie. 

Now^s  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o*  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  i>ower— 
Edward  !  chains  and  slaverie  1 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  sttongVj  dtXVK^ 
Free-man  stand,  or  flree-man  t«?t 
Caledonian  I  on  'wV  tor  \ 
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Bj  oppmfion's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  ycnr  sons  in  senrile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  o«r  deairst  reint. 
But  they  bImU  be--slian  be  Arc  ! 

Lay  the  prood  asorpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  errry  fbe ; 
Liberty's  in  erery  blow ! 
Forward  I  let  us  do,  or  -■^  * 


X.  B.  I  bare  bmrowed  tbe  last  stanza  firom  tbe 
conuntm  stall  edition  of  Wallace. 


u 


^  A  false  usurper  nnks  in  erery  foe. 
And  liberty  returns  witk  erery  blow.** 

A  couplet  wortby  of  Homer.  Yesterday  yon  bad 
(enough  of  my  correspondence.  The  post  goes,  and 
my  head  aches  miserably.  One  comf<»t :  I  suffer 
so  much,  just  now,  in  this  worid,  for  last  night^s 
joriality,  that  I  shall  escape  sco^free  f<w  it  in  tiK 
world  to  come.    Amen  i 


No.  XLIV. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

l%th  Sept,  1703. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  8lr,  fbr  yoor 
observations  on  the  list  of  my  songs.  I  am  happy 
to  find  your  ideas  so  much  in  unison  witk  my  o¥m 
respecting  the  generality  of  the  airs,  as  weD  as  the 
verses.  About  some  of  them  we  diir«*r,  but  there 
u  no  disputing  about  hobby-horses.  I  shall  not  fkil 
to  profit  by  the  remarks  you  make ;  and  to  rec<Mif 
fider  the  whole  with  attention. 

Dainty  DavU  must  Vie  tvov^,  t«o  tMooaa  \n^ 
tlier,  and  thfin  tb»  dwrw,'^  ^Cte  ^xo^e*  "wm^  V 
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Agree  with  yon,  that  there  may  be  imnethmg^  of 
pathos,  or  tenderness  at  least,  in  the  air  of  Fee  him 
Father f  when  performed  with  feeling :  bat  a  ten- 
der cast  may  be  giren  almost  to  any  lively  air,  if 
you  sing  it  very  slowly,  expressively,  and  with  se> 
riou«  words.  I  am,  however,  clearly  and  invariably 
for  retaining  the  eheerfbl  tones  joined  to  their  own 
humorous  verses,  wherever  the  verses  are  passe* 
ble.  But  the  sweet  song  fVir  FIte  him  Father^  which 
yon  beg;au  about  the  back  of  midnight,  I  will  pub- 
lish as  an  additional  one.  Mr.  James  Ballbnr,  the 
king  of  good  fallows,  and  the  best  singtf  of  the 
lively  Scottish  ballads  that  ever  existed,  has  chann- 
ed  thousands  of  companies  with  Fee  him  Father^ 
and  with  Todlin  home  also,  to  the  old  words,  which 
never  should  be  disunited  fhmi  either  of  these  airs. 
Some  bacchanals  I  would  wish  to  discard.  Fy  lef^ 
a'  to  the  briftaff  ibr  instance,  is  so  coarse  and  vol* 
gar,  that  I  think  it  fit  only  to  be  sung  in  a  com- 
pany of  drunken  colliers ;  and  Saw  ye  my  Father, 
appears  to  me  both  indelicate  and  silly. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  your  heroic  ode* 
I  think,  with  great  deferenee  to  the  poet,  that  a 
prudent  general  would  avoid  saying  any  thin|p  to 
his  soldiers  which  might  tend  to  make  death  more 
IKghtAil  than  it  is.  Gory,  presents  a  disagreeable 
image  to  the  mind ;  and  to  tell  them,  **  Welcome 
to  your  gory  bed,*^  seems  rather  a  discouraging  ad- 
dress, notwithstanding  the  alternative  which  fol- 
loMs.  I  have  shewn  the  song  to  three  ftiends  of 
excellent  tiste,  and  each  of  them  objected  to  this 
lino,  which  cmlwldens  me  to  use  the  freedom  of 
bringing  it  again  under  your  notice.  I  would  sng- 

"  Now  prepare  fbr  honour*s  bed, 
Or  for  glorious  victorie,** 
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No.  XLV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

September^  1793. 

"  Who  ihan  deeidc,  when  doctors  disagree  ?"  My 
od*^  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  caunot  alter  it.  Tour 
proposed  alteratious  would,  in  my  opinion,  make  it 
tame.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  putting 
me  on  reeoiuidering  it ;  as  I  think  I  have  much 
improvt>d  it.  Instead  of**  soger  1  hero  !*'  I  wUl  hare 
it  "  Caledonian !  on  wi'  me  I" 

I  liave  scrutinized  it,  urer  and  orer ;  and  to  the 
world  some  way  or  other  it  shall  go  as  it  is.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  not  in  the  least  hurt  me,  should 
you  leave  it  out  oltoj^^ther,  and  adhere  to  your  first 
intention  of  adopting  Logan's  verses*. 

•  Mr,  Thomson  has  very  properly  adopted  this 
song  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  as  the  bard  presented 
it  to  him.  He  has  attached  it  to  the  air  of  Lewie 
Cordon,  and  perhaps  among  the  existing  airs  he 
could  not  find  a  better ;  but  the  poetry  is  suited  to 
a  much  higher  strain  of  music,  and  may  employ 
the  gvnius  of  some  Scottish  Handel,  if  any  such 
should  in  future  arbe.  The  reader  will  have  ob* 
served,  that  Bums  adopted  the  alterations  proposed 
by  his  fticnd  and  correspondent  in  former  in- 
stances, with  great  readiness  ;  perhaps,  uideed,  on 
all  ijulifferent  occasions.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  he  rejected  them,  though  repeatedly 
urged,  with  determined  resolution.  With  every  rc- 
s])ect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
friends,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  he  did  so.  He 
who,  in  preparing  for  an  engagement,  attempts  to 
withdraw  his  imagination  A*om  images  of  death, 
will  probably  have  but  imperfect  success,  and  is 
not  fitted  to  stand  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  where 
the  liberties  of  a  kingdom  are  at  issue.  Of  such 
men,  the  conqueTovs  aX  "BM«vQ«^5Aiv«Tv  -"nete  not 
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I  hare  finished  my  song  to  Saw  ye  my  fathet 
and  in  English,  as  you  will  see.  That  there  is  ; 
syllable  too  much  for  the  exprtttiit  of  the  air,  i 

famiJiar  with  all  its  suflTi.'ring^  and  dangers.  Oi 
the  eve  of  that  memorable  day,  tlieir  spirits  wen 
without  doubt,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  euthutiasr 
suited  to  the  occasion  ;  a  pitch  of  cntliusiasm,  a 
which  daiigiT  becuiiics  attractive,^aud  the  most  tci 
rific  forms  of  death  are  no  longer  terrible.  Suci 
a  strain  of  sentiment,  this  horuic  ^  welcome**  ma 
be  supposed  well  calculated  to  elevate— to  rais 
their  hfaris  high  above  fiai ,  and  to  nerve  thei 
arms  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  moriul  evrtion.  Thea 
obsiTvations  inig^ht  be  illuftnited  and  supported,  b 
a  refi-renci-  to  the  martial  poc-try  of  all  nation 
from  thi  spirit-stirring  strains  of  Tyrteeus,  to  tt 
war-song  of  general  Wolfe.  Mr.  Thomson's  obse 
vation,  that  ^  Wi  Icorae  to  your  gory  bed,  is  a  di 
couragpng  address,'*  seems  not  sufllcieiitly  cons 
d(  red.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  thi 
tht.'  tci'm  gory^  is  somewhat  objectionable,  not  o 
account  of  its  presenting  a  frightful,  hut  a  dift 
gi'eeable  image  to  the  mind.  Rata  great  poet,  u 
tering  lus  conceptions  on  an  interesting  occasio; 
seeks  always  to  present  a  picture  that  is  vivid,  ar 
is  uniformly  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  delicacies  < 
taste  on  the  altar  of  the  imagination.  Aiul  it 
the  privilege  of  supi'rior  genius,  by  producing 
new  association,  to  elevate  expressions  that  wei 
originally  low,  and  thus  to  triumph  over  the  del 
ciencics  of  language.  In  how  many  ijistances  migl 
this  be  exemplified  from  the  works  of  our  immo 
tal  Shakespeare  ? 

**  ^V1lo  -wovM.  fardel*  bear, 
To  g^roan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ;— 
When  he  himself  mig^t  his  quietus  make 
With  a  (tare  bodkin  /** 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge,  but  \a  %vk^<is^\%\.  wSci. 
^ectiras,  is  probably  &«flimii\.    !£>• 
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trn^  ;  but,  allow  me  to  say.  that  tlie  mere  fridiag 
of  a  dotted  crotchet  into  a  crotchet  ani  a  quarer, 
ia  not  a  great  matter :  however,  in  that,  I  hare  no 
pretensinna  to  cope  in  Jadgment  with  yon.  Of 
the  poetr}'  I  speak  with  confidenee  ;  but  the  mn- 
sic  ii  a  business  where  I  hint  my  ideas  with  the 
utmost  diflldence. 

The  old  y(>rset  have  merit,  thongih  nneqval, 
and  are  popular:  my  advice  is  to  set  the  air  to 
the  old  words,  and  let  mine  follow  af  Sagfidl 
rerses.    Here  they  are— 

FAIR  JENNT. 

See  pa,  348. 

Tune—**  Sew  ye  my  Father.^ 

\¥1iere  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  moning', 
That  daneM  to  the  laiiL*s  early  song  ? 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wancTriBg, 
At  evening  the  wild-woods  among? 

No  more  a  winding  the  eourse  of  yon  rirer, 
And  marking  sweet  flowrets  so  fair ; 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  ptetaorey 
But  sorrow  and  sad-sighing  care. 

Js  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  valleyi. 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near  ? 
No,  no,  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roief, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

Fain  would  I  hide,  what  I  fear  to  diseover. 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known : 

AH  that  has  caused  this  Mrreck  in  my  bosom, 
It  Jenny,  fiur  Jenny  alone. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 

Nor  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come  then,  enamourM  tuad  TouA.  o^  tk^  VK^gocu^^ 
Bajojmcnt  I'll  leek  in  itt?  vjw. 
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Adieu,  my  dear  sir !    The  post  goes,  so  I  shall 
defer  some  other  remarks  until  more  leisure. 


No.  XLVI. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

September  i  1703# 

I  have  been  taming  orer    some  volumes  of 

congs,  to  find  verses  whose  measures  would  suit 

the  airs  for  which  fou   have  allotted  me  to  find 

£nglish  songs. 

For  Muirland  Willie  you  have,  in  Ramsay*! 
Tea-table,  an  excellent  song,  beginning  **  Ah, 
why  those  tears  in  Nelly^s  eyes."  As  for  The 
CollierU  dochterf  take  the  following  old  Bacchanal* 


Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 

The  fickle  fair  can  give  thee, 
Is  but  a  fkiry  treasure, 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  the^ 

The  billows  on  the  ocean* 

The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  clouds'  uncertain  motiolf^ 

They  are  but  types  of  woman* 

O !  art  thoo  not  ashamed, 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

Go  find  an  honest  fellow ; 

Good  chiret  set  before  thee : 
Hold  on  tall  thou  art  mellow. 

And  tiben  to  bed  in  glory. 

The  Aulty  line  in  liOganr^roXJet  A  Tassi)^'^®^'^ 
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**  How  can  your  flintv  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow*!  tean,  the  orphan's  cry !" 

The  song,  otherwise,  will  pass.  As  to  M^Cre- 
goira  RuQ-Ruth^  you  will  see  a  song^  of  mine  to  it, 
with  a  set  of  the  air  superior  to  yours  in  the  Mor 
scum,  voL  ii.  p.  181.    The  song  begins: 


n 


**  Raviag  winds  around  her  blowing*. 

Your  Irish  airs  are  pretty,  hut  they  are  dowA* 
rifrht  Irisli.  If  they  were  like  the  Bank*  of  Banna 
for  instance,  though  really  Irish,  yet  in  the  Scot* 
tish  taste,  you  might  adopt  them.     Since  you  are 
so  fond  of  Irish  music,  what  say  yon  to  twenty- 
five  of  them  in  an  additional  numb«r  ?    We  could 
easily  find  this  quantity  of  charming  airs ;  I  win 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  want  songs ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  you  would  find  it  the  most  saleable 
of  the  whole.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  Hoy**  fF{/t, 
for  the  music's  sake,  we  shall  not  insert  it.     iM/ 
tak  the  rears,  is  a  charming  song ;  so  is,  Saw  ye 
my  Peggy.    There**  nae  luck  about  the  houoe,  well 
deserves  a  place.     I  cannot  say  that,  Oi*er  the  hilli 
and  far  atea^  strikes  me,  as  equal  to  your  selec- 
tion. This  ig  no  my  ain  house,  is  a  great  Ikrourite 
air  of  mine  ;  'and  if  yon  will  send  me  your  set  of 
it,  I  will  task  my  muse  to  her  highest  effort.  What 
is  your  opinion  of,  /  hae  laid  a  herrin  in  Hmt  f 
I  like  it  much.     Your  Jacobite  airs  are  pretty; 
and  there  are  many  others  of  the  saune  kind,  pret- 
ty ;  but  you  have  not  room  for  them.     You  can- 
not, I  think,  insert,  Fye  let  us  a*  to  the  bridatf  to 
any  other  words  than  its  own. 

What  pleases  me  as  simple  and  naive,  disgusts 
you  as  ludici*ous  and  low.  For  this  reason,  Fiegie 
me  my  coggie  Sirs,  Fie  let  us  a*  to  the  bridal,  with 
several  others  of  that  cast,  are,  to  me,  highly 
pleasing ;  while,  Sarv  ye  my  father  or  saw  ye  my 


•  This  wiU  \>e  ioa.n!i  «a)AiK&  VJtv^  «»«?>  \a.  ^'i^ 
iii.     £. 
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mot  her  J  delights  me  with  its  descriptive  simple  pa- 
thos. Thns  mf  song,  Ken  ye  vihat  Meg  o*  the 
Mill  has  gotten  /  pleases  myself  so  much,  that  I 
cannot  try  my  hand  at  another  song  to  the  air ;  so 
1  shall  not  attempt  it.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at 
all  this ;  but,  **  Ilka  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain 
gait." 


No.  XLVII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

October,  1793. 

Tour  last  letter,  my  dear  Thomson,  was  indeed 
laden  with  heavy  news.  Alas,  poor  Erskine*! 
The  recollection  that  he  was  a  eoa^futor  in  your 
publication,  has,  till  now,  scared  me  iVom  writing 
to  you,  or  turning  my  thoughts  on  composing  for 
you. 

I  am  pk>as(Hl  that  you  are  reconciled  to  the  air 
of  the  Quaker^s  IVife.;  though,  by  the  bye,  an  old 
highland  gentleman  and  a  deep  antiquarian,  tells 
me  it  is  a  Gaelic  air,  aiid  known  by  the  name  of 
Leiger  m'  choss.  The  folluwing  verses,  I  hope,  will 
please  you,  as  an  English  song  to  the  air. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Ikir, 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 
There  to  throb  and  languish : 


*  The  honourable  A.  Erskine,  brother  to  lord 
Kelly,  whose  melancholy  death  Mr.  Thomson  had 
communicated  in  aki  exedlent  letter^  ^^Ook.  Vft^ 
hM  fuppreNed. '  £. 
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Tho'  despair  had  wrun^  its  oore^ 
That  would  heal  its  anipuiili* 

Take  away  thete  rosy  lips, 
&ich  with  balmy  treacure : 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 
Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun^ 

Nature  g^y  adorning. 


Tour  objection  to  the  English  long  I  proposed 
for  John  Ander*on  my  joy  it  certainly  just.  The 
following  is  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  min^ 
end  I  think  has  merit.  The  song  was  never  in 
print,  which  I  think  is  so  much  in  jour  Ikvour. 
The  more  original  good  poetry  your  collection 
contaioii  it  certainly  has  so  much  the  more  merit 

SONG, 

BY  GAVIN  TUKNBULL. 

0  condescend,  dear,  charming  maidi 
My  wretched  state  to  view ; 

A  tender  swain  to  love  betray'd. 
And  sad  despair,  by  you. 

While  here,  all  melancholy, 

My  passion  I  deplore. 
Yet,  urg'd  by  stem  resistless  fate» 

I  love  thee  more  and  more* 

1  heard  of  love,  and  with  disdain 

The  urchm's  power  denied ; 
I  laugVd  at  every  Vov«t'*«'t«^ 

And  mock?d  tSoeia  vi^u  \!bs;y  v^t^^x 
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But  how  my  state  if  alter*d  I 

Those  happy  days  are  o*er ; 
For  all  thy  unrelenting  hate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

O  yield,  illustrious  beauty,  yield, 

No  longer  let  me  mourn ; 
And  the*  victorious  in  the  field, 

Thy  captive  do  not  scorn.     * 

Let  generous  pity  warm  thee, 

My  wonted  peace  restore ; 
And  g^rateful,  I  shall  bless  thee  stiQ, 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 


The  following  address  of  Tunibull*t  to  the 
nightingale,  will  suit  as  an  English  song  to  the 
air,  There  ivat  a  ia**  and  she  toot  fair.  By  the 
bye,  Tumbull  has  a  g^at  many  songs  in  MS. 
which  I  can  command,  if  you  like  his  manner* 
Possibly,  as  he  is  an  old  ftiend  of  mine,  I  may  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  but  I  like  some  of  |dl 
pieces  very  much. 


THE  NIOHTINOAL& 
BT  O.  TURNBULL. 

Thou  sweetest  minstrel  of  the  grove. 
That  ever  tried  the  plaintive  strajte, 

Awake  thy  tender  tale  of  love, 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain* 

For,  tho*  the  muses  deign  to  aid, 

And  teach  him  smoothly  to  ecunplakl  % 

Yet  Delia,  charming,  eruel  maid. 
Is  deaf  to  hqr  fonaken  nvviu 

VtiLh  €1 
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All  day,  with  fashion's  gaudy  sons. 
In  sport  she  wanders  o*er  the  plain ; 

Their  tales  approves,  and  still  she  shunt 
The  notes  of  her  forsaken  swmin* 

AVhen  evening  shades  obscure  the  sky. 
And  bring  the  solemn  hours  agaiU) 

Begin,  sweet  bird,  thy  melody, 

And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain* 


I  shall  jast  transcribe  another  of  TumhaO% 
which  would  go  charmingly  to  Lewie  Gtrdon* 

LAURA. 

BY  G.  TURNBULL. 

Let  me  wander  where  I  will. 
By  shady  wood,  or  winding  rUI ; 
Wh^re  the  sweetest  May-bom  flowen 
Paint  the  meadows,  deck  the  bowers; 
Where  the  linnet's  early  song 
Echoes  sweet  the  woods  among  ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fsncy  stilU 

If  at  rosy  dawn  I  chuse 
To  uidttlge  the  smiling  muse  ; 
If  I  court  some  cool  retreat. 
To  avoid  the  noon-tide  heat ; 
If  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Thro'  uniVequented  wilds  I  stray  ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  stilL 

When  at  night  the  drowsy  god 
Waves  his  sleep-ounpeiling  rod. 
And  to  fancy's  wakefiil  eyea 
Bids  ee\e«tjaV^\sn»  riae\ 
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While  with  boundleM  jot*  I  roye 
Thro'  the  fairy  land  of  love : 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will» 
Laura  haunu  my  Ikncy  stilL 


The  rest  of  your  lettat  I  shall  aaswer  at  some 

lier  onnorlnnitv. 


ther  opportunity. 


No.  XLVIIL 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

[y  good  sir,  7th  N9v»  1703, 

After  so  long*  a  silence  it  gttre  me  peculiar  plea^ 
ire  to  recognise  your  well-jaiown  hand,  for  I  had 
egun  to  be  apprehensive  that  all  was  not  well 
ith  you.  I  am  happy  to  find,  however,  that  your 
lence  did  not  proceed  fh>m  that  cause,  and  that 
t>u  have  got  amoug  the  hallads  once  raore. 

1  have  to  thank  you  fbr  jomr  V.ngliMh  song  to 
eiger  ni*  choss^  which  I  think  extremely  goodt 
though  the  colouring  ■■  warm.  To«r  IHend  Mr. 
'umbuirs  songs  have  doubtless  eontidenibie  me- 
t ;  and  as  you  have  the  command  of  his  mano. 
Tipts,  I  hope  you  may  find  oot  some  that  will  an- 
let  as  English  songs,  to  the  airs  yet  impronded* 


N0.XLIX. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

December^  1793. 
Tell  me  how  yov  like  ^te  (bUvwing  Tenet  ta 
te  tune  otJ$Jwet, 
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Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 
Nor  louger  idly  rave,  sir ; 

Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 
Tet  1  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 

"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse  Nancy  ?" 

If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word. 

Service  and  obedience ; 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord. 

And  so,  good  Vye  allegiance ! 

«  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy, 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shif^ 

My  spouse  Nancy.'* 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  mns^ 
My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 

When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it; 

**  I  wUl  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Sttenij^th  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse  Nancy." 

Well,  sir,  fVom  the  silent  dead^ 
StiU  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 

Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 
Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  yoa« 

**  ril  wed  another,  like  my  dear, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Then  aU  hell  wiU  fly  for  fear, 

My  spouse  Naney.** 


]\L-.  GEORGE  THOMSON.  SC5 


Air— «  The  Sutor't  Dochter,'' 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

"When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 

That's  the  love  I  bear  thee  ! 

I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vuw, 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain, 

Say  na  thouMt  refuse  me : 

If  it  winna,  canna  be, 

Thou  for  thine  may  chuse  me,  * 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 

Lassie  let  me  quickly  die, 

Trusting  that  thoujo'es  me. 


No.  L. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Sly  dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  nth  April,  1794. 

Owing  to  the  distretis  of  our  fKend  for  the  loss 
of  his  child,  at  the  time  of  his  recei\-ing  your  ad- 
mirable but  melancholy  letter,  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity till  lately  of  perusing  it*.  How  sorry 
I  am  to  find  Burns  saying,  "  canst  thou  not  mi- 
nister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?"  while  he  is  delighting 
others  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Like  the  hypochondriac  who  went  to  consult  a 
physician  upon  his  case.    Go,  says  the  doctor,  and 

*  A  letter  to  Mr.  Cunmngbavi^  V»  \)fc  i^^«cEAk\a^ 
Cinerat  Correspondency* 
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gee  the  fainoui  Carlini,  who  keeps  all  Paris  in 
good  haraour.  Alas,  sir,  replied  the  pAtieat,  I  am 
that  unhappy  Carlini ! 

Your  plan  fur  our  meetings  ti^iether  pleaaes  me 
preatly,  and  I  trust  that  fay  some  means  or  oAer 
it  will  soon  take  place;  but  year  Bacflmnaliaii 
challenge  almost  lightens  me,  for  I  am  a  miserap 
ble  weak  drinker ! 

Allan  is  much  gratified  by  your  good  o^niaa  of 
his  talents.  He  has  just  began  a  sketch  fVom  your 
Cotter*s  Saturday  Night,  and,  if  it  pk«aet  himself 
in  the  design,  he  will  probably  etch  or  eognre  ib 
In  sulyects  of  the  pastoral  and  humorous  kind,  he 
is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  artist  liTuig.  He 
fVuis  a  little  in  giving  beauty  and  grace  to  ins  fe- 
males, and  his  colouring  is  fombre,  otherwise  his 
paintings  and  drawings  would  be  in  greater  re> 
quest.  * 

I  like  the  music  of  the  SutorU  doehter^  and  will 
consider  whether  it  shall  be  added  to  the  last  v> 
lume ;  your  verses  to  it  are  pretty ;  but  your  ho* 
morous  English  song  to  suit  Jc  Janet,  is  inimitap 
ble.  What  think  you  of  the  air,  Within  a  mile  •/ 
Edinburgh  f  It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  mo- 
dern English  imitation,  but  it  is  said  to  be  Os- 
wald's, and  is  so  much  liked,  that  I  believe  I 
must  include  it.  The  verses  are  little  better  than 
namby  pamby.  Do  you  consider  it  wortk  a  itwu 
or  two  ? 


No.  LL 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOK. 

My  dear  air,  Afoy,  1704* 

I  return  yon  the  ptates,  with  which  I  am  higli- 
ly  pleased }  I  would  humbly  pnqtose,  instead  of 
the  yoanker  kmttiais  stoekinf^,  to  put  a  stock 
and  horn  into  b\s  bsn&s.     K  «tvwA  <j«  mastt^^^Wk 
i«  positiTely  th«  ablest  juAe^  txa  iflw  vsl\^««x  V>w% 


cnr  met  with,  uid  EJwugb  xa  noki 
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Here  u  the  gleD,  and  bin  the  bower, 
All  Duderaealh  the  bircben  ikade ; 

Thr  viUige-bell  bu  told  the  hour, 
O  wbal  can  iti;  mr  Inrelr  noM! 


So  ddli  the  voodlark  in  the  grmt, 
Hii  Ullk,  naibHil  Bile  to  ekur, 
Ai  ante  'tii  muiie— and  *lii  hm 
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No.  LII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

July,  IfM. 

Ii  there  no  newi  yet  of  Pleyel  ?  Or  ii  joux  weak 
to  be  at  a  dead  stop,  until  the  allies  set  our  modem 
Orpheus  at  liberty  fVom  the  savage  thraldom  of 
democratic  discords  ?  Alas  the  day !  And  woe  u 
me !  That  auspicious  period,  pregnant  with  the 
happiness  of  millions*— —*  •*•••• 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  songs  to  the 
daug^hter  of  a  much-valued,  and  much-honoured 
IHend  of  mine,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray.  I  wrote, 
on  the  blank  side  of  the  title  page,  the  following 
address  to  the  young  lady. 


Jlere,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives^ 
In  sacred  strains  and  tunefiil  numbers  joiu'd. 

Accept  the  gift ;  tho*  humble  he  who  gives. 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  g^teful  mind* 

So  may  no  ruffiant  feeling  in  thy  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-churds  aipong ; 

But  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest,- 
Or  love  extatic  wake  his  seraph  song* 

Or  pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals  { 

While  conscious  \-irtue  all  the  strain  endeara, 
And  heaven*bom  piety  her  sanction  seals. 

II'  111  I  .1         mtm^m^ 

*  A  portion  of  this  letter  has  been  left  out,  fur 
reasons  that  will  be  easily  imagined.     £. 

i-  It  were  to  have  been  wished  that,  instead  of 
n0ian  feelingt  the  bard  had  used  a  less  ragged 
epithet,  e.  g.  ruder,    E. 
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No.  Llll. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  10th  August,  1794. 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  haring^  so  long  de- 
layed to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  yoar  last.  I 
fear  it  will  be  as  you  say,  1  shall  hare  no  more 
songs  from  Pleyel  till  France  and  we  are  fliends  ; 
but  nevertheless,  I  am  very  deiirout  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  poetry,  and  at  the  season  ap- 
proaches in  which  your  muse  of  C<rila  visits  you, 
I  trust  I  shall  as  formerly  be  Areqaently  gratiMed 
with  the  result  of  your  amorous  and  teiider  inter* 
views* 


No.  LIV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

30th  Auguti,  1704. 
The  last  evemng  as  I  was  straying  out,  and  think- 
ing of  O^er  the  hilU  antl/kr  4Ro«y,  I  spun  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  for  it ;  but  whether  my  spinning 
will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in.  store  like  the  pre* 
cious  thread  of  the  silk-worm,  or  brushed  to  the 
devil  like  the  vile  manufVietare  of  the  spider,  I 
leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  usual  candid  criticitnu 
I  was  pleased  with  several  fines  in  it  at  first ;  but 
I  own  that  now,  it  appears  rather  a  flimsy  business. 
This  is  just  a  hasty  sketch,  until  I  see  whether 
it  be  worth  a  critique.  We  have  many  sailor 
•ongs,  but,  as  far  as  I  at  present  reeolle«t,  they 
are  mostly  the  effUsimis  of  the  jovial  sailor,  not 
the  wailing^  of  his  love-lom  mittiess.  I  must^ere 
nuUce  one  sweet  exeeption— Swert  AmUc  JUie  the 
Sea-beach  came.    Now  for  the  song. 
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ON  THE  SEAS  AND  FAR  AWAT. 

Tune-^  (yer  the  BUI4,  **." 

How  out  mj  poor  Imrt  be  glad. 
When  abMnt  fVom  mj  nilor  lad  ! 
How  can  I  die  thought  fiw^^ 
.    He*«  «m  the  teat  to  meet  the  Ibe  ! 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  roTe, 
Still  mj  heart  is  with  my  lore  ; 
Nightly  dreamt  and  thoa|^u  by  day 
Are  with  him  that*s  Ikr  away. 

CHORUS. 

On  the  tea*  and  far  amay^ 
On  H9rmy  tea*  and  Jar  away  ; 
Nightly  dream*  and  theught*  by  day 
Are  aye  toUh  him  thai**  far  mwmy. 

When  in  nimmer't  noon  I  fkint, 
As  weary  floeki  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  seorching  lun 
My  sailor*!  thundering  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy ! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may. 
Spare  but  him  that's  fkr  away  1 
On  the  *e«Ut  &c» 

At  the  stariess  midnight  hour, 
When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power , 
As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 
And  thunders  reml  the  howling  air. 
Listening  to  the  doubling  roar 
Surging  on  the  roeky  shore, 
AU  1  ean— I  weep  and  pray. 
For  hit  weal  that's  far  away. 
On  the  tea*f  &c. 
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Peace,  thy  oUre  wand  extend, 
And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet. 
And  as  a  lMX>ther  kindly  greet : 
Then  may  heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails, 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey. 
My  dear  lad  thaVs  far  away. 
On  the  *eati  &c» 


I  give  you  leave  to  abuse  this  song,  but  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness. 


No.LV. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  dear  sir,  Edinburgh^  lOfA  Sept.  1794, 

You  have  anticipated  my  opinion  of  On  the 
seas  and  far  away  ;  I  do  not  tlunk  it  one  of  your 
very  happy  productions,  though  it  certainly  con- 
tains stanzas  that  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

The  second  is  the  least  to  my  liking,  partica- 
larly  **  Bullets  spare  my  only  joy.''  Confound 
the  bullets.  It  might  perhaps  be  objected  to  the 
third  verge,  **  At  the  starless  midnight  hour,"  tliat 
it  has  too  much  g^ndcur  of  iina^ry,  and  thfft 
greater  simplicity  of  thought  would  have  better 
suited  the  character  of  a  sailor's  sweetlieart.  The 
tune,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  tlie  brisk  cheer- 
ful kind.  U]>on  the  whole,  therefore,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  song  would  be  better  adapted  to 
the  tune,  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  first  and  last 
verses,  with  the  chorusst'S. 


a-*£*roN=ENrE  t 


;,  SLE-NS  -o  Mr.  THOU 
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Hark,  the  mavis'  erening  sang 
Sounding  Clo^den's  woods  amang* ; 
Then  a  fanlding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonie  dearie. 
Ca*  the,  &c. 

We'll  gae  down  by  Clonden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves,  that  sweetly  glide 
T*  the  ntoon  sae  elearly. 
Co'  the^  ere. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers. 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hoars, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers. 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheary. 
Co'  tACf  &c, 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  'thou  fear ; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  luay  come  thee  near. 
My  bonie  dearie. 
To'  the,&c. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  has  stown  my  very  h^urt ; 
I  can  die— but  canna  part, 
My  Iwnie  dearie. 
Ca'  the,  &c. 


1  shall  give  you  my  opinion  of  your  other  i 
adopted  sougs,  my  first  scribbling  fit. 

•  The  river  Clouden,  or   Claden,  a  trib 
stream  to  the  Nith.     £. 
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Ko.  LVH.      - 
Mr.  BUBNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOIT. 

SepUimher,  1794. 

Do  yoQ  know  »  Ubidcgnafd  Iroh  mmg^  calM 
Onagh^f  -waterfall  ?  The  air  u  charBiBp,  aai  1 
hare  often  repnetted  the  want  of  deeem  vcnes  M 
it.  It  u  too  much,  at  least  for  mj  hwhie  nutie 
mute,  to  expeet  that  ercrj  e Abrt  of  her*  shall  hare 
merit :  still  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  ■e' 
^ocre  Terses  to  a  IkTonrite  air,  than  none  at  aU. 
On  this  prinaple  I  have  all  akmg'  ptoeeeded  in 
the  Seots  Muneal  Mnseora,  and  as  that  pahlica* 
tion  is  at  its  last  Tolome,  I  intend  the  ftrflowins 
sonf^,  to  the  air  above  mentioned,  for  that  worfc. 

If  it  does  not  suit  yoa  as  an  editor,  you  may  be 
pleased  to  have  verses  to  it  that  yoa  can  ain(  be- 
fore ladies. 

SHE  SATS  SHE  LO'ES  lf£  BEST  OF  A'. 

Tune—**  Onagh'*  WaterfalL^ 

Sac  flaxen  were  her  ringlets. 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  oVr«rching 

Twa  laugiking  een  o*  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling  sae  wyling*, 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe  ; 
AVhat  pleasure,  what  treasure. 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow : 
Such  was  my  CbJoris*  bonnie  face, 

When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw. 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, ' 

She  says  she  loVs  me  best  of  a\ 

Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ancle  is  a  spy 
Bctm^-ing  fair  v^potCiou, 

Wad  make  a  wimt  iot^x.  liSafc  iJte!j» 
Sue  warimng,  •»«  «h«ciiu»t> 
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Her  fkultleu  form  and  graceAi*  air ; 
Ilka  feature— auld  nature 

Declared  that  she  could  do  nae  mair : 
Her*i  are  the  willing  chains  o*  lore, 

Bf  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law  ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris*  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo^es  me  best  of  n,\ 

Let  others  love  the  city. 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  deMry  eve,  and  rising  moon 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming. 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang': 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  bum  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a\ 


Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
taste  in  music  is  like  the  mighty  Frederic 
Prussia's  taste  in  painting :  we  are  told  that 
frequently  admired  what  the  connoisseurs  deei 
and  always,  without  any  hypocrisy,  confessed 
admiration.  I  am  sensible  that  my  taste  in  m 
must  be  inelegant  and  vulgar,  because  peoph 
undisputed  and  cultivated  taste  can  find  no  n 
in  my  favourite  tunes.  Still,  because  1  am  eh 
ly  pleased,  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  d 
mystlf  that  plt^sure  ?  Many  of  our  straths] 
ancient  and  modem,  give  me  most  exquisite  en 
ment,  where  you  and  other  Judges  would  prob 
be  showing  disgust.  For  instance,  I  am  just 
malung  verses  for  Rothemurche*9  Rant^  an 
which  puts  me  in  raptures ;  'and  in  Ikct,  unlc 
be  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  never  can  make  ve 
to  it.  Here  I  have  Clarke  ou  mi  u^^^h  n4>b» 
judge  chat  I  will  pit  agaanax  «di  <A  i«^ 
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murche^  he  sajrs,  ii  an  air  both  original  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  on  his  recommendation  I  bare  taken 
tlie  first  part  of  the  tnne  for  a  ebomt,  and  the 
fourth  or  last  part  for  tbe  song.  I  am  hot  tvo 
sunzas  deep  in  the  work,  and  posribly  yoa  may 
think,  and  justly,  that  the  poetry  is  as  little  worth 
your  attention  as  the  mune*. 

1  have  begun  anew,  Let  me  in  thu  ae  nigkt.  Do 
you  think  that  we  ou^t  to  retain  the  old  choms  ? 
I  think  we  must  nrtain  both  the  old  chorus  and 
the  first  stanza  of  the  old  song.  I  do  not  alto- 
gether like  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza,  bat 
cannot  alter  it  to  please  myself.  I  am  Just  three 
stanzas  deep  in  iu  Would  you  bare  the  den»ue- 
ment  to  be  successful  or  otherwise  ?  should  she 
"  let  him  in**  or  not  ? 

Did  yon  not  once  propose  The  Sow^e  toil  t§ 
Geordifj  as  an  air  for  your  work  ?  I  am  quite  de- 
lighted with  it;  but  I  acknowledge  that  b  no 
mark  of  its  real  excellence.  I  once  set  about 
verses  for  it,  which  I  meant  to  be  in  the  alter> 
nate  way  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  pbanting 
together.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Thomson's  Christian  name,  and  yoiurs  I  am 
afVald  is  rather  burlesque  for  sentiment,  else  I 
had  meant  to  have  made  you  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  little  piece. 

How  do  you  like  the  following  epigram,  wldd 
I  wrote  the  other  day,  on  a  lovely  jroung  gii1*s  re* 
eovery  from  a  fever?  Doctor  nducwell  wias  the 
physician  who  seemingly  saved  her  ttom  Ae 
grave ;  and  to  him  I  address  the  following. 


*  In  the  ongiiial  follow  here  two  stanzas  of  a 
song,  beginning,  **  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks ;" 
which  will  be  found  at  full  length  afterwaids,  No. 
LXIL    £. 
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To  Dr,  Maxxvellf  on  Mu*  Jessy  Staig^s  recovery. 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave. 

That  merit  I  deny : 
Tou  save  fair  Jeuy  from  the  grare  j 

Au  angel  could  not  die. 

QaA  grant  you  patience  with  this  stupid  epistle ! 


No.  LVIII. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

I  perceive  the  sprightly  muse  is  now  attendant 
upon  her  favourite  poet,  whose  rvood-note*  tpUd 
are  become  as  enchanting  as  ever.  She  says  she 
Wes  me  best  of  a%  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  table 
songs  I  have  seen,  and  henceforth  shall  be  mine 
when  the  song  is  going  round.  I'll  give  Cunning- 
ham a  copy ;  he  can  more  powerfully  proclaim  its 
merit.  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  your  taste  for 
the  strathspey  music  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
highly  animating  and  agreeable,  and  that  some  of 
the  strathspeys,  when  graced  with  such  verses  aa 
yours,  will  make  very  pleasing  songs,  in  the  same 
way  that  rough  Christians  are  tempered  and  sof- 
tened by  lovely  woman,  without  whom,  you  know, 
they  had  been  brutes. 

I  am  clear  for  having  the  Sow*s  tatty  partieoi- 
larly  as  your  pro^iosed  verses  to  it  are  so  extreme- 
ly promisiiig.  Geordy,  as  you  observe,  is  a  name 
only  fit  fur  burlesque  composition.  Mrs.  Thook- 
son*s  lumie  (Katharine)  is  not  at  all  poeticaL  He- 
tain  Jcauie,  therefore,  and  make  the  other  Jamie, 
or  any  other  that  sounds  agreeably. 

Your  Ta*  the  eves,  is  a  precious  little  morceau. 
Indeed  I   am  perfectly  astonished  and  dbarmed 
with  the  endless  variety  of  your  fanicY.    ^«c«  \kX 
xnc*  Bsk  joUf  whether  you  aeTCC  vsnu^AVi  xvcoa^ 
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your  thoughts  upon  dramatic  wri^ing^  ?  That  is  H 
field  worthy  of  your  genius,  in  whieh  it  might 
•hine  forth  in  all  its  splendour.  One  <Mr  two  suc- 
cessful pieees  upon  the  Lond<m  stage  woald  make 
your  fortune.  The  rage  at  present  is  for  musieal 
dramas:  few  or  none  of  those  which  have  aj^ 
peared  since  the  Duenna,  possess  much  poetical 
merit :  there  is  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  fiihle, 
or  in  the  dialogue,  to  interest  the  andienee.  Tkey 
are  chiefly  vehicles  for  music  and  pageantry.  I 
think  you  might  produce  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  which  would  live  by  die  poetry,  at  the  saote 
time  that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  every  assis- 
tance fVom  her  tuneful  sister.  Part  of  the  soogt 
of  course  would  be  to  our  favourite  Scottish  airs ; 
the  rest  might  be  left  to  the  London  composer— 
Storace  Ibr  Drury  Lane,  or  Shield  Ibr  Covoit 
Garden ;  both  of  them  very  able  and  popular  ma- 
sicians.  I  believe  that  interest  and  manceurring 
are  often  necessary  to  have  a  drama  brought  on : 
•o  it  may  be  with  the  namby  pamby  tribe  of  flow- 
ery scribblers  ;  but  were  you  to  address  Mr.  She* 
ridan  himself,  by  letter,  and  send  him  a  dramatie 
piece,  I  am  persuaded  he  would,  for  the  honaar 
of  genius,  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  triaL  Ex- 
cuse me  for  obtruding  these  hints  apon  your  i 
sideration*. 


No.  LIX. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Edinburgh^  14th  October,  1794. 

The  last  eight  days  have  been  devoted  to  the 

reexamination  of  the  Scottish  collections.  I  have 

read,  and  sung,  and  fiddled,  and  considered,  till  I 

*  Our  bard  had  Hefbre  received  the  same  advice^ 
and  certainly  took  it  «o  i^at  VnXA  ^wthiV«n9&wa^  «a 
to  hare  cast  <kV>ut  tot  *  •xi>^e«^   "*•• 
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Mm  half  blind  and  wholly  stupid.     The  few  ain 
I  have  added,  are  inclosed. 

Peter  Pindar  has  at  lengfth  sent  me  all  the  song^ 
I  expected  firom  him.  which  are  in  general  ele- 
gant and  beautiful.  Hare  you  heard  of  a  London 
eollecti<Hi  of  Scottish  airs  and  songs,  just  pubUsh- 
ed  by  Mr.  Ritson,  an  Englishman  ?  I  sbtdl  send 
you  a  copy.  His  introductury  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject is  curious,  and  evinces  great  reading  and  re- 
•earch,  but  does  not  decide  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  melodies ;  though  he  shows  deariy 
tfiat  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  iugeiriuus  dissertation,  has 
adduced  no  sort  of  proof  of  the  hypothesis  he 
wished  to  establish ;  and  that  his  classification  of 
the  airs  according  to  the  seras  when  they  were 
composed,  is  mere  fancy  and  conjecture.  On  John 
Piiikerton,  esq.  he  has  no  mercy;  but  consigns 
him  to  damnation .'  He  snarls  at  my  publication, 
on  the  score  of  Pindar  being  engaged  to  write 
•ongs  foir  it ;  uncaiididly  and  unjustly  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  songs  of  Scottish  writen 
had  been  sent  a  packing  to  make  room  for  Pe- 
ter's !  Of  you  he  speaks  with  some  respect,  but 
gives  you  a  passing  hit  or  two,  A>r  daring  to  drew 
np  a  little,  some  old  foolish  songs  for  the  Museum* 
Ifis  sets  of  the  Scottish  airs  are  taken,  he  saysg 
Arom  the  oldest  collections  and  best  authorities : 
many  of  them,  however,  have  such  a  strange  as- 
pect, and  are  so  unlike  the  sets  which  are  sung  by 
every  person  of  taste,  old  or  young,  in  town  or 
country,  that  we  can  scarcely  recognize  the  fear 
tures  of  our  ikvourites.  By  going  to  the  oldest 
collections  of  our  music,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  find  the  melodies  in  their  original  state.  These 
melodies  had  been  preserved,  we  know  not  how 
leng,  by  oral  communication,  before  being  col- 
lected and  printed  :  and  as  different  persons  sing 
ihe  same  air  very  difl^rently,  according  to  their 
accurate  or  eonf\ised  recollection  of  it,  so  even 
supposing  the  first  coUectors  to  have  possessed  tSsA 
jndostry,  the  taste  and  diiceTnmfmx  v^  fSbsxiK^  "^^ 
be$t  tbey  eoold  kear  (wb.V^  \»  tvc  ti^m.  t«C^>iEB^ 
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itill  it  mott  eridently  be  a  ehanee,  wke^er  dR 
coUectioiu  exhibit  any  of  the  melodies  in  the  ttate 
thejr  were  fint  composed.  In  telectins  the  mdi^ 
die*  for  my  own  eoileetion,  I  have  been  as  mock 
l^ided  by  the  living^  as  by  the  dead.  Where  these 
differed,  I  preferred  the  seu  that  aj^eared  to  ae 
the  most  simple  and  beaatifal,  and  the  most  gen^ 
rally  approved:  and  without  meamu^  any  eoO' 
plinient  to  my  own  capability  of  chasing,  or 
speaking  of  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I  flatter  my- 
•eir  that  my  sets  will  be  found  equally  IVved  ftom 
Tulgar  errors  on  the  one  hand,  and  aJIbcted  gneei 
OA  the  other. 


NO.LX. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

My  dear  friend,  19th  October^  1704. 

By  this  moming^s  post  I  have  your  Ust,  and,  in 
general,  I  highly  approve  of  it.  I  shall,  at  more 
leisure,  give  you  a  critique  on  the  whole.  Clarke 
goes  to  your  town  by  to-day's  fly,  and  I  wish  you 
would  call  on  him  and  take  his  opinion  in  general: 
you  know  his  taste  is  a  standard.  He  will  return 
here  again  in  a  week  or  two ;  so,  please  do  not 
miss  asking  for  him.  One  thing  I  hope  he  will 
do,  persuade  yuu  to  adopt  my  favourite,  CraigiC' 
burn-woodf  in  your  selection :  it  is  as  great  a  Ik- 
Tourite  of  his  as  of  mine.  The  lady  on  whom  it 
was  made,  is  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  fact  (entre  noiu)  is  in  a  manner  to  me  what 
Steime's  Eliza  was  to  him— a  mistress,  or  fHend,or 
what  you  will,  in  the  guileless  simplieity  of  Pht* 
tonic  love.  (Now  don't  put  any  of  your  squintin|^ 
constructions  on  this,  or  have  any  clisfcmaelaiva 
about  it  among  our  acquaintances.)  I  assure  you 
that  to  my  lovely  friend  you  are  indebted  for  ma- 
ny of  your  best  ftou^s  of  xoAsve.  tXk  -^tMi  think 
that  the  9o\mXi  ^aoAfxtv^  jwilaaet  ^1  exoftKMK^ 
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<!ould  inspire  a  man  with  life,  and  love,  and  joy- 
could  fire  liim  with  enthusiasm,  or  melt  him  with 
pathos,  equal  to  the  genius  of  your  book  ? — nt>  1 
no !— Wheneyer  I  want  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
in  tong  ;  to  be  in  tome  degree  equal  to  your  di- 
viner airs ;  do  you  imag;ine  I  fast  and  pray  for 
the  celestial  emanation?  Tout  au  eontraire!  I 
hare  a  glorious  recipe ;  the  very  one,  that,  fVnr  his 
own  use,  was  invented  by  the  divinity  of  healing 
•nd  -poetry,  when  erst  he  piped  to  the  flocks  of 
Admetus.  I  put  myself  in  a  regimen  of  admiring 
ft  fine  woman ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  adorabi- 
Uty  of  her  charnu,  in  proportion  you  are  delight- 
«d  with  my  verses.  The  lightning  of  her  eye  is 
tiie  godhead  of  Parnassus,  and  the  witchery  of  her 
•mile,  the  divinity  of  Helicon  ! 

To  descend  to  business ;  if  you  like  my  ideft  of 
When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit^  the  following  8ta» 
sas  of  mine,  altered  a  little  €nm  what  they  were 
formerly  when  set  to  another  air,  may  perhaps  do 
instead  of  worse  stanzas. 

SAW  YE  MY  PHELY. 

(Quasi  dicat  PhiHi*.) 

fune— «"  When  she  earn  ben  she  bobbU.** 

O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
She's  down  i*  the  grove,  she's  wi*  a  new  loftSf 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  leu  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  diee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee  her  Willy. 

O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  I 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  1 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fkuse  a&  ^<ra?\  ^«xt^ 
Th9Q*i  hrokea  the  lieaxt  o'  Ui^  Vii^* 
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Now  for  a  few  miicellaneout  remaiiu*  The  P«> 
tie  (in  the  Muieum)  is  ray  e<Hnpontion ;  the  tir 
WM  taken  down  from  Mr.  Bums'  roiee*.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  west  eountry,  bat  the  old  words 
are  trash.  By  the  hye,  take  a  k>ok  at  the  tone 
again,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  ^ 
origfinal  flrom  which  Roalin  Ceutle  is  composed. 
The  second  part,  in  particular,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  bars,  is  exactly  the  old  air.  StrathalUm's 
Lament  is  mine :  the  music  is  by  our  right  trusty 
and  deservedly  well-belored  Allan  Mastertoa.  X>«» 
nochthead  is  not  mine :  I  would  give  tea  pounds 
it  were.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Edininirgh  Her> 
aid ;  and  came  to  the  e^tor  of  that  paper  with  the 
Newcastle  post^mark  on  itf*    Whutle  o*er  the  lave 

*  The  Pone  will  be  found  afterwards.  This,  and 
the  other  poems  of  which  he  speaks,  had  appeared 
in  Johnson's  Museum,  and  Mr.  T.  had  mquired 
whether  they  were  our  bard's.     S. 

t  The  reader  will  be  curious  to  see  this  poem, 
so  highly  praised  by  Bums.    Here  it  is  ; 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  Donoeht4iead,  (a) 

Tlie  snaw  drives  snelly  thro'  the  dale. 
The  Gaber>lunzie  tiiis  my  sneck. 

And  shivering  tells  his  waefa'  tale. 
^  Cauld  is  the  night,  O  let  me  in. 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  fh*. 
And  dinna  let  his  winding  sheet 

Be  naething  but  a  wreath  o'  anamr. 

**  Full  ninety  winters  hae  I  seen. 

And  pip'd  where  gorwcoeks  whirruig  flew, 
And  mony  a  day  I've  danc'd,  I  ween. 

To  lilts  which  IVom  my  drone  I  blew.** 
My  Eppie  wak'd,  and  soon  she  ery'd, 

*  Get  up,  gudeman,  and  let  him  in  ; 
For  weel  jre  ken  the  winter  night 

Was  short  when  he  began  his  din»* 
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4i*t  is  mine :  the  musie  said  to  be  by  a  John  Brace, 
m  celebrated  Tiolin  player,  in  DumfVies,  about  the 
beg;inning  of  this  century*  This  I  know,  Bruce, 
■who  was  an  honest  man,  though  a  redrwud  High- 
landman,  constantly  claimed  it ;  and  by  all  the  old 
musical  people  here  is  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  it. 

Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun*  The  song^  to  which 
this  is  set  in  the  Museum,  is  mine  ;  and  was  eonir 
posed  on  Miss  Euphemia  Murray,  of  Lintroae, 
commonly  and  deservedly  called  the  Flower  of 
Strathmore. 

HotD  long  and  dreary  u  the  night,  I  met  with 
some  such  wmrds  in  a  collection  of  songs  some- 
where, which  1  altered  and  enlarged ;  and  to  please 
you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I  have  taiken  a 
stride  or  two  across  my  room,  and  have  arranged 
it  anew,  as  you  will  find  on  the  other  page. 


My  Eppie's  voice,  O  wow  it's  sweet, 

Even  tho*  she  bans  and  scaulds  a  wee ; 
But  when  it's  tunM  to  s<Nrrow's  tale, 

O,  haith,  it's  doubly  dear  to  me.  i 
Come  in,  auld  carl,  I'll  steer  my  fire, 

I'll  make  it  hieeze  a  bonnic  flame ; 
Tour  bluid  is  thin,  ye've  tint  the  gate, 

Ye  should  na  stray  sae  fhr  fine  haoie. 


"  Nae  hame  have  I,"  the  nunttrel 
**  Sad  party*«trife  o'ertum'd  my  1m^{ 

And,  weeping  at  the  eve  of  Kft, 
I  wander  thro'  a  wreath  o*  uiaw." 


This  affecting  poem  is  apparently  incomplete^ 
The  author  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  h&mielf. 
It  u  worthy  of  Burns,  «r  oC  'Mfcn!^*^^^-.    'Sm 
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Tune—**  Cauld  kail  in  AberdeenJ^ 

How  hung  and  dreary  u  the  night. 
When  I  am  iVae  my  dearie ; 

I  restless  lie  fhie  e'en  to  mom. 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

CHORUS. 

For  oA,  her  lanely  night*  are  lang  i 
And  ohy  her  dream*  are  eerie  $ 

And  oh,  her  xoidom*d  heart  i*  *air^ 
That^*  ah*entfirae  her  dearie* 

When  I  think  on  the  lightscnne  days 
I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  * 

And  now  what  sea^  between  us  row, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  1 
For  oh,  &c. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hoars  I 
The  joyless  day  how  dreary  I 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by. 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
For  ohf  &c» 


Ten  me  how  you  like  this.  I  diflf^  IVom  your 
idea  of  the  expression  of  the  tune.  There  is,  to 
me,  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in  it.  Tou  eannot, 
in  my  opinion,  dispense  with  a  bass  to  your  ad- 
denda airs.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintanee,  a  noted 
performer,  plays  and  sings  at^the  same  time,  so 
charmingly,  that  I  shall  never  bear  .to  see  any  of 
her  songs  sent  into  the  vrarld,  as  naked  as  Bfr. 
What-d'ye-call-am  has  done  in  his  London  coUee- 
tion*. 


lit.  GSORGS  THOMSON.  SSS 

These  English  songs  grmvel  me  to  death.  I  hsTO 
not  that  command  of  the  language  that  I  have  of 
my  native  tongue,  I  have  been  at  Duncan  Gray^ 
to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all  I  can  do,  is  deplor- 
ably stupid.    For  instance  e 


Tune—**  Duncan  Gray^^ 

X.et  not  woman  e*er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love  ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain, 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove ; 

Look  abroad  through  nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change  \ 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 
Man  should  then  a  monster  prove? 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies  \ 
Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 

6un  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 
Round  and  round  the  seasons  gO) 

Why  then  ask  of  silly  man. 
To  oppose  great  nature's  plan  ? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can--* 
You  can  be  no  more,  you  know* 


Since  the  above,  I  have  been  out  in  the  aomill^ 
taking  a  dinner  with  a  fViend,  where  I  met  witli 
the  lady  whom  1  mentioned  in  the  teeond  page  <^ 
this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.  As  otital,  I  got  inf 
tong ;  and  retaming  home,  I  eompotcd  the  Ibltofr* 
lug: 

Vol.  I.  H 
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Tht  Lner^t  morning  talutc  t»  hU  Mittretit 
Tune—"  Dcil  tak  the  rvartJ'^ 

Sleep^at  thou,  or  vak'it  thou,  fairest  ere«tare  i 

Rosy  mom  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy : 

Now  through  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reeking  floods, 
Wild  nature^s  tenants,  Areely,  gladly  stray ; 

The  lint^'hite  in  his  bower 

Chants,  o^er  the  breathing  flower  \ 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o*  joy. 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  dax^ 

Vhcebus,  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning', 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning ; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 

When  absent  fVae  my  fair. 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  overcast  my  sullen  skj4 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light. 

She  meets  my  ravish'd  sight. 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light  and  joyt* 

*  Variation,    Now  to  the  streaming  fountain. 
Or  up  the  heathy  mountain. 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe  ftreely,  wild]y-fnM» 
ton  stray ; 
.  In  twining  hazel  bowers 
His  lay  the  linnet  pours  ; 
The  lav'rock,  &c.     £. 

t  Variation*   When  fVae  my  Chloris  parted. 
Sad,  cheerless,  brokenrheartecl, 
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If  you  honour  mj  verses  by  setting^  tlie  air  to 
them,  I  will  vainp  up  the  old  song,  and  make  it 
Eng;lish  enough  to  be  understood. 

I  inclose  you  a  musical  curiosity,  an  East  In- 
dian air,  which  you  would  swear  was  a  Scottish 
one.  I  know  the  authenticity  of  it,  as  the  gentle 
man  who  brought  it  over  is  a  particular  acquaint* 
ance  of  mine.  Do  preserve  me  the  copy  I  send 
you,  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  have.  Clarke  has  set 
a  bass  to  it,  and  I  intend  putting  it  into  the  Musi- 
cal Museum.  Here  follow  the  verses  X  intend 
for  it. 


THE  AULD  MAN. 


But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green  . 

The  woods  rejoicM  the  day, 
Thro*  gentle  showers  the  laug^iing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled, 

On  winter  blasts  awa  1 
Tet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array. 

Again  shall  bring  them  a*. 

But  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  beiJd, 

Sinks  in  time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh,  age  has  weary  days. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain  I 
Thou  golden  time  o*  youthfu*  prime. 

Why  com'st  thou  not  again  1 

Then  night*s  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark, 
overcast  my  sky : 
But  when  she  charms  my  sig^t. 
In  pride  of  beauty's  light ; 
When  thro*  my  very  heart 
Her  beaming  gloriet  daxt.\ 
'Tit  then,  'tMt|ieii\NitS(&\»^oS!&«DAwVi^« 
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I  woaU  ht  oW^  to  70U  if  ywi  mumU  pncaff 

vkack  pw  iM«tiaB  in  ymir   lettrr.     I  vil  Aak 

j«a  Ibr  uMilkftr  infonBStMm.  aad  chat  a>  ipei 

«•  fM  plemw :  Wketfcer  tkis  immi  ■  ililr  *«« 

Wwli  potth  gpbtig  has  not  ewphifly  lire* 
_^ ■ » 


Mr.  THOMSOK  to  Mr.  BUmKS. 

Edtntef^A,  27cA  Oetwter,  ITM, 
I  am  lensible,  nj  dear  fkieai,  that  a 

poet  can  bo  nMire  exift  withoot 

his  meat.    I  wwh  I  knew  the 

bright  efe«  and  witelui^  mdles 

raptarcd  the  Scottiih  bard !  that  I  aught  driak 

her  tweet  health  when  the 

Crmgit4ntrn-^—d  most  eertamlj  he 

my  family,  rinee  the  m  the  abject  af  1I 

hut  in  the  name  of  deeeney  I  mnst  heps  aew  ch»> 

rot  rene  fVom  yoo.    O  u  he  hfi»g  Jrpwirf  tiee 

dearie,  it  periapt  a  contnmmation 

but  will  not  do  Ihr  nnginff  m  the'c 

diet.      The  tongi  in  your  latt  wiD  da 

eredit,  and  rait  the  retpectiTe  ain  chamdagly.    I 

am  perfectly  <^  yoar  opinion,  with  impcct  to  Ae 

additional  airs.  The  idea  cf  tending ) 

world  naked  at  they  were  bom. 

They  matt  aU  be  dothed  aad  made  iucirt  hy  aar 

ftiend  Clarke. 

I  And  I  am  antkipaled  by  the  ftieaily 

aingham  in  tending  yon  RittonH  ^aottith 

tion.    Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pceteitt  yon  wi& 

hit  Eni|rl>d>  ooUectian,  which  yon  wiO  receive  by 

thtr  coach.    I  do  not  find  hit 

Scottuh  tong  intenrtting.  Toar  1 

aeOaneout  remarin  win,  I  am 

SOI    Alha'hMiwfc 
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IVom  Maggie  Lauder.  She  is  dancing  with  such 
spirit  as  to  electrify  thv  pipc-r,  who  seenis  almost 
dancing  too,  while  he  is  playing  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite glee.  I  am  much  inclim^  to  get  a  small 
eopy,  and  to  have  it  engraved  in  the  style  of  Rit* 
•on*8  prints. 

P.  S.  Pray  what  do  your  anecdotes  say  concern^ 
tng  Maggie  Lauder  ?  was  she  a  real  personage,  and 
«f  what  rank  ?  You  would  surely  ^fiier  ft  ktr  jgT 
y»u  ca'ed  at  Anttruther  town. 


No.  LXII. 

l^Ir.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

November  y  1^94, 
Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  pre* 
•ent :  it  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  itnportance  to  me. 
I  have  yesterday  begun    my  anecdotes,  &c.  for 
your  work.    I  intend  drawing  it  up  in  the  form 
•f  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  save  me  fh>m  tho 
tedious  dull   business  of  systematic  arrangement. 
Indeed,  as  all  I  have  to  say  consists  of  unconnect- 
ed remarks,  anecdotes,  scraps  of  old  songs.  See,  |^ 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  work  a  beginnij^^ 
ft  middle,  and  an  end  ;  which  the  critics  insiat  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  a  work*.    In  my  laat 
I  told  you  my  objections  to  the  song  you  had  aeL 
leeted  for  My  lodging  U  on  the  cold  ground,      On 
aay  visit  the  other  day  to  my  fair  Chloris  (that  i« 
Ibe  poetie  name  of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my  iusui- 
ration)  she  suggested  an  idea,  which  I,  in  nay  ^^ 
tarn  from  the  visit,  wrought  into  the  following 


•  It  does  not  appear  whether  Bums  eonapi^j^. 
theae  anecdotes,  &c.   Something  of  the  kind  (a^ 
»ftUy  the  rude  draughts)  was  found  anuMk^g^^  ^^. 
fMp^n,  «ud  appears  im  General  C«rT«»ftwA«tv(^« 
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My  ChkNTit,  mark  how  green  the  g:roTa^ 
The  primroae  beaks  how  fUr : 

The  belmy  gftles  awake  the  flowen. 
And  ware  thy  flaxen  hair. 

The  larVock  shunt  the  palaee  gay. 

And  oVr  the  cottage  sings : 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilAi'  strini^ 

In  lordly  lighted  ha* : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blithe,  in  the  hirken  shaw. 

The  princely  rerel  may  sunref 

Our  rustic  dance  wi*  scorn  * 
But  are  their  ht^rts  as  light  as  onrs 

Boieath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen. 
In  shepherd^s  phrase  will  woo  : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, 
But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 

These  wild-wood  flowers  I*ve  pQ*d,  to  deck 
That  spotless  breast  o'  thine  : 

The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  loTe— 
But  *tis  na  lore  like  mine. 


How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tendemesi 
of  this  pastoral  ?  I  think  it  pretty  well. 

I  like  you  for  entering  so  candidly  and  so  Idndlf 
into  the  story  of  Ma  ehere  Amie,-  I  assure  you,  I 
was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  Hfe,  than  in  the 
account  of  that  affaii*  which  I  sent  you  in  my  last. 
—Conjugal  love  is  a  passion  which  I  deeply  ftse^ 
•nd  hig^y  venerate  \  Imt,  somehow,  it  does  not 
make  such  a  ftguxe  Vn  ^joe»7,%»  ^*«x  •'^w  «\ 
«f  the  pat sion, 
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«  Where  Love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law." 

Musically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument  of 
which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but  the 
tones  inexpressibly  sweet ;  while  the  last  has  pow- 
ers equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations  of  the 
human  souL  Still,  I  am  a  rery  poet  in  my  enthu- 
siasm of  the  passion*  The  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  beloved  object,  is  the  first  and  inviolate  s^i* 
timent  that  pervades  my  soul ;  a||d  whatever  plea- 
sures I  might  wish  for,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
raptures  they  would  g^ve  me,  yet,  if  they  interfare 
with  that  first  principle,  it  is  having  these  pleasuret 
at  a  dishonest  price ;  and  justice  forbids,  and  gen* 
erosity  disdains  the  purchase  !••*•••• 

Despairing  of  my  own  povrers  to  give  you  n^ 
riety  enough  in  English  songs,  I  have  been  turn- 
ing over  old  collections,  to  pick  out  songs  of  whiek 
the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what  I  want ;: 
mid,  with  a  little  alteration,  so  as  to  suit  the  rhythist 
of  the  air  exactly,  to  give  you  them  for  your  work. 
Where  the  songs  have  hitherto  been  but  little  no* 
ticed,  nor  have  ever  been  set  to  music,  I  think  the 
shift  a  fair  one.  A  song,  which,  under  the  same 
first  verse,  you  will  find  in  Ilamsay*s  Tea-table  Mis- 
^Ilany,  I  have  cut  down  fof  an  Eugtish  dreM  ta» 
yoiur  "  Daintie  Davie,**  as  follows. 


SONG, 

AJUrtdftvm  an  old  English  one. 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flow'rs  were  fVesh  and  ga^. 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day. 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe 

Trom  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 
Gilt  on  iMr  maaUc  «Bd\«t  Vwr, 
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And  o*er  the  flowery  mead  she  goo^ 
The  yoatibfal,  charminif  Chlse. 

CHORUS. 

hwvely  VU9  »ht  by  the  dawn, 
Touthful  CMot,  charming  ChUe^ 

Tripping  •'er  the  pearly  latcit, 
The  yeyt/^ul,  charming  ChieCm 


f 


The  feathei%  people  yoa  might 
PerchM  all  around  on  every  tree  | 
In  notes  of  sweetest  nnlody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe  | 

'Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skiei^ 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rite, 
Out-rivallM  by  the  radiant  eyes 
Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
Levely  xotu  the,  &c 

Tou  may  think  meanly  of  this,  but  take  a  looli 
at  the  bombast  original,  and  you  will  be  surprisedl 
that  1  have  made  so  much  of  it.  I  have  finished 
my  long  to  Rothemurche't  Rant ;  and  you  hav» 
Clarke  to  consult,  as  to  the  set  of  the  air  for  siB|^ 
ingi 


BASSIE  WI'  THE  LIKT-WHITE  LOCKSjk 
Tune—**  Rothemurche**  MaiU^ 
CHORUS. 

hattie  rvf  the  Unt'mhite  loekt, 
Bonnie  Itutie^  artless  lassie, 

Witt  thou  tvV  me  tent  the  flocks. 
Wilt  thou  be  my  deuri^  Of 
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Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  Joy  wi^  me, 
And  say  thouMt  be  my  dearie  O  ? 
Ltutie  vi%  &c. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer-shower 
Has  cbear'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower. 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower 
At  sultry  nooi^  mx^eari90. 
Ltusie  rvpy  &c. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way ; 
Thro'  yellow  wa^ong  fields  we'll  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie  O. 
Lassie  ivV,  &c. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie  O*. 

Lassie  wt'  the  lint-white  lockSf 

Bonie  lassie^  artless  lassie, 
IVilt  thou  wV  me  tent  the  flocks. 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0  / 


This  piece  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  r^ 
gular  pastoral :  the  vernal  mom,  the  summer  noon, 
the  autumnal  evening,  and  the  winter  night,  are 
regularly  rounded.  If  you  like  it,  well :  if  not,  I 
will  insert  it  in  the  Museum. 

*  In  some  of  the  MSS.  this  stanza  rant  thai : 

And  should  the  howUng  wintry  blait 
Disturb  my  lassie's  midiught  t«AV 
ril  fauld  thee  to  my  fa\\\if\x'  Vff«MX^ 
Aud  comfort  thee,  my  ^h»asv«&  ^* 
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I  am  oat  of  temper  that  yoa  thoald  tet  m  tweet, 
••o  tender  mn  air,  a«  Deil  tak  the  wmrt,  to  tbe  fool- 
lah  old  renf.  Ton  talk  of  the  irilKneat  of  Sam  iff 
fMyftither :  by  hesTeas,  the  odds  is,  gold  to  brass ! 
Besides,  the  old  song,  though  now  pretty  well  mo- 
demised  into  the  Seottidi  language,  is,  originally, 
and  in  the  early  editions,  a  bungling  low  imitati<ui 
•f  the  Scottish  nuumer,  by  that  genius  Tom  D*Ur* 
fby  ;  so  has  no  pretenskms  to  be  a  Scottish  produe- 
lion.  There  is  a  pretty  English  son^r  by  Sheridan 
in  the  Duenna,  to  this  air,  which  is  out  of  sight 
superior  to  D*Urfe^s.    It  begins, 

**  When  table  night  each  drooping  plant  restoring.** 

The  air,  if  I  understand  the  expretnon  of  it  pro* 
perly,  is  the  Tery  native  language  of  dUnplieity, 
teiidemess,  and  lore.  I  have  again  gone  over  my 
song  to  the  tune  as  follows*. 

Now  for  ray  English  song  to  NaneyU  U  the 
€freenxoo9df  &c. 


Parewell,  thou  stream  that  winding^  flows 

Around  Eliza's  dwelling ! 
O  mem'ry !  spare  the  cruel  throes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling: 
CJondemn'd  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain 

And  yet  in  secret  languish. 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein. 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish* 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknow% 
I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover ; 

*  See  the  song  in  its  first  and  best  dress,  in  pagm 
386.  Our  bard  remarks  upon  it,  ^  I  could  easily 
throw  this  into  an  English  mould;  but,  to  my 
taste,  in  the  simple  and  the  tender  of  the  pastond 
tongf  a  sprinkling  of  tbft  old  Scottish  hat  an  la> 
SButtule  «ffecu*'    !&• 


Hr.  OEOBOE  TKOMSOW. 

Tbe  bumiiif  rigb,  Ik'  uuircediiB  E">U 

Betimf  the  haplea  lonr. 
1  know  ihoa  doam'ii  me  to  'eipaii'i 


:  of  thy  voice  I  heud, 
t  while  il  eutUvM  IDF ;' 
e  eyei  yet  nolhijl^  finr'd 


Hir,  t  Ihiok,  misht  6Dd  it  pUre  ftDums  jour  boi^ 
dred,  u  Lmt  ur>  of  hit  kiiigliU.     Od  yoa  kiH« 


ItjiDWf  wii  in  compAny  with  our  IHrnd  Clu^  ; 
■nil  u]kin^  of  Scoldsh  mnne,  IMilter  eipmicd  u| 
Bj^eul  bnlntiou  lo  be  fthie  iDCompaK  ■  Scon  ur* 
Mr.  Clukt,  panly  by  wsy  of  joke,  loU  him  ID 
keep  10  the  ULaek  kejt  of  tho  hmrptfiuliord,  nod 
prcicrve  HiHe  ifjnd  of  rhylhni  ;  and  he  waoLd  il» 

■  IV'W  d»yi  Mr.  Miller  pnxiueed  the  md 


»»•*   ,^  "ri"  •  "^  .h  to  *«  tl-"^     .fcete- 

^»'  "'""i^Chl.ri'  .  e»?y  "1^  d».5  »««:^ 
»»«5»^r^e  you  •-^^^^.*'-  •«*•' 

*«^  ^  ;^it^' » «'?' r^  y^'  ''^^:^, 

The  lady  *'  "i-hed  »  fiS«*f  ,  t  bare  tt  »  "^^ 
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Ktu  LXIIL 
Mr.  THOMSON  U  Mr.  BURNS. 


ever  occur  to  jan  how  pe«utUrir  w«ll  Ite 
lb  airt  are  kdapRd  fbr  Tend  in  tbe  fbrm  of 
igati  Th«  Am  port  of  ihe  air  ii  ^cncraltjr 
nd  Hiiited  n>ra  miui'i  voice;  uid  ihc  accoud 


<*rt  pUch,but   bj-l 

1  ftmiUe  roi«.     A  »db: 

tbu 

pcrTomcd  maka  u 

Tiriety.hol  t 

rwof 

oun  ire  wrillen  in 

tbii  flirm : 

»uald 

tliink  of  il  in  lODK 

The 

Imin^ 

Uc,iDd*illbe>i. 

Your  ve™,  (tor 

I».tor.l.  uHl  ,our 

a  Chlorii,  for 

DrH 

«=*  .4,  ,.«r.,  B.   p. 

tender,  that  1 

.ungmyKlfintor. 

,Aem.    Too. 

•ong 

for  My  Itidging   U  . 

>n  Iht  €>ld 

gr,und.  ■«  lil 

■  diunond  of  (he  R 

1  un  quiie  duiM 

and  drlighled  by  ic 

S«ine  of  I 

Iiup- 

poKhivefluenha 

ir,ftwmTO. 

ari-rtbUlrf 

m  lAaciclni'Jn;/"!:!,  I  Ihink 


■  orTCTKt  rcKnUeeidi  other  in  their  ge 
iracier,  the  better.    Those  you  hare  mnv 

IB  happy  u  flnl  jou  Vve  \k»^b  ^"' 
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dotes :  I  care  not  how  long  they  be,  fbr  it  is  imp 
poMible  that  any  tlung  ftom  your  pen  can  be  te* 
diotti.  Let  me  beoeeeh  you  not  to  use  eereokony 
in  telling  me  when  you  wish  to  present  any  of 
your  fHends  with  the  songs :  the  next  earner  will 
bring  yoa  three  copies,  anJ  you  are  as  welcome 
(o  twenty,  as  to  a  pinch  of  snuflfl 


No.  LXIY. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

I9th  NfvetHber,  1794* 
Tou  see,  my  dear  sir,  what  a  punctual  corres- 
pondent I  am ;  though  indeed  you  may  thank  your* 
•elf  for  the  tedium  of  my  letters,  as  you  have  so 
flattered  me  on  my  horsemanship  with  my  fkvour- 
ite  hobby,  and  have  praued  the  grace. of  his  amb- 
ling so  much,  that  I  am  scarcely  ever  off*  his  back* 
For  instance,  this  morning,  though  a  keen  blow<- 
ing  fVost,  in  my  walk  before  breakfast,  I  finished 
my  duet  which  you  were  pleased  to  ptaise  so  much. 
Whether  I  have  uniformly  succeeded,  I  will  not 
say ;  but  here  it  u  for  you,  though  it  is  not  «B 
liour  old. 


Tune-**  The  SawU  TaiL" 

HE. 
O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day 
When,  roving  through  the  gathered  hay, 
My  youthfu*  heart  was  stown  away, 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 

0  Willy,  aye  1  Ue»»  x>tfs  «w»« 

Where  first  1  owiOA  m^  «f'^^''2^V\«,^ 

WhiUt  tUou  dVAst  p\eA^^e  v^^^  *^^* 
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HE. 
As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  it  my  Phiily. 

SHE. 
As  on  the  brier  the  budding  roie 
Stil^  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blow|, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grow* 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 

HE. 
The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky. 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  jo^^ 
Were  neVr  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
Ac  is  a  sight  o'  Phiily. 

SHE. 
The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing,  , 

Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring) 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring, 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HE. 
The  bee  that  thro*  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower^ 
Ooropar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor. 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Phiily. 

SHE. 
The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weeC, 
When  evening  shades  in  lilence  meet) 
Is  nocht  sae  fVagrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  WiUy. 

HE. 
l«et  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
And  Ibols  may  tjme,  and  knaves  maj  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  aney 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Phillr* 
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SHE. 
What^s  a*  tbe  joyi  tkat  gowd  can  gk 
I  care  aa  mishk  a  siagle  Hie  ; 
Tht  lad  I  luTe*s  tke  lad  for  nte. 
And  tbat's  my  am  dear  Willy. 


Tell  me  booettly  bow  yoa  like  it ;  aad  poiat  oat 
whaurTtrr  you  think  Ikulty. 

I  am  much  pleased  witk  yoor  idea  of  •aiig:iBS 
our  songs  in  alternate  stanzas,  and  tegret  that  yoa 
did  not  hint  it  to  rae  sooner.  In  those  that  remain, 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  eye.  I  remember  yoar  olyee- 
tions  to  the  name,  Philly ;  but  it  is  the 
abbrevuition  of  Phillis.  Sally,  the  only  other  i 
that  suits,  has,  to  my  ear,  a  vulgarity  about  it,  which 
imfits  it  for  aiiy  tUng  except  burlesque.  The  le> 
gion  of  Scottish  poetasters  of  the  day,  whom  yoor 
brother  editor,  Mr.  Ritson,  ranks  with  me,  as  my 
coevals,  have  always  mistaken  vulgarity  for  sim- 
plicity: whereas,  simplicity  is  as  much  et^igitie 
from  vulgarity,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  affbcied 
point  and  puerile  conceit,  on  the  other. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  air,  Craigie-bum-nm^td, 
that  a  chorus  would  in  some  degree  spoil  the  ef- 
fect ;  and  shall  certainly  have  none  in  my  project- 
ed  song  to  it.  It  is  not  however  a  case  in  point 
with  Rothemurche }  there,  as  in  R9y^*  ■wife  •/  AU 
divaloch^  a  chorus  goes,  to  my  taste,  well  enoa|^ 
As  to  the  chorus  going  first,  that  is  the  case  with 
Roy''s  toift,  as  well  as  Rothemurche.  In  Ihct,  in 
the  first  part  of  both  tunes,  the  rhythm  is  so  pe- 
culiar and  irregular,  and  on  that  irregularity  de- 
pends so  much  of  their  beauty,  that  we  must  e*en 
take  them  with  all  their  wildoess,  and  humour  the 
verse  accordingly.  Leaving  out  the  starting  note^ 
in  both  tunes,  has,  I  think,  an  effect  that  no  r^;ii* 
Uuity  could  couuterbalanee  tjlie  want  of» 
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^  O  Roy's  wife  of  Aldivaloch. 
^*  J  O  lassie  wi'  the  liiit-white  locki« 

and 

0,     ^  v.1.    7    *»y'*  wife  of  AMivaloch. 

Cfmipare  vnth,  j    ^^^^  ^. ,  ^  ^^^.^^1^^  l^^cki. 

Does  not  the  tameness  of  the  prefixed  syllable 
•trike  you  ?  Id  the  last  case,  with  the  tme  furor  of 
genius,  you  strike  at  once  into  the  wild  originality 
of  the  air  ;  whereas,  in  the  first  insipid  method,  it 
is  like  the  gating  screw  of  the  pins  before  the  fid* 
die  is  brought  into  tune.  This  is  my  taste ;  if  X 
am  wrong  I  beg  pardon  of  the  citgnotcentu 

The  Caledonian  hunt  is  so  eharming,  that  it 
would  make  any  suktjeet,  in  a  song,  go  down ;  ba^ 
pathos  is  certidnly  its  native  tongue.  Scottish 
Bacchanalians  we  certainly  want,  though  the  few 
we  have  are  excellent.  For  instance,  Todlin  home 
is,  for  wit  and  humour,  an  unparalleled  composii* 
tion ;  and  Andrew  and  hi*  cutty  gun  is  the  woric 
of  a  master.  By  the  way,  are  you  not  quite  vexe4 
to  think  that  those  men  of  genius,  for  such  they 
certainly  were,  who  composed  our  fine  Scottish 
lyrics,  should  be  unknown  ?  It  has  given  me  many 
a  heart-ach.  Apropos  to  Bacchanalian  songs  in 
Scottish ;  I  composed  one  yesterday,  for  an  air  | 
like  much— Lumj>#  o*  pudding. 


Contented  wi*  little,  and  cantie  wi*  mair, 
WheneVr  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp,  as  they>e  ereepin  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o*  gude  swats,  and  an  aold  Scottish  saagk 

I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troobleMMae  thought  ^ 
But  man  is  a  soger,  and  life  is  a  fauf^t : 
My  mirth  and  gude  humour  arc  coin  in  my  pouch. 
And  my  freedom's  my  laird  ship  nae  monarch  dare 
touch. 

A  towmond  o*  trouble,  shou\d\)hal\)i&  tk^  ts?  ^ 
A  aigbt  o'  gude  fellowslup'MWXkien  *^^  ^  *" 
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When  at  the  biythe  end  of  our  journey  at  Utt, 
Wha  the  deil  erer  thinks  o*  the  road  he  has  past  ? 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  styte  on  her  way ; 
JBe't  to  me,  be*t  fVae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail;  come    pleasure,  or 

pain; 
My  want  word  is—**  Welcome  and  weleome  again  !** 

If  you  do  not  relish  the  air,  I  will  tend  it  to 
Johnson. 


Since  yesterday's  penmanship,  I  hare  IVamed  a 
couple  of  English  stanzas,  by  way  of  an  En^sh 
song  to  Boy**  Wife,  You  will  allow  me  that  in  this 
instance,  my  English  corresponds  in  sentiment  with 
the  Scottish. 


€a%ut  thou  leave  me  thu»,  my  Katy  f 

Tune—**  Roy'»  IVife.^* 

CHORUS. 

Cantt  thou  leave  me  thue^  my  Katy  ? 
CanH  thou  leave  me  thu*,  my  Katy  f 
fFelt  thou  know'et  my  aching  hearty 
And  t  an*t  thou  leave  me  thusj'or  pUy .' 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fodd  regard. 
Thus  cruelly  to-  part,  my  Katy  ? 

Is  this  thy  faithfU  swain's  reward— 
An  achipg,  broken  heart,  my  Katy  I 
Cantt  thou,  &c. 

Farewell',  and  ne'er  tuch  sorrows  tear 
That  fl«kXe  Ykmn  o^  ^ita£A&^TK!i  iLaKi\ 
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Thon  may^st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear^ 
Bat  not  a  lore  like  mine,  my  Katy. 
Carut  thoUt  &c,* 


*  To  this  address  in  the  character  of  a  forsaken 
lover,  a  reply  was  foaud  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
among  the  MSS.  of  oar  bard,  evidently  in  a  female 
hand-writing ;  which  is  doubtless  that  referred  to 
in  p.  346  of  tliis  volume.  The  temptation  to  give 
it  to  the  public,  is  im>sistible  ;  and  if,  in  so  doing, 
offence  should  be  given  to  the  fair  authoress,  the 
lieauty  of  her  verses  must  plead  our  excuse. 

Tunc-"  Roy's  wife,'* 

CHORUS. 

Stay^  my  n^illU—yet  believe  me. 
Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me. 
For,  ah,  thou  knowtt  nd*  every  pang 
Wad  wring  my  bosom  shotUdst  thou  leave  me* 

Tell  me  that  thou  yet  art  true. 

And  a'  my  wrongs  shall  be  forgiven. 

And  when  this  heart  proves  fhuse  to  thee. 
Yon  sun  shall  cease  its  course  in  heaven. 
Stay,  my  fVillie,  &c. 

But  to  think  I  was  betrayed. 

That  falsehood  e*er  our  loves  should  sunder ! 
To  take  the  floweret  to  my  breast. 

And  find  the  guilefu*  serpent  under. 

Stay,  my  Willie,  &e» 

Could  I  hope  thouMst  ne'er  deceive. 
Celestial  pleasures  might  I  choose  *em, 

I*d  slight,  nor  seek  in  othor  spheres 

ThAt  heaven  I'd  find  mt^koik  iSk*;  Xmwsg^ 
iStayt  my  Willie,  (trc. 
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Well  I  I  think  this,  to  be  done  in  two  or  tli 
tonu  acroM  my  room,  and  with  two  or  tl 
jpinchet  of  Irish  black|piaid,  it  not  so  tkr  am 
Tou  te«,  I  am  detennined  to  have  mj  qunntuoi 
BppUuse  Arom  lomebudy. 

Tell  my  fVieod  Allan  (for  I  am  rare  that 
only  want  the  trifling  curcunutance  of  beinfrknc 
to  one  another,  to  be  the  best  fVicnds  on  earth)  t 
I  much  suspect  he  has,  in  his  plates,  mistaken 
figure  of  the  stoek  and  horn.  I  hare,  at  last,  | 
ten  one  ;  but  it  is  a  Ter>  rude  instmment.  I 
composed  of  three  pans :  the  stock,  which  is 
hinder  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep,  such  as  you  see 
a  mutton-ham ;  the  horn,  which  is  a  eoouaon  Hi 
land  eow^s  horn,  cut  off  at  the  smaller  end,  until 
aperture  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  tc 
pushed  up  through  the  horn,  until  it  be  held 
the  thicker  end  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  lastly, 
oaten-rced  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that  wh 
you  see  every  shepht-rd-boy  have,  when  the  et 
stems  are  green  and  fUll  grown.  The  re«d  is 
made  fast  in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by  the  lips,  i 
plays  loose  in  the  smaller  end  of  the  stock ;  wl 
the  slock,  with  the  bom  hanging  on  its  larger  e 
is  held  by  the  hands  in  playing.  The  stock  has 
or  seven  ventiges  on  the  upper  side,  and  one  ha 
ventige,  like  the  common  flute.  This  of  mine  < 
made  by  a  man  fVora  the  braes  of  Athole,  and 
exactly  what  the  shejdierds  wont  to  use  in  t 
eountry. 

However,  either  it  is  not  quite  properly  boi 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  art  of  bli 
ing  it  rightly ;  for  we  can  make  little  of  it.  If  ] 
Allan  chooses,  I  will  send  him  a  sight  of  mine : 


It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  on  i 
occasion  the  gentleman  and  lady  have  exchan( 
the  dialects  of  their  respective  countries.  1 
Scottish  bard  makes  his  address  in  pure  £n|^ 
the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  in  the  Scoa 
dialect,  is,  if  vre  misXakeitfA^Vf  %.  ^wueut vbANw 
ti^uJ  £ugUsbwoinasu    *&• 
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I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  lMrotlier4inish  witk 
him.  **  Pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin,**  and  I  will  nj 
h,  that  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Burns  to  be 
the  only  g;ennine  and  real  painters  of  Scottish  eoi^ 
tume  in  the  world. 


NO.LXT. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

iBth  November,  1794. 

I  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  not  only 
^e  most  punctual,  but  the  most  delectable,  eot^ 
respondent  I  ever  met  with.  To  attempt  flattei^ 
ing  yon,  never  entered  my  head  ;  the  truth  is,  I 
k)ok  back  with  surprise  at  my  impudence,  in  so 
frequently 'nibbling  at  lines  and  couplets  of  your 
incomparable  lyrics,  for  which  perhaps  if  you  had 
served  me  right,  you  would  have  sent  me  to  the 
devil.  On  the  contrary,  however,  you  have  all  akm^^ 
condescended  to  invite  my  criticism  with  so  muck 
courtesy,  that  it  ceases  to  be  wonderftil,  if  I  have 
sometimes  given  myself  the  airs  of  a  reviewer* 
Your  last  budget  demands  unqualified  praise  :  aO 
the  songs  are  charming,  but  die  duet  is  a  chef 
ifceuvre.  Lump*  of  pudding  shall  certainly  make 
one  of  my  family  didies  :  you  have  cooked  it  so 
eapitally,  thai  it  will  please  all  palates.  lUi  give 
us  a  few  more  of  this  cast,  when  you  find  your> 
self  in  good  spirits  :  these  convivial  songs  are  more 
want*  d  than  those  of  the  amorous  kind,  of  whiek 
we  have  great  choice.  Besides,  one  does  not  often 
meet  with  a  singer  capable  of  giving  the  proper 
effect  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  are  easily 
sung,  and  acceptable  to  every  body.  I  participate 
in  your  regret  that  the  authors  of  some  of  our 
best  songs  are  unknown :  it  is  provoking  to  every 
admirer  of  genius. 

I  mean  to  have  a  picture  painted  flrom  ^orax 
<ke»tttiAd  biUUul»  Tkt  SaCdler't  Return^ v^  \» 
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graved  for  one  of  niy  frontUpieees.  Tbe  most  i» 
teresting  point  of  time  appears  to  me.  when  At 
firit  recognize*  her  ain  dear  Willy,  **  Sbe  gazM, 
the  reddened  like  a  rosc*^  The  three  lines  imiae- 
diately  foUowinf^,  are  no  doubt  more  impretsiTe  on 
the  reader*s  feeling*,  but  were  the  painter  to  fix 
on  these,  then  you^ll  obaerre  the  animatioii  and 
anxiety  of  her  countenance  is  gone,  and  he  eonld 
only  represent  her  fkinting  in  the  soldier*s  arms. 
But  I  submit  the  matter  to  yon,  and  beg  your 
opinion. 

Allan  desires  me  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  accu- 
rate description  of  the  stock  and  horn,  and  for  tbe 
very  gratifying  compliment  3roQ  pay  him,  in  can- 
tidering  him  worthy  of  standing  in  a  niche  by  the 
side  of  Bums,  in  the  Scottish  Pantheon.  He  has 
seen  the  rude  instrument  you  describe,  so  does  not 
want  you  to  send  it ;  but  wishes  to  know  whethtf 
you  believe  it  to  have  ever  been  generally  used  as 
a  musical  pipe  by  the  Scottish  shej^ierds,  and  when, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  country  chiefly.  I  doubt 
much  if  it  was  capable  of.uiy  thing  bat  routing 
and  roaring.  A  fHeud  of  mine  natyt  he  remembers 
to  have  heard  one  in  his  younger  days  (made  of 
wood  instead  of  your  bone),  and  that  the  sound  va» 
abominable. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  return  any  bookie 


No.  LXVI. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

December,  1794. 
It  is,  I  assure  you,  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  do 
any  thing  to  forward,  or  add  to  the  value  of  your 
book :  and  as  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Jacobite 
song,  in  the  Museum,  to  There'*U  never  be  peace 
till  Jamie  comet  home,  would  not  so  well  consort 
with  Peter  Pindar^  excellent  love-«ong  to  that  air, 
I  have  just  fnuooksd.  fox  ^«vl  \)iub  i^^^Ns^v 
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MY  NANIE'S  AW  A. 

Tone—"  Therein  never  be  peace,  &c/* 

kow  in  her  g^reen  mantle  blythe  nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkin*  that  bleat  o'er  the  braei, 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw  ; 
But  to  me  it's  deli^^tless— my  Name's  awa. 

The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorb* 
And  riolecs  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  mom ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nanie— and  Name's  awa. 

Thou  lav'rock  that  springs  Arae  the  dews  of  thfe 

lawn 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  grey-breaking  dawil^ 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night'ik', 
Give  over  for  pity— my  Name's  awa. 

Come  autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey^ 
And  soothe  me  wi'  tidings  o'  nature's  decay : 
The  dark,  dreary  winter,  and  wiklHlriving  uOiW, 
Alane  can  delight  me— now  Name's  awa* 


How  does  this  please  you  ?  As  to  the  point  of 
time,  for  the  expression,  in  ^'our  proposed  print 
iVom  my  Sodger**  Return :  it  must  certainly  be  at 
— **  She  gaz'd."  The  interesting  dubiety  aiid  sus- 
pense, taking  possession  of  her  countenance ;  and 
the  gashing  fondness,  with  a  mixture  of  roguish 
playfulness,  in  his,  strike  me,  as  things  of  which 
a  master,  will  make  a  great  deaL  In  great  haste^ 
but  in  g^reat  truth,  yours. 
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No.  LXni. 
Mr.  BURKS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

January,  ITOf. 

I  ftnv  for  my  tongt ;  howero*,  a  few  may  pleMe» 
yet  origtiudity  is  a  coy  feature  in  composition,  and 
in  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  in  the  same  style,  disap- 
pears altogether.  For  these  three  thoosand  years, 
we,  poetic  folks,  have  been  descriliing  the  sprins, 
for  instance ;  and  as  the  spring  coiHinaes  the  same, 
there  must  soon  be  a  sameness  in  the  imagery,  &e< 
of  these  said  rhyming  fblks. 

A  great  critic,  Aikin  on  songs,  says,  diat  lore 
and  wine  are  the  exclnsire  tiieraes  Ibr  song>>writ- 
ing.  The  following  is  on  neither  subject,  and  con> 
•equently  is  no  song ;  but  will  be  allowed,  I  think, 
to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  proae  thoughts,  in- 
verted into  riiyme. 


FOR  A»  THAT  AND  A'  THAT.r 

Is  therCj  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward*slave,  we  pass  hini  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a*  that  I 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  ai^  a*  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  ttamn, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dmci 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaTes  their 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a*  that ; 
The  honest  maxi,  Wiou^  «'eT  «ae  ijoor, 

It  kins  o^  mfin  €ot  a?  lODaiu 
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Ye  lee  yon  biride,  ea*d  a  loid, 

Wha  struts  and  ftaret,  and  a*  tliat ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  eoof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  thut, 

His  ribband,  star,  and  a*  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  njkak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Onde  fhith  he  mauna  ik'  that ! 
Por  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a*  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranJks  than  a*  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  eome  it  may, 

As  eome  it  will  tor  a*  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a*  the  earth, 

May  bear  die  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 

It's  eomin  yet  for  a'  diat. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o*er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  thau 


I  do  not  give  yon  the  foregoing  song  for  your 
lMX»k,  but  merely  by  way  of  vtve  la  bagatelle ;  for 
the  pieee  u  not  really  poetry.    How  will  the  fol 
towing  do  for  CTOtgtC'Ottm^w^^a  f 

Sweet  fo's  the  eve  on  Craigie-burD, 
J        And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow. 
But  a'  the  pride  o*  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  noeht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreadbig  trees, 

I  hear  the  wiki  birds  iinf|ii»B*» 
VoL  L  S 
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But  what  a  weftry  uight  can  please. 
And  care  his  bosom  wiing^g  I 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  gnriefs  impart. 

Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me. 

If  thou  sbalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  IVae  the  tree. 

Around  my  g^ve  they*ll  wither*. 

Farewell !  God  bless  yow* 


No.  LXVIII, 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  30th  January^  1795, 

1  thank  you  heartily  for  Nanie''9  awa,  as  well 
as  for  Craigie-burtiy  which  I  think  a  very  comely 
pair.  Your  observation  on  the  difficulty  of  ori- 
ginal writing  in  a  niunber  of  efibrts,  in  the  same 
style,  strikes  me  very  forcibly;  and  it  has  again 
and  again  excited  my  wonder  to  find  you  conti- 
nually surmounting  this  difficulty,  in  the  many 
delightful  songs  you  have  sent  rae.  Your  vine  te 
bagtUelle  song,  For  a*  that,  shaU  ondonbtedly  be 
included  in  my  list. 

*  Craigie-bum-wood  is  situated  on  the  bsuoks  of 
the  river  Moifat,  and  about  three  miles  distant  ftom 
the  village  of  that  name,  celebrated  for  its  medi- 
cinal waters.  The  woods  of  Craigie-bum  and  of 
Dumcrief,  were  at  one  time  favourite  haunts  of 
•ur  poet.  It  was  there  he  met  the  <*  Lassie  wi*  the 
lint-white  locks,**  and  that  he  contetrcd  •ercnl  of 
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No.  LXIX. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

February^  1795. 
Here  is  another  trial  at  your  favourite  air. 

Tune—"  Let  me  inthu  ae  night,** 

O  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet, 
Or  art  thou  wakin,  I  would  wit  ? 

For  love  has  bound  me,  hand  and  foot, 
And  X  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

CHORUS. 

0  let  me  in  thU  ae  night, 

Thi*  ae,  ae,  tu  night; 
^Forpity**  take  thit  ae  night,. 

0  ri*e  and  let  me  in,  jo. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet. 
And  shield  me  IVae  the  rain,  jo. 

0  let  me  in,  &c. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  eauie 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  Jo. 
0  let  me  in,  &c. 


HER  ANSWER. 


•  tell  na  me  o*  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  eanld  disdain, 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  earn,  acjus&i 
I  wjnna  Jet  you  in,  j«. 
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CHORUS. 

• 

/  tell  you  now  thU  ae  nighty 

ThU  ae,  aty  ae  night  f 
And  ance  for  o*  this  ae  nighty 

I  winna  let  you  in,  J&» 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  boiin. 
That  round  the  pathless  wanderer  pours, 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures 
That's  trusted  fhiddess  man,  jo. 
/  tell  you  nsw,  drc. 

The  sweetest  flow«r  that  deek*d  the  mead. 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed : 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 
/  tell  you  nofWf  ^e. 

The  bird  diat  eharmM  his  summe^daj. 
Is  now  the  emel  fowl«r*s  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  flute's  the  same,  jo« 
/  tell  you  now,  trc, 

I  do  not  know  whedier  it  wiH  do. 


Xo.  LXX. 
I^Ir.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSOIT* 

Ecelefkehan,  tth  Februmry,  1795. 
My  dear  Thomson, 

Tou  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the  predieament 
in  which  I  write  to  yon.  In  dM  course  of  my 
duty  as  a  supervisor  (in  which  capacity  I  have 
acted  of  late)  I  came  yesternight  to  diit  unlbrto- 
nate,  wicked,  iittle  village.  I  have  gone  Ibrward, 
but  Aiows  of  ten  feet  *«B^\«^%VtoLi«*iBAmt  pro- 
t:  I  hftye  tried  to  *  tpft\wa^^aife  VSfc'^ 
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again,"  but  the  same  obstacle  has  shut  me  up 
within  insuperable  bars.  To  add  to  my  misfoi> 
tune,  since  dinner,  a  scraper  has  been  torturing 
eatgut,  in  sounds  that  would  have  insulted  the 
djring  «g<mies  of  a  sow  under  the  hands  of  * 
butcher,  and  tkinlu  himself;  on  that  rery  aeeoant, 
exceeding  good  company.  In  Iket,  I  have  been 
in  a  dilemma,  either  to  get  drunk,  to  forget  these 
miseries ;  or  to  hang  myself,  to  get  rid  of  them : 
like  a  prudent  man  (a  character  congenial  to  mj 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed)  I,  of  two  evils, 
have  chosen  the  least,  and  am  very  dnmk,  at 
your  service* ! 

1  MTTote  you  yesterday  IVom  Dumfties.  I  bad 
not  time  then  to  tell  you  all  I  wanted  to  say ;  and 
beaven  knows,  at  present  I  have  not  capacity. 

Do  you  know  an  air— >I  am  sore  yoa  mast  know 
it,  We'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  tvwn  f  I  think,  in 
slowish  time,  it  would  make  an  excellent  song.  I 
am  highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  if  you  should 
think  it  worthy  of  your  attentitm,  I  have  a  fkir 
dame  in  my  eye  to  whom  I  would  consecrate  it. 

As  I  am  Just  going  ta  bed,  I  wish  you  a  good 
night. 


No.  LXXL 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

25th  February y  1705. 
I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  two  epis- 
tles, one  containing  Ltt  me  in  thi»  ae  night ;  and 
the  other  firom  E^eclefeehan,  proving,  that,  drunk 
or  sober,  your  **  mind  is  never  muddy.**  Ton  have 
displayed  great  address  in  the  above  song.  Her 
answer  is  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  takes 
away  the  indelieaey  that  otherwise  would  have  at- 

*  The  bard  must  have'  been  ti^in  VbAakA'%  ^^ 
abase  sweet  Ecdefechui  at  thia  t%iXA«    *£»% 
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tacbed  to  Ui  entreadet.    I  like  the  •en^  at  it  nom 
ftandt,  very  mudi. 

I  had  hopes  yoa  would  be  arretted  aoae  dayt  at 
Eeelefechan,  and  be  oMiged  to  befuiie  tbe  tedieas 
forenoons  l*y  soing<-makingr*  It  will  g^re  me  pka* 
tore  to  receive  the  verses  you  ittend  Ibr  O  wwt  ye 
vfha't  in  yn  tvwn. 


No.  LXXH. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

MUy,  1795. 
APDRESS  TO  THE  WOOD-UIRK. 
Tone—"  mereHl  bwUe  Ann  lie^* 
Or,  <*  Locheroch  Side.** 

O  stay,  tweet  warbling  wood^^ark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  tprmy, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay. 
Thy  soothing  fond  comphuning. 

Again,  i^^ain  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  hewt, 
Wha  kills  me  wi*  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'dt 
Sic  notes  o*  woe  could  wauken. 

Thou  tells  o*  never-ending  care ; 
O*  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair  : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair  I 
Or  my  pooK  b!QVE\  u  \)ic«V^  V  - ;; 
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Let  me  know,  your  very  firtt  leisure,  how  jroa 
like  this  tong. 


ON  CHLORIS  BEING  ILL. 

Tone—"  Aye  roakin  0." 

CHORUS. 

Long^  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  mormPy 

While  my  touP*  delight 
It  on  her  bed  oftorrmo. 

Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish, 
While  my  darling  fkir 

Is  on  die  couch  of  anguidi  ? 

Longt  &e» 

Every  hope  is  fled, 

Ev'ry  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  even  I  dread, 

Every  dream  is  horror. 
Longf  &e. 

Hear  me,  powers  divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me  I 
Take  aught  else  of  mine. 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 
Long,  &c. 


How  do  you  like  the  foregoing  ?  The  Irish  air. 
Humour t  of  Glen,  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
as,  except  the  silly  stuff  in  the  Pow  Soldier,Xhace 
•re  not  any  deeeut  Tenet  for  h,  I  have  written 
f«.itMfoUowi. 
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SONG. 

Tune—**.  Humour*  ^  Gleru** 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  landi 

reckon, 
Wbere  bright4iesniing  niiiimer»  eoodt  tlie  per- 
fUme, 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o*  green  bredan, 
Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 
broom : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  an> 
seen : 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flower% 
A  listening  the  linnet,  afi  wand»ra  my  Jean. 

Tho*  rich  u  the  breeze  in  their  gay  tunny  Talley% 

And  eauld  CukdomaU  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their   sweet-scented  woodlands    that    skirt  the 
proud  palace, 
What  are  they  ?    The  haunt  o*  the  tynmt  and 
■  slave  1 
The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  goU-bubblinff  fouft* 
tains,  « 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  iVee  as  the  winds  of  his  moun- 
tains. 
Save  love's  willing  fetters^  the  chains  o*  hia 
Jean. 


Tune^**  Laddie  lit  nuur  me," 

'Twas  na  her  bonie  blue  e^  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  tho'  she  bo,  that  was  ne*er  my  undok^  t 
''Twas  the  dear  smUe  vrben  naebody  did  mind  «•• 
•Twas  the  bewVubini;,  v«eftX,«ftHra^^*w»  0>fi 

mess* 
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Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sail*  do  I  fear  that  despair  maan  abide  me  ; 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Mary,  I'm  tkine  wi*  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thon^rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 

Let  me  hear  fVom  yon* 


No.  LXXUI. 
Mr.^THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS.    • 

Ton  must  not  think,  my  good  sir,  that  I  hare 
any  intention  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  gift, 
when  I  say,  in  justice  to  the  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy artist,  that  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  happiest  productions  of  Allan's  pencil.  I  shall 
be  grievously  disappointed  if  you  are  not  quite 
pleased  with  it. 

The  figure  intended  for  your  portrait,  I  think 
strikingly  like  you,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  your 
phiz.  This  should  make  the  piece  interesting  to 
your  family  every  way.  Tell  me  whether  Mrs. 
Burns  finds  you  out  among  the  figures. 

I  cannot  express  the  filings  of  admiration  with 
which  I  have  read  your  pathetic  Addrett  to  the 
fVoodlark^  your  elegant  Panegyric  on  Caledonia^ 
and  your  affecting  verses  on  CMorU^e  illneee. 
Every  repeated  perusal  of  diese  gives  new  delight. 
The  other  song  to  "  Laddie  lie  near  me,"  though 
not  equal  to  these,  is  very  pleasing* 

S3 
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No.  LXXIV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Altered  J^tn  an  old  EnglUh  emtg. 
Tune—**  J9hn  Andereon  myjm^^ 

How  cmel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prire. 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby 

Poor  woman  sacrifice. 
Meanwhile  the  hapleM  daaghter 

Has  but  A  choice  of  strife  ; 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father*s  hate, 
•      Become  a  wretched  wife. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing', 

Tiie  trembling  dove  thus  fllea^ 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

A  while  her  pinions  tries ; 
Till  of-escape  despairing, . 

No  shelter  or  retreat. 
She  trusu  the  ruthless  Ihlconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet* 

SONO. 
Tune—**  Deil  tak  the  wwir*." 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 

Rotmd  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  compared  with  real  passion^ 

Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 

What  are  their  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  their  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay,  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polishM  Jewells  blaze, 

May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 

And  courtly  gtvnAeut  \sn^\^ 

The  fancy  may  AdXg'fex,  x.   x.    ^ 

But  never,  never  c«acomt.^««  vyv^\««^. 


k 
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But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris, 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 

Shrinking>  iVom  the  g;aze  of  day. 

O  then,  the  heart  alarming, 

And  all  resistless  charming, 
In  Lov8*s  delightful  fetters  the  chaim  the  wil- 
ling soul ! 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  worid^s  imperial  crown, 

Eren  Av'rice  would  deny 

His  worshipped  deity, 
And  feel  thro*  every  vein  love*s  raptures  rolL 

Welt !  this  is  not  amiss.  Tou  see  how  I  an- 
swer your  orders  :  your  tailor  could  not  be  more 
punctual.  I  am  just  now  in  a  higfh  fit  of  poetizing, 
provided  that  the  strait-jacket  of  criticism  don't 
cure  me.  If  yon  ean  in  a  post  or  two  administer 
a  little  of  the  iirtoxicating  potion  of  your  applause, 
it  will  raise  your  humble  servant's  phreuzy  to  any 
height  you  want.  I  am  at  this  moment  **  holding 
high  converse"  with  the  muses,  and  have  not  a 
word  to  throw  away  on  such  a  prosaic  dog  as 
you  are. 


No.  LXXV. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

May,  179f. 
Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  elegant  present ; 
though  I  am  ashamed  of  the  value  of  it,  being 
bestowed  on  a  man  who  has  not  by  any  means 
merited  such  an  instance  of  kindness.  I  have 
shown  it  to  two  or  three  judges  of  the  first  abili- 
ties here,  and  they  all  agree  with  me  in  classing 
it  as  a  first-rate  production.  My  phiz  is  *ae  ken' 
apeckle^  that  the  very  ^omet''*  vj^T«v^<Kft  ^\*»». 
Mr$,  Burns  employed  to  >»t««AK.  u^  ^Qafe  -^•wwWJ 
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was  out  of  town  tliat  day)  knew  it  at  once.  Mf 
most  gpivteful  compliments  to  Allan,  who  has  ho- 
Aoured  my  rustle  muse  so  much  with  his  masteriy 
penciL  One  strange  coincidence  is,  that  the  little 
one  who  is  making  the  felonious  attempt  on  the 
cat^s  tail,  is  the  most  striking  likeness  of  an  t/^ 
deedie,  d—n^d^  wee,  rumble^airie,  urchin  of  mine, 
whom,  fVom  that  propensity  to  witty  wickednes* 
and  manfu'  inisehief,  which,  even  at  twa  days 
auld,  I  foresaw  would  form  the  striking*  features 
of  his  disposition,  I  named  Willie  Nieol,  aller  a 
certain  fKend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  nuuters 
of  a  g^rammar-school  in  a  city  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

Give  the  inclosed  epigram  to  my  much-valued 
friend  Cuimingham^  and  tell  him  that  on  Wed- 
nesdays I  go  to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  his 
friendly  partiality  in  speaking  of  me,  in  a  manner 
introduced  me— I  mean  a  well-known  military «nd 
literary  character,  colonel  Dironu 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  you  liked  my  two  last 
songs.     Are  they  condemned  ? 


No.  LXXVI. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

13M  AToy,  1795, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  are 
all  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Allan's  production. 
The  chance  resemblance  of  your  little  fellow, 
whose  promising  disposidon  appeared  so  -very 
early,  and  sug^sted  whom  he  should  be  named 
after,  is  curious  enough.  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  person,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius, and  a  pleasant  fellow,  though  no  saint. 

You  really  make  me  blush  when  jrou  tell  roe 
you  have  not  merited  the  drawing  from  me.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  eves  tei?«v  "^om,  ««  vaiSiMassua^ 
esteem  and  respect  yow  «ot  \\vfe  V*»«c^  %sA  \uisA 
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manner  in  which  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  my  undertaking,  which  could  not  have  been 
perfected  without  you.  So  I  beg  you  would  not 
make  a  fool  of  me  again,  by  speaking  of  obliga- 
tion. 

I  like  your  two  last  songs  very  mach,  and  am 
happy  to  find  you  are  in  such  a  high  fit  of  poe- 
tizing. Long  may  it  last.  Clarke  has  nuuie  a  fine 
pathetic  air  to  Mallet's  superlative  ballad  of  Wil^ 
liam  and  Margaret,  and  is  to  give  it  to  me,  to  h^ 
inroUed  among  the  elect. 


Vo,  LXXVII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

In  Whittle  and  Pll  come  to  ye,  my  lad,  tlie  ite- 
ration of  that  line  it  tiresome  to  my  ear.  Here 
goes  what  I  think  is  an  improvement : 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad ; 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad ; 
Tho'  father,  and  mother,  and  a'  should  gae  ma^ 
Thy  Jeany  will  venture  wi'  jre,  my  lad. 

In  fact,  a  fair  dame,  at  whose  shrine  I,  the 
priest  of  the  nine,  offer  up  the  incense' of  Par- 
nassus ;  a  dame  whom  the  graces  have  attired  in 
witdicraft,  and  whom  the  loves  have  armed  with 
lightning ;  a  fair  one,  herself  the  heroine  of  the 
song,  insisu  on  the  amendment ;  and  dispute  her 
commands  if  you  dare ! 

SONG. 

Tune—**  Tfd*  u  ns  my  ain  howeJ'^ 

CHORUS. 

O  this  i*  no  my  ain  lassie. 
Fair  Ms'  the  (a«tie  be  i 
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0  weel  ken  I  my  aim  UuHe^ 
Kind  Iwvc  u  in  her  eV. 

I  see  a  form,  I  aee  a  fkce, 
Te  weel  may  wi*  the  fairest  plaee : 
It  wanii,  to  me,  the  witching'  grnce; 
The  ki&d  lave  that*c  in  her  e^ 
O  thi*  u  iM,  &c, 

She^s  bonnie,  bloomings,  strai^t,  and  tall, 
Ajtd  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thiali  ; 
Aiid  aye  it  charms  my  very  sanl. 
The  kind  lore  diat*i  in  her  e*e. 
O  thu  u  n«,  t'c. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jeiui, 
To  steal  a  blink  by  a'  anseen  ; 
But  gleg  as  lig^t  are  lovtrrs^  een. 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e*e. 
0  thi»  u  no,  ^c. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks. 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  maito 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  thu  it  no,  &€• 


Do  you  know  that  you  have  roused  the  torpi- 
dity uf  Clarke  at  last  ?  He  has  requested  me  to 
write  three  or  four  sougs  for  him,  which  he  is  to 
set  to  music  himself.  The  inclosed  sheet  contains 
two  sougs  for  him,  which  please  to  present  to  mjr 
valued  frieud  Cunningham. 

I  indoite  the  sheet  open,  both  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  that  you  may  copy  the  song,  O  bonnie 
■teas  yen  roty  brier,  1  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right ;  but  that  song  pleases  me,  and  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Clariie's  newly  roused  ce- 
lestial spark  w\\\  \»e  «oou  %TO»x3ii!ewA.\xv  iQaft  to^  of 
iudoUiicc,  if  TQ>x  X^»  yiast  wmv  '«»•  ^»*^  ^  **  ^^'"^ 
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tish  verses,  to  the  air  of  /  wUh  my  love  teas  in  a 
mire ;  and  poor  Erskine's  English  lines  may- 
follow. 

I  inclose  you  a  For  a*  thaty  and  a'  that^  which 
-was  never  in  print :  it  is  a  mnch  saperior  tvng  to 
mine.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  composed  by 
a  l^dy. 


To  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM. 
SCOTTISH  SONG. 

Now  spring  has  elad  the  grore  in  greeo, 

And  strewM  the  lea  wi'  flowers : 
The  furrow'd,  waving  com  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe  1 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpl^  bms 

Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  sbady  tkom 

Defies  the  angier^s  Turt : 
My  life  was  anee  that  eareless  ftrean), 

That  wmton  tront  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam. 

Has  scorchM  my  fottutains  dry. 

The  little  tow'ret's  peaeeful  lot, 

In  yonder  diff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Naemder  visit  knows, 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o*er  me  pai^ 

And  blighted  a*  my  Uoom, 
And  now  beneath  the  with*rfaig  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

The  wakened  lay^rock  irax\Asn^  v(^tc&^ 
And  climbs  the  enxYy  dci> 
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Wionowinif  bljrthe  her  dewy  wings 

In  numuog*!  rosy  eye ; 
As  little  reckt  I  Borrow*s  power. 

Until  the  flowery  mare 
O*  witching  love,  in  lucklen  hour. 

Made  me  the  thrall  o*  care* 

O  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  mowt. 

Or  Afric*!  baming  zone, 
Wi*  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  fbes, 

So  ^tStSy  nc*cr  I*d  known ! 
The  wretch  whase  doom  is  **  hope  Bae  mair,*' 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell  I 
Within  whase  bosoitt  save  despair, 

Nae  kindor  spirits  dweU. 


SCOTTISH  SONG. 


O  bonnie  was  yon  rosy  brier, 

That  blooms  sae  far  fVae  haunt  o*  man ; 
And  bonnie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear ! 

It  shaded  ftrae  the  e*enin  sun. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew 

How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green  ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witiiessM  in  their  shade  'yestreen* 

All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower. 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fVur  i 

But  love  is  fkr  a  sweeter  flower 
Amid  life*s  thorny  path  o*  care. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  bum« 
Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn, 
lu  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 
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Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  my  poeina,  presented  to  the  lady,  whom, 
in  so  many  fictitious  reveries  of  passion,  but  with 
the  most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I 
hare  so  often  sung  under  the  name  of  Chloris* 

*Tis  friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  ftir  firiend, 

Vor  thou  the  g^t  refuse, 
Mor  with  unwilling  ear  attead 

The  moralizing  muse. 

Sinee  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  dianof, 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  eonatant  amis), 

To  join  the  friendly  few. 

Since,  thy  gay  mom  of  life  o'eroast, 

Chill  camie  the  tempest's  lour ; 
(And  ne'er  misfbrtune't  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fUirer  flower.) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more, 

Still  much  is  left  behind  { 
Still  noblec  wealth  hast  thou  in  ston. 

The  cor^fnt*  ^fthe  mind! 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  |^w. 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  hearen  below. 

Thine  firiendship's  truest  heart ; 

The  joys  refin'd  of  sense  and  taste. 

With  every  muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  tbe  poet  blest 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


Une  bagauUe  dc  VamUH, 

Coiliu 
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N0.LXXYIII. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  deur  lir,  Edinburgh,  Sd  Aug,  179S* 

This  will  be  defiTCfed  to  yon  bj  a  Dr.  Briantoa, 
wbo  has  read  your  works,  and  pants  f<M*  the  ho- 
nour of  your  aeqaaintanee.  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman,  but  his  friend,  who  appfied  to  me  for 
thii  introduction,  being  an  excellent  young  man,  I 
have  no  doabt  be  is  worthy  of  all  aeeeptation. 

My  eyes  hare  just  been  gladdened,  and  mymind 
feasted,  with  your  last  packet— fVill  of  pleasaat 
things  indeed.  What  an  imagination  is  yoars .'  It 
is  superfluous  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  deli^^ted  widi 
all  the  three  songs,  as  well  as  with  your  el^^tnt 
and  tender  verses  to  Chloris. 

I  ain  sorry  you  should  be  indoeed  to  alter  0 
vfhutle  and  Pit  come  to  ye,  my  tad,  to  the  prosaic 
line,  Thy  Jeany  will  venture  wf  ye,  my  lad.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
latter  either  reads  or  sings  so  well  as  the  former. 
I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  in  my  name  petition 
the  charming  Jeany,  whoever  she  be,  to  let  the 
line  remain  unaltered*. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Clarice  prodaee  a 
few  airs  to  be  joined  to  your  verses.  Every  body 
regrets  his  writing  so  very  little,  as  every  body  ac- 
knowledges his  alrility  to  write  weU.  Pray  was  the 
resolution  formed  coolly  before  dinner,  or  was  it  a 
midnight  vow  made  over  a  bowl  of  punch  with 
the  bard? 

I  shall  not  fail  to  give  Mr.  Cunningham  what 
yuu  have  sent  him. 

*  The  editor,  who  has  heard  the  heroine  of  this 
song  sing  it  herself  in  the  very  spirit  of  arch  sim!* 
plicity  that  it  requires,  thinks  Mr.  Thomson's  pe> 
tition  unxeaionable.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is 
the  same  lady  vAio  pTo&.VLceQ^  ^•^^ons^  v^  ^Qu^  >3»a 
of  R0y^4  W\fei  ^  403.    1S>. 
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'  F.  S.  The  lady's  For  a^  that  and  a'  thatt  is 
•ensible  enough,  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
yours  Uum  I  to  Hercules. 


No.  LXXIX. 

2ifr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON* 

ENGLISH  SONG. 

Tune— <*  Let  me  in  this  ae  nightJ'* 

Forlorn,  my  lore,  no  eondbrt  near, 

Far,  far  fVom  thee  I  wander  here ; 

Far,  far  fh>m  thee,  the  fkte  serere 

At  which  I  most  repine,  lore, 

CHORUS. 

0  wert  thou,  ieve,  but  near  me. 
But  near,  near,  near  mef 
How  kindly  thou  toouldtt  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  sight  with  mine,  /vve. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  Kod  Joy: 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  hare  I, 
Save  in  these  arms  of  thine,  lore, 
0  wert,  &c. 

Cold,  alter*d  fHendship*s  eruel  part. 
To  poison  fortune's  ruthless  dart— 
Let  me  not  break  thy  faithAil  heart, 
And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

0  wert,  &c. 

Bat  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet  J 
That  only  ray  of  solaee  aNf««,t 
Can  on  thy  Chlom  €k^iMC^\«^« 
0  teerty  drc» 
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How  do  yoQ  Kke  tlie  foregviBCf  ?  I  hare  writtoi 
it  mitkiB  tkU  hour:  to  ma^  Ibr  Ae  speed  of  My 
PegiMW ;  bat  wbat  My  yo«  ti»  kk  bmmnf 


VO.LXXX. 

Mr.  Buura  to  ifr.  tbomsoh; 

SCOTTXaH  BALLA9. 
Tuw-**  Tie  L§adtn  laeste.** 


Lait  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  1hi|^  i^cb, 
And  udr  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  ae; 

I  said  there  was  naeihing  I  hated  tike  mten. 
The  deace  gae  wi'  dk,  to  hriieve  mo,  helieTeme, 
The  deaee  gae  wi*  m,  to  bdiere  me. 

He  spak  o*  the  darts  in  my  bonie  bla^  e'en. 
And  TowM for  my  hire  he  was  djriDflr; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  Uhed,  Ibr  Jeaa, 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lyings 
The  iMcd  forgie  me  for  lying! 

A  weel-stoeked  mailm,  hiaisel  finr  tha  laiid. 
And  marriage  affhand,  weee  his  pcoflbrs  s 

I  nerer  loot  on  that  I  krad  it,  or  ear^ 

Butthonght  I  mi^t  hae  wauroflbn^  WMV  ofibn. 
But  thou§^t  I  might  hae  waur  oWaau 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  lev. 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  2 

He  up  the  laug  loan  to  my  Uack  conna  Bern*, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jadl  I  eould  bear  hei^  cooU 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

*  In  the  original  MS.  this  line  rons,  **  He  up 
the   Gateslack  to  m'^  \A»fl^  e««»a,  Iteatu**   Mr. 
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But  a*  liie  niest  week  at  I  fretted  ytV  can, 

I  gaed  to  tke  tryste  o*  Dalgamoek, 
And  wha  but  mjr  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  ! 

I  glowrM  as  I*d  leen  a  warlock,  a  wariock, 

I  gloMrrM  ai  I^d  seen  a  warlock. 

Bat  owre  my  left  ihouther  I  gae  him  a  hlink. 
Least  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caperM  as  heM  been  in  drink. 
And  vow*d  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vowM  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spierM  for  my  cousin  fa*  coothy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin, 

.  And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shaekl't  feet* 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  tweariif 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake  I  I  wad  be  hit  wifei 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi*  sorrow : 

So  e*en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  li^ 

I  think  I  ma^  wed  him  t(Mnoirow,/fiHaonrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow; 


FRAGMENT. 

Tane~"T^  CaledorUan  hutU**  delight,'^ 

Why,  why  tdl  thy  lover. 
Bliss  he  ne^er  most  eiyoy; 


matd  Dulgumtk  in  the  next  verse.     Mr,  Bi 
replies  as  follows : 

"  Gateslack  is  the  name  of  a  particular  plaee,  a 
kind  of  passage  up  among  the  Lawther  hills,  on 
the  confines  of  this  county.  Dalgamock  is  also 
the  name  of  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Nith,  where 
are  still  a  ruined  church  and  a  burial-ground. 
However,  let  the  first  line  run.  He  up  the  long 
iean.  See.** 

It  it  always  a  pity  to  ihroNr  oxA.  wu^  ^Qua%^^A!^ 
^'ret  locality  to  our  poeVa  -vocvea*    '&>« 
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Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

And  give  ftll  his  hopes  the  lie. 

O  why,  while  fancy,  raptured,  slumbers, 
Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme, 

"Why,  \fhy  wouldst  thou  cruel 
Wake  thy  lover  Arom  his  dream. 


Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhjrtlim  of  thii 
air,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  another  stan- 
za to  suit  it. 

I  am  at  present  quite  occupied  with  the  charm- 
ing sensations  of  the  toodi-ach,  to  hare  not  a 
word  to  spare. 


No.  LXXXI. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

My  dear  sir,  3d  June^  17PI. 

Tour  English  verses  to  Let  me  in  thU  ae  night, 
are  tender  and  beautiful ;  and  your  ballad  to  the 
**  Luthian  lassie"  is  a  masterpiece  for  its  humour 
and  naivet^.  The  Aragment  for  the  CaietUnian 
hunt  is  quite  suited  to  the  original  measure  of  the 
air,  and,  as  it  plagues  jron  so,  the  fragment  must 
content  it.  I  would  rather,  as  I  said  before,  have 
had  Bacchanalian  words,  had  it  so  pleased  the 
poet ;  but  nevertheless,  for  what  we  have  vtcdi^ 
ed,  Lord  make  us  thankful. 
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No.  LXXXU. 

Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

5th  Feb,  1790. 

0  Robby  Burnt^  are  ye  iUeping  yet .' 
Or  are  ye  vauking,  I  loould  rvit  f 

The  pause  you  have  made,  my  dear  sir,  is  awfVil  I 
Am  I  never  to  hear  from  you  again  ?  I  know  and 
I  lament  how  much  you  hare  been  afflicted  of  late, 
but  I  trust  that  returning  health  and  spiriu  will 
now  enable  yon  to  resume  the  pen,  and  delight  us 
with  your  musings.  I  have  still  about  a  dozen 
Scotch  and  Irish  airs  that  I  wish  *'  married  to  im- 
mortal verse."  We  have  several  true-bom  Irisb> 
men  on  the  Scottish  list ;  but  they  are  now  natu- 
ralized, and  reckoned  our  own  good  subjects.  In- 
deed we  have  none  better.  I  believe  I  befbre 
told  you  that  I  have  been  much  urged  by  some 
IViends  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  our  fkvourite 
airs  and  songs  in  octavo,  embellished  with  a  num- 
ber of  etchings  by  our  ingenious  fViend  AUaa; 
what  is  your  opinion  of  this  ? 


No.  LXXXIIL 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

Febnutrjh  179A* 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  fur  your  handsome^ 
elegant  present  to  Mrs.  B  '-^  and  for  my  remain- 
ing vol.  of  P.  Pindar.— Peter  is  a  delightful  fellow, 
and  a  first  favourite  of  mine.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  idea  of  publishing  a  collection  of  our 
tongs  in  octavo  with  etching^.  I  am  extremely 
willing  to  lend  every  asaiitameeYEiTQ:^  ■^-♦^t*  'X^fc 
IriMh  ain  I  shaU  cheerCvaii  UBAi»euaft»'OA»>»^«^'^ 


432       cauMxspoKnExcjt  with 


woidt,  and  tke  •dher  day  I  smuis  ap  a  kni  af 
riMpMdj  to  anotker  Hibeniaa  flwlj,  lAkk  I 


I 


HET  FOR  A  LASS  WT  A  TOCHKK. 
Tone— f  l>ii/iwai#iia: 


Awa  wi*  your  witdMrafk  o*  lieastj^ 
The  slender  liit  beantf  jo«  gmy  m  y**** 
O,  gie  me  tlK  hut  that  has  acres  o^ 
O,  gie  me  the  hut  wi'  the 


CHORUS. 

Then  hey  fir  a  Uu*  -wP  a  teeher,  then  key  Jkr  c         \ 

las*  wV  a  tteker. 
Then  bey  ft  a  Uus  wC  m  tether  f  tie  aior  yeOem 

guineme /er  me. 


Tonr  beauty's  a  flower,  in  titt  ■Mttaa^  Att  hknss, 
And  withers  the  ikster,  the  &soer  it  gravs ; 
But  the  raptoroas  diann  •'   the  haaie   wfeilB 

knowes, 
nk  spring  they^  new  deekit  wi*  bonie 

yowes. 

Then  hey,  &e» 


And  e'en  when  this  beanty  yoor  bosaai  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  eloy,  when  possest ; 
Bftt  the  sweet,  yellow  daiiings  wi'  Oeoxdie  im- 
prest. 
The  langer  ye  hae  them— the  nudr  they Ve  carett. 
Then  hey,  &c» 


If  this  wiSl  Ad,  ^u^kv^  lusw  twax  «t^BBC)\i^ik. 
engagement.    In  mj  Yt^-'^wfc  wm^l.  ^afifiuu 


V 


Mr.  GEORGE  THOMSON.  4dS 

thing ;  the  name  of  Chloria— I  meant  it  ai  the  fie- 
titioas  name  of  a  certain  kidy;  but,  on  seeond 
thoughts,  it  ii  a  high  ineongruity  to  have  a  Greek 
appelladon  to  a  Scottish  pastoral  ballad.— Of  this, 
and  some  things  else,  in  my  next :  I  have  more 
amendments  to  propose.— What  you  once  men- 
tioned of  **  flaxen  locks"  is  just :  they  cannot  en- 
ter into  an  elegant  description  of  beauty.— Of  this 
also  again— God  bless  you*  ! 


No.  LXXXIV. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Your  Hey  for  a  las*  wV  a  tocher,  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent  song,  and  with  you  the  subject  is  some- 
thing new  indeed.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  se«i 
you  debasing  the  god  of  soft  desire,  into  an  ama- 
teur of  acres  and  guineas.— 

I  am  happy  to  find  you  approve  of  my  pro- 
posed octavo  edition.  Allan  has  designed  and 
etched  about  twenty  plates,  and  I  am  to  have  my 
choice  of  them  for  that  work.  Indei)endently  of 
the  Hogarthian  humour  with  which  they  abound, 
they  exhibit  the  character  and  costume  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  with  inimitable  felicity.  la 
this  respect,  he  himself  says,  they  will  far  exceed 
the  aquatinta  plates  he  dii  for  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, because  in  the  etdung  he  sees  clearly  what 
he  is  doing,  but  not  so  with  the  aquatinta,  which 
he  could  not  manage  to  his  mind. 

The  Dutch  boors  of  Ostade  are  scarcely  more 
characteristic  and  natural,  than  the  Scottish  figux«i 
in  those  etchings. 

*  Our  poet  never  explained  what  name  he  would 
have  substituted  for  Chloris. 

Kote  by  Mr,  TAMiKotw 
J0I.L  T 


♦  r.nms  I  have  sat  anrt  wopt, 

;«"«»!  open  U.em  "i*'"*^^ 

..  s.y  wherefore  tau  jn  ril***^ 
light  to  the  comforUeu Md  wwtel 

T1.i.  *m  he  dellveKd  to  T«»  W 
Undl»ly  of  «he  Gtohe  T»Ten,  ta 

our  friend  Clarke  and  I  bave  uaa 

•rue  grouping  »«  ^^^^^^U^ 
Mon  of  the  figure.,  ««««^J^"l, 
,Ue  ballad,  i.  »^^*f.,^*^^ 
next  adBiire  r"*-*?""^  J^ 

her  appearance  ^    ^_"^>  , 


C  ORBESPOKDKNCK. 


Mr.   BdlutiB^  b,  imUi.Mng  =r  P«"  of  Wa 

MrigtffAgr.  1  would  d«eBi.y«lf«»wi«th.  if 

ltfci«»h<  I  w™  »p.Me,  in  .  .HT  long  lift,  .f  ftt. 

(cninB  tW  hanra.  mm,  uid  lender  4elii>e^  with 

1  beKere,  «  the  winle,  1  ban  ktt  bRle  Hrit  ia 

of  KflEctisn ;  but  ihewlj  ihe  iniiinetiTe  enotlin 

of  ■  bun,  loo  inattenliie  to  (How  worldlf  mudia* 

(Hi  Yiewits  «Hle  into  ,(lH.I,b.biu. 

J  luve  bHD  fMiBK  all  tbe  nriaui  ntatiou  and 

„  ™^,  dri-p  pk.d  moniir  M«l"«  "i  «1*  «► 

pride,  vitb  tome  vuderio^  aO 
«(>'«  <W  u  Ktile  on  ID]'  Tiudi  Ukr  TiJnm,  wba 
mtteniiim  ii  iwi  Balled  Awiy  bj  tbe  calb  of  loeietr, 
er  the  laguiei  of  tbe  tnoM.  £rea  in  the  faonr  it 
locial  mirifa,  ni7  giuety  i>  Ube  niidDeH  of  an  imop 
ieaied  eriminal  ander  tbe  bandi  oTtbeAicciitioBen 
All  IlMW  Ruoni  orgK  oe  to  (0  itnad,  ud  to  tU 

or  ■  biber.    Tbii,  in  the  pTMat  mood  I  >n  1^ 
orartolHien  ererr  tking,  tku  can  b»  laid  in  Ifett 


Yw  amr  ptriiapt  iMak  h  ^  CT)iw»<yi».<™ev. 


14  GENB&AI. 


tottk:  tlMragh  leeptical  in  toakc  poiata  of  owr  now 
r«m  belier,  yvt,  I  tkink,  I  kare  ererj  erMme  ftr 
the  reality  of  a  life  beycmd  the  stinted  bonne  of 
««r  pretent  eustmee ;  if  ao  then,  how  aho«ld  I, 
in  the  presence  of  that  tremendous  Being,  the  Aa> 
thor  of  existenee,  how  dioald  I  meet  the  reproach 
et  of  those,  who  stand  to  me  in  die  dear  rektioa 
of  children,  whom  I  deserted  in  the  •■^■l^y  iiBr 
cency  of  helpless  infancy  ?  O,  Aon  great  naknaoa 
Power !  thoa  almighty  God !  who  hast  lighted  ip 
reason  in  my  breast,  and  Messed  me  with  {■laar 
talKy  1  I  hare  fkvqaently  wandered  fkom  that  •r> 
der  and  regularity  necessary  for  the  perfeetian  af 
thy  works,  yet  thou  hast  nerer  left  ae  nor  ftmr 
ken  me! 


Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  hare 
somttking  of  the  st<Mrm  of  mischief,  thjckeipag 
over  luy  foUy-devuted  head.  Should  yon,  ny 
friends,  my  benefactors,  be  successful  in  your  ap- 
plications for  me,  perhaps  it  may  not  he  in  my 
power,  in  that  way,  to  reap  the  flruH  of  your  firieiid> 
ly  eflTorti.  What  I  have  written  in  the  precedjag 
pages,  is  the  settled  tenor  of  mj  present  resohi* 
tiun  ;  but  should  inimical  circumstances  forbid  me 
doting  with  your  kind  offer,  or  enjoying  it  only 
threaten  to  entail  farther  misery-- 


To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  littk  reason  fbr  com*' 
plaint ;  as  the  world,  in  general,  has  been  kind  to 
me,  fUIly  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was,  for  some  time 
pait,  fkst  getting  into  the  pining,  distmstfal  snarl 
of  the  misanthrope.  I  saw  myseUT  alone,  unfit  for 
the  atruggk*  of  life,  shrinking  at  every  rising  cloud 
in  the  cliancei^irectt'd  atmosphere  of  fortune,  while, 
all  defeuculess,  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  cover. 
It  never  occurred  \o  toft^^x  V:mx^ta^«:i  nrith  the 
ttitCQ  it  d«crv«^  tittX  iSDfiA  Hi«t>ALHsk  %\ikmb<| 


CORRESPONDENCE.  \\ 

At  the  grand  end  of  human  life  is  taeuUlTAte 
an  intercourse  with  that  being  to  whom  we  owe 
Kfe,  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  Uib 
delig^htAil ;  and  to  maintain  an  integritive  conduet 
towards  our  fellow  creatures ;  that  so,  by  forming 
piety  and  virtue  into  habit,  we  may  be  fit  mem- 
bers for  that  society  of  the  pious  and  the  good, 
-which  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to  expeet 
beyond  the  grave:  I  do  not  see  that  the  turn  of  mind 
and  pursuits  of  any^on  of  poverty  and  obscurity, 
are  in  the  least  more  inimical  to  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  piety  and  virtue,  than  the,  even  laMrf^i, 
bnstUng  and  straining  after  the  World's  riches  and 
honours ;  and  I  do  not  see  but  that  he  may  gain 
heaven  as  well  (which  by  the  bye  is  no  mean  con- 
sideration), who  steals  through  the  vale  of  life, 
amusing  himself  with  every  little  flower  that  for- 
tune throws  in  his  way ;  as  he  who,  straining 
straight  forward,  and  perhaps  bespattering  all 
about  him,  gains  some  of  life's  little  eminences, 
where,  after  all,  he  can  only  see,  and  be  seen,  a 
little  more  conspicuously,  than  what,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  he  is  apt  to  term,  the  poor,  indolent 
devil  he  has  left  behind  him. 


'  There  is  a  noble  sublimity,  a  heart*melting  ten- 
derness, in  some  of  our  ancient  ballads,  which  shew 
theiu  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand ;  and  it 
has  often  given  me  many  a  heart-ach  to  reflect  that 
such  glorious  old  bards — bards  who  very  probably 
owed  all  their  talents  to  native  genius ;  yet  have 
described  the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  pang^  of  dis- 
appointment, and  the  meltings  of  love,  with  such 
fine  strokes  of  nature— that  their  very  names  (O 
how  mortif}ring  to  a  bard^s  vanity !)  are  now  **  Bu- 
ried among  the  wreck  of  things  which  were." 

O  ye  illustrious  names  unknown !  who  could  fbel 
so  strongly,  and  describe  so  well ;  the  last,  the 
meanest  of  the  muses'  train— one  who^  th«raL!|}x  ^ 
iafiarior  to  your  flights,  j^\  eyea  i«>aae  \Ai^«B^ 


complain.  Happy,  could  he  have 
strength  of  iniugination,  and  Ac 
the  turf  lie  lightly  on  your  boa 
BOW  enjoy  the  solace  wad  rest, 
rarely  gi^-es  to  the  heart,  toned 
i>f  poesy  and  lore ! 


This  is  all  worth  qnoting  in  i 
than  all. 


No.  IIL 

To  Mr.  AIKE: 

(The  gentleman  to  tohtn  the 
Vight  is  addreeti 

Sir, 

I  was  with  Wilton,  my  printo 
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Ne.  LXXXVI. 
Mr.  THOMSON  to  Mr.  BURNS. 

Ath  May,  1706. 

I  need  not  tell  yon,  my  good  sir,  what  concern 
the^  receipt  of  your  last  gave  me,  ahd  l|OW  n^uch  I 
sympathize  in  your  suffering^  But  do  not,  I  be- 
yeeeh  you,  give  jrourself  up  to  desfModeney,  nor 
speak  the  language  of  despair.  The  vigour  of 
your  constitution,  I  trust,  will  soon  set  you  on  your 
feet  again ;  and  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  and  die  necesnty  of  taking  due 
care  of  a  life  so  valuable  to  your  family,  to  your 
friends,  and  to  the  world. 

Trusting  that  your  next  will  bring  agreeaUe  ac- 
counts of  your  convalescence,  and  returning  good 
spirits,  I  remain  with  sincere  regard  yours. 

P.  S.  Mrs.  Hyslop  I  doubt  not  delivered  the 
gold  seal  to  you  in  good  condition. 


No.  LXXXVII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

My  dear  sir, 

I  once  mentioned  to  you  an  air  which  I  have 
long  admired,  Here's  a  health  to  them  that^s  ana, 
hiney^  but  I  forget  if  you  took  any  notice  of  it. 
I  have  just  been  trybig  to  suit  it  with  verses  ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  air  to  your  atteu* 
tion  once  more.     I  have  cmly  begun  it. 


CHORUS. 

"fteteV  a  health  to  ant  I  lo*e  dear, 
iterg'f  M  hcdUh  t9  tine  I  \o>  deur  *, 
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Th»u  art  meet  a*  the  smile  •when  fond  ioTfer*  meetf 
And  9P/t  as  their  parting  tear^-Jessy  ! 

Althougli  thoa  vmaa.  never  be  mine, 

Altliougfa  eren  hope  is  denied ; 
'Tis  sweeter  Ibr  thee  despairing^ 

Than  aught  in  the  wmM  beside— Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 

I  moam  thro'  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  nase  on  thy  eharms  ; 

Sut  welcome  the  dream  o*  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  loekt  in  thy  arms— Jessy! 
Here's  a  health,  &e, 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  g^ess  by  the  lore-rolling  e'e  ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree— Jessy  i 

Here'^s  a  health,  6*c.* 


No.  LXXXVIII. 
Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

This  will  be  delivered  by  a  Mr.  Lewars,  a  yonng 
fellow  of  uncommon  merit.  As  he  will  be  a  day 
or  two  in  town,  you  will  have  leisure,  if  you  chuse, 
to  M-rite  me  by  him ;  and  if  you  have  a  spare  half 
hour  to  spend  with  him,  I  shall  place  your  kind- 
ness to  my  account.  I  have  no  copies  of  the 
songs  I  have  sent  you,  and  I  have  taken  a  Ikncy 
to  review  them  all,  and  possibly  may  mend  some 
of  them ;  so  when  you  have  complete  leisure,  I 

*  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  three  first 

stanzas  only  arc  given,  and  Mr.  Thomson  suppo9> 

ed  our  poet  h&d  never  gone  farther.     Among*  his 

MSS.  wa8,howeveT,  found.  tKe  fewcVVn^xna^^XaR.^ 

completes  this  ex<vuuvtesan«,tVft\»»^^^^^^«A'>«^ 

«j»rin^  of  hia  inme.     1S^% 
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thank  you  fbr  either  the  orig^inak,  or  copies*, 
id  rather  be  the  author  of  five  weU-written 
s  than  of  ten  otherwise.  I  hare  great  hopes 
the  genial  influence  of  the  approaching  sum- 
will  set  me  to  rights,  but  as  yet  I  cannot 
t  of  returning  health.  I  have  now  reason  to 
TC  that  my  complaint  is  a  flying  gout :  a  sad 
aess! 

0  let  me  know  how  Cleghorn  is,  and  remem- 
me  to  him. 

his  should  have  been  delivered  to  you  a  month 
I  am  still  very  pocHrly,  but  should  like  much 
ear  fh>m  you. 


Ko.  LXXXIX. 

Mr.  BURNS  to  Mr.  THOMSON. 

BrinVf  on  t/te  Solxoay-Jirth^  l%th  July^  1796. 
fVer  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst  ne- 
ty  compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds, 
uel  ••••••  of  a  haberdasher,  to  Mfhom  I 

an  account,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am 
g,  has  commenced  a  process,  and  will  inftilli- 
^ut  me  into  jaiL  Do,  for  God's  sake,  send  me 
sum,  and  that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  me 
earnestness,  but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  have 
s  me  half  distracted.  I  do  not  ask  all  tliis 
uitously ;  for,  upon  returning  health,  1  here- 
>romise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  five 
ids  worth  of  the  neatest  song  genius  you  have 
.  I  tryed  my  hand  on  Rotkemurche  4his 
ding.  The  measure  is  so  difficult,  that  it  is 
istible  to  infuse  much  genius  into  the  lines ; 
are  on  the  other  sid^    Forgive,  forgive  me  1 


U  if  needless  to  say,  i)»t  VbJu  xc'OJttX '^^w** 


And  hf  thy  bcx 
So  low  bai  (Un 


CORRlBS^dNbeNCE.  $ 

And  'tif  ineengmoua,  *tis  iteorft  to  inifpoie  that 
tlie  laan  whose  mmi  glows  with  leirtinients  light* 
ed  up  at  their  sacred  flame— the  man  whose  heart 
iiftends  with  benevoieiiee  to  all  the  human  nHce— 
he  **  who  can  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  thingi** 
•-ean  he  descend  to  miiid  the  paltry  oontems  about 
which  the  temefilial  race  fret,  and  f^ime,  and  Tex 
thenuetres !  O  how  the  glorious  triumph  swcRs  my 
heart !  1  fbrget  that  I  am  a  poor  insignificant  de* 
Til,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  stalking  up  and  down 
flnrs  and  markets,  when  I  happen  to  be  in  them, 
reading  a  page  or  two  of  MahUnd,  and  **eatchin^ 
the  manners  liring  as  Ibey  rise,^  whilst  the  men 
«f  business  jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  an  idle  in* 
^imbrmce  in  their  way.— But  I  dare  say  I  have 
by  this  time  tired  yonr  paticmce  ;  so  I  shtdl  con- 
clude with  begging  you  to  give  Mrs.  Murdoch— not 
iny  compliments,  for  that  is  a  mere  -cummon^lace 
story ;  but  my  wannest,  kindest  wishes  for  hor  wel» 
fa#e ;  and  accept  of  the  same  for  yourself,  Orom, 

Bear  sir. 

Tours,  &c« 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  MS.  pros^  pre- 
sented by  our  bard  to  Mr.  Riddel. 

K0.I;. 

On  rummaging  over  some  old  papers  I  lighted 
on  a  MS.  of  ny  early  years,  in  which  I  had  deter- 
mined to  write  myself  out ;  as  I  was  plaujed  by  f<ir- 
tttne  among  a  ehiss  of  men  to  whom  my  ideas  would 
have  been  -nonsense.  I  had  meant  that  the  book 
dumid  have  lain  by  me,  in  die  Amd  hope,  that,  some 
time  or  other,  even  after  I  was  no  move,  my  thoughts 
would  Ikll  into  the  hands  of  somebody  capable  of 
appreciating  their  value.    K  "seu  off  dius  : 

Observation^^  Uints^Songs,  Scrap*  of  Poetry  t  &e, 
by  K-  'B.— a  man  who  had  ^u\e  %x\.  \&.  \DiiSi»si%xBsar 

m«v    a»l    m*il»    \^m.  £»    W.^.l«.a.  U  .   Vin«  ««« 
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unboanded  good  will,  to  every  creature,  rttioad 
•nd  iirmtionaL  Ai  he  was  but  little  indebu^  to 
•eholasUc  education,  and  bred  at  a  plough-tail,  hit 
perfbrmances  must  be  strongly  tinctured  with  hit 
unpolished,  rustic  way  of  life ;  but  as  1  bebere 
they  are  mdly  his  tmn,  it  may  be  some  entertain- 
ment  to  a  curious  obsenrer  of  human  nature,  to  aee 
how  a  ploughman  thinks  and  feels,  under  the  pm- 
sure  of  loTe,am1ntioa,  anxiety,  grief,  with  the  like 
cares  and  passions,  which,  however,  divernfied  hf 
the  me<Us  and  manner*  of  lifb,  operate  pretty  mtidi 
alike,  1  beliere,  on  all  the  species. 

**  There  are  niunbers  in  the  world,  who  do  not 
want  sense  to  make  a  figure,  so  much  as  an  opinioo 
of  their  own  abilities,  to  put  them  upon  recording 
their  observations,  and  allowing  them  the  same  im- 
portance which  they  do  to  those  which  appear  in 
print.'*     ShenHone, 

<*  Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  expired,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil  or  our  pen  designed  ! 
Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape,  and  face, 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind.** 

Ibid, 


April,  27M. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against 
love,  respecting  the  folly  and  weakness  it  leads  a 
young  inexperienced  mind  into ;  stall  I  think  it  in 
a  great  measure  deserves  the  highest  eneonuomi 
that  have  been  passed  on  it.  If  any  thing  on  earth 
deserves  the  name  of  rapture  or  transport,  it  is  the 
Ibellngs  of  green  eighteen,  in  the  eompany  of  the 
mistress  of  his  heart,  when  she  repays  him  withm 
equal  return  of  affection. 


There  it  certainly  soxwc  t!araj»««^^«^'«««^>«^*\ 
and  muaU,  and  poeixy  •»  »^  VSw^^x^.^^^  ^ 


LETTERS,  ^c. 


No.  L 

To  Mr.  JOHN  MURDOCI^, 

SehoolrMUter, 

STAPLES  INN  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 


sir,  LochleCt  15th  January ^  1783. 

AS  I  hare  an  opportanity  of  tending  you  a  let- 
ter without  putting  you  to  that  expense,  which  any 
production  of  mine  would  but  ill  repay,  I  embrace 
it  with  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  hare  not  forgot- 
ten, nor  ever  will  forget,  the  many  obligations  I 
lie  under  to  your  kindness  and  ftiendship. 

I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  but  you  will  wish  to  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  the  pains  of  an  in- 
dulgent fkther,  and  a  masteriy  teacher ;  and^I  wish 
I  eould  gratify  your  curiosity  with  such  a  recital 
as  you  would  be  pleased  with  ;  but  that  is  what  I 
tan  alVaid  will  not  be  the  ease.  I  hare,  indeed, 
kept  pretty  clear  of  vicious  habits ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, I  hope,  my  eondact  will  not  disgrace  the 
education  I  have  gotten ;  but  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  am  most  miserably  deficient.  One  would 
have  thought  that,  bred  as  I  have  been  under  a 
Ikther,  who  has  figured  pretty  well  as  un  homme 
de9  qjf^retf  1  might  h».ve  \ie«aa.  -^Yisx  lOwt^^ses^ 
ctlU  a  pushing,  totiYe  ftUa^  \\w^^^»  vS^T»*^Sijfc 


Mr.  OEDRGB 

Mr.  THOMSON  »  Mr.  BURKS. 

Mr  dor  nr,  Uth  July. 

Bnr  linge  I   Kcrind   toit   nMlllDckalj 
bj  Mn.  Hjiiop,  1  hi 


70U  bonilr.  Iherefore,  for  the  IVwikncii  of  foot 
letter  of  the  nth.  ud  wiih  gi«l  plMiure  iticloK 
•   dnft  for   (he  TSry  lUta    I    propoicd    Kadin;. 


to  you  m  ilM  jmmii  niiic  rf  jour 

be^th,  -me 

lilRuy  friend  miEht  be   found  hen 

U   »ho  would 

•elect  and  •nrnagt  from  your  mu 

take  Bpm  him  the  Uik  of  edilor. 

Id  the  mem 

.r  Pope  p.b. 

lUhed  U»  llbd  hr  •ubacripIHHi.     T 

hink  of  llu^ 

BIT  dar  Bnrm,  uid  do  not  reekon 

witli  my  •dviK.     Von  ue  tM  well 

(ODTioeed  of 

tbe  mrHI  ud  ftiewidip  I  bev  yo 

0,  to  impule 

(By  tUn;  I  «r  to  u  UBVionfcy  motiTO.     Yaiat 

l„tappy»o«yo«e«.«iU.»»e 

yoMlyn. 

I 


'■» 
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